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ADDENDA 


p, 180, 1. 2. For ^ read (or : at once). 

,, 80. For read 

p. 181, 123. After table-cloth ’’insert -and compares Pers. sufre,'' 
,, Note 2. After fruit again ’’ insert 
p. 182, 140. After insert , '^as Prof. Bailey kindly 

„ 196. After § 410 insert scribal error for cn (H.). 

„ Note 1. After stilV insert [Kasgharl i, 281, 7 siih tur 

stand ” as in Sogd.) = ‘‘ be silent ” (H.).] 
p. 183, 267. For 'Hrny and ny read Hrny and Hr ny. 

„ „ For “ to me were ” read I had 

„ „ For could have destroyed ” read could destroy 




Masterpieces of Oriental Art, 6 

Br DORx^ GORDINE (The Hon, Mbs. RICHARD HARE) 
(PLATES I AND II) 

Head of Queen Nefertiti 
Circa 1370 b.c. Brown Sandstone^ 30 cm. high. Berlin 

T his small tead is one of the world’s supreme masterpieces, 
exhibiting all the qualities of the greatest sculpture. 

The face is wistful A faint smile plays almost imperceptibly 
round the curves of the mouth, the nostrils, and the languid eyes. 
So sensitive is the modelling that the very flesh appears to vibrate 
under the skin, and the eyes seem liquid and alive. The technique 
is detailed enough to bring out the profound individuality of the 
Egy|>tian queen, but it does not mar the bland unity of the whole, 
planes flowing one into another with unbroken continuity. 

The composition is strong and architectural. The ears are carved 
simply without the realism of a dent to form a harsh angle between 
head and the top of the ear, and their compact solidity stresses 
the ripple of the facial planes. So superb is the construction that 
viewed from the front the neck looks surprisingly slim to support 
with harmony and ease a head so large, but viewed in profile it is 
revealed as columnar and solid, like the ears, accentuating the 
delicacy of the face; its dynamic thrust forward balances the 
movement of the head. 

Less known, this piece is incomparably better than the popular 
coloured head of Nefertiti in a cylindrical headdress. 


Sanskrit jenya 

. W, THOMAS 

T HIS 9g“¥edic word, for wliich Crrassmaiin’s Worierbueh proffers 
the meanings— 

L ‘‘ noble/' '' of high origin (Abkunft) " ; 

2. (of goods, possessions) ** fine excellent " 

recurs in the Smm-veda and in the Kdthahi-samhitd and ilaiir& 
yams, of the Black Yajur-veda, hut only in two passages taken 
verbatim from the Rv.^ viz. Vi.42.4 = Sv. IL6.S.2.4, and V, 1, 5 
= XVI, 3, XIX, 4, Jf5.. 11.7,3. In the other Vedic texts, in 
the Nirukta, in Panini's AstMhydyl and its commentaries, in the 
the Vnddi lists and in the whole subsequent independent 
literature it seems to be uninstanced. The Eg-veda commentaries, 
which could not fail to interpret it, propound meanings for the 
most part different from those adopted by Grassmann. 

Skandasvamin, in the available part of his Rgseda-bhasya 
(Vol. I = Astaka I, edited by Dr, Kunhan Raja, Madras, 1935), 
encounters the word only in Rv. 1.71.4 and 1.119,5 : in the former 
of these two passages, where jenya is epithet of Agni, he renders 
it by jetd taynasam satru^m vdy “ conqueror of darkness or of 
enemies," in the latter, where he understands jdnyd as a Dual 
applied to the two Alvins, by jetdrau, conquerors." Vijenyd in 
1.119.4 is similarly vijetr icdru'^m. Sayana, who has to interpret 
the word in nineteen passages, including two occurrences of the 
Bah.uYtMjenydvasu and one each of svdjenya and vijenydy proceeds 
as follows : — 

Where jmya is taken as epithet of Agni, he understands 
prddurbhuta or jetd {I.7L4 become manifest" or “victor”), 
or sarvatra-prddur-bhamnaSila (L146.5 “used to becoming 
everywhere manifest "), or tdpddamya (V.L5, “ to be produced), 
otjayaMla (X.4.3, “ used to victory "). When epithet of Dispati 
(1.128.7), Soma (X.56.36), Varuria (X.61.24), and of mra (under- 
stood), “ hero," or mym, “horse," he udo-^ts jayaiila. 

When epithet of yoBdy “ woman," sc. Surya as bride of the 
Asvins (1.119.5), he takes jStvd. here understood Kir Rwanda- 
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When epithet of vhan, "' bnll,- it is prabhuta or prarnddha 
(1.140.2, '' prominent or " full-grown "’), or jayasamartha 
(II.18.2, '' oapable' of victory 

When epithet of 5 ^ 0 , " cow,” it h jetmya or prasasta (IIL31.il, 
" to be won,” or " excellent ”). 

When epithet of 'Dasu, " wealth ” (1.196.1), and in the Compound 
pmjdmsu (¥11,74.3, VIII.38.7), it is jetavya, oi jayasddhana 
(¥ 111 . 101 . 6 , " means of victory ”). 

In ¥1.42.4, samasya jSnyasya idrdhato, " of any presumptuous 
jinya/^ it is Sig 2 i,m jetmya. 

Vijenyd, epithet of vdrtis, "path” or "course” (1.119.4) 
mjmo duradesah/taira bJiavam, is " being in a vijana^ i.e. a distant 
place ”. 

Svdjenya (¥.7.5), applied to Agni, is svoipanna, "self- 
originated.” 

Evidently Sayana’s tendency, derived perhaps from Skandasvamin 
or an even prior tradition, is to refer to "conquer” : 
when he departs from this and renders by terms such Sis prddurbhuta, 
prabhuta, pravrddha, praiasia, utpadamya, svotpanna, he is thinking 
of ^/jan and its derivative jdnya ; and vijana also is a well-known 
derivative from jana. 

Connection with ^/ji was accepted in perhaps the earliest 
European discussion oijenya, namely that by Benfey in the Glossary 
(p. 72) to his edition (1848) of the Sama-veda: jenya was taken as 
for jayenya, s>n-enya derivative as in vdrenya, and a signification 
" to be desired ” was deduced from " to be conquered ”, " to be 
won ”, " to be striven for Vijmyd was left undetermined. 
Grassman^s Worterbuch (1873) and his translation brought the 
meaning " noble ” and a connection with y^jan, and, no doubt, 
the word jdnya ; and for vijmyd, disallowed on ground of accent 
as a derivative of 's/vij, a concurrence in Sayana’s interpretation, 
" solitary.” With a different etymology, viz, jenya <jnenya 
{'\/jnd), practically the same signification, "noble ” or " notorious ”, 
was approved by Ludwig (Index), who, except as noted infra, 
and in 1.146.5, " allsichtbare Koenig ” {didrksSnya . . . jenya), 
everywhere renders by " edel ” or " vorziiglich ” ; and " edel ”, 
" noble ”, was still endorsed by Oldenberg in his Rg-Yeda-Noten 
(1909) to 1.119.4 (also 1.140.2), while he dismisses all connection of 
vijenyd with vijana and demurs to its derivatmrv from Even 
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published, and who fot j6nya propounds a sigiiifioution, “ luiuslich,” 
“ heimisch,” “ befreundet,” “ angestamnit,” '* st/nuniverwandt,” 
oweto?, “ familiaris,” “ domesticus,” iiiorf* pointed than the 
rather inane “ noble ”, does not abandon the funnfrtion with yjan, 
but rather reaffirzns it {ad. 1.146.5), malcing jmya —janenya, 
vijenya from vijana and svdjenya from svajaua. 

Though modern etymologists may revolt against a derivation of 
jenya from y'jan, and to Geldner’s jaimuja may further object 
that such a form should have a Gerundive meaning, it must be 
admitted that in the employment of jdnya nml jenya there are some 
noticeable parallelisms. Jdnya, like jenya, is applied to— 

(а) Agni X.91.2, who is a guest in every house and found in 
every forest and — 

jdnam-janam jdnyo n^ti manyate 
vi&t 4 kseti visyo vi&m-vi.4am// ; 

(б) Agni as Mia, between men and gods {janmohhaya) 11.6.7 — 

duto janye va mttryah 

where, however, jdnya iva means according to Gelclner “ like a 
matrimonial go-between ” (as often), while Grassmanii under- 
stands im, ” (between) two clans,” and Okhmhetg jitnyd im, 
“ (between) two clansmen ” ; 

(c) the Aivins as two iutas 11.39. 1 — 

dut^va hdvya jdnya purutrd// 

Here Grassmann understands “ belonging to the clan ” ; but 
Geldner again adopts the signification “ matrimonial go-between ”, 
as he and Grassmann both do in IV.38.6 — 

srdjain kruvano jdnyo nd dubhva ; 

(d) Agni as a babe in Kathaha-s. VII.12— 

antdrvati jdnyam jatdvedasam 
adhvarSpam janayatarn purogSm/y 
Compare IX.86.36 (where the babe, however, is Soma)— ■ 
saptd svdsaro abM matdrah If^um 
ndvam jajnandip jdnyam. vipadcitam/ 

X.4.3 dSum nd tva Jdnyaip vardhdyanti 
mats hibharti sacanaaydmana/ 

In X.61.24, however, 

ddha nv dsya jdnyasya pugtdu 
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(e) cows IX.49.2 — 

yaya gSva ihSgaman/janyasa upa no grMm// 

Here Grassmann in Ms translation understands jdnydsa, excellent ” 
(vor^iigliclie), but in the Worterbuch belonging to other clans ’’ 
(similarly dyumna janyd, X.42.6, the glories of the others ”). 

A certain resemblance may also be seen between IV.55.5— 
pSt pdtir janyad amhaso no 
mitro mitriyad uta na uxusyet// 

“ May the protector protect us from 
oppression by strangers (jdnydd), 

And Mitra save us from such by 
friends” 

and VI.42,4 — 

kuvit samasya jenyasya ^ardhato ’bhlsaster avasparat// 

** May he (Indra) perhaps defend us from the curse of every 
arrogant jenyaJ' 

Brdhna jdnyam (IL37.6), the clan’s prayer,” though it has no 
parallel with jenya, presents no difficulty. 

But after all the similar use of the two terms, jenya and jdnya^ 
without any apparent suspicion on the part of the hymners or their 
Indian commentators that they were really identical tends rather 
to show that they were in fact distinguished, their distinction being 
fortified by their very assonance, as in so many cases, such as 
‘‘ hearth and home ”, fact and fancy ”, ‘‘ house and home ”, 
tit for tat ”, toil and moil ”, and so on. With tMs in view it 
may be asked whether, disregarding any etymological connection 
with y^jmi and also the thereon based signification, '' noble,” 
we can acquiesce in the notion of “ domestic ”, ot/c€tosr, 
familiaris,” etc., as adopted by Geldner. In some instances such 
a sense may seem highly apposite, e.g. in 1.140.2 — 

anyasyasS jihvaya j6nyo vfsa 
ny anyena vamno mrsta varanah// 

With the mouth, the tongue of the one (he is) a domestic 
(hauslich) bull, 

With the other (as) an elephant he pulled down trees,” 
where the reference is, as Geldner follows Sayana in noting, to 
Agni’s double birth {dvijamm, in the prior part of the verse), as 
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COW,” though not supported by any antithesis or special appro- 
priateness, are unobjectionable : and the like can be said of 1.128.7 
jenyo nd vispdtih, “family (stammverwandt) clan-chief” and 

1.71.4— 

grh4-grhe i^yet6 j4nyo bhut 

“ in every house the ruddy one became at home ” (heimisch).^ 

Not much is to be said for 1.130.6 jenyam . . . vdjtnam, “ favourite 
steed” (Leibross), or 1.119.5 yosd . . . jenyd, “woman become 
a friend or befriended ” (die befreundete Maid). In II.5.1 (and 
probably also in ¥111.101.6) jenyam vdm is “hereditary (ange- 
stammt) wealth ” ; and jenydmsu will be “ having hereditary 
wealth ”.2 The vdrtir vyenydm of 1.119.4, where Oldenberg inclines 
towards “course with (two) different {vi) noble (steeds)”, citing 
in confirmation 1.116.18, is “ course into foreign parts ” (Umfahrt 
in die Nremde (?)) ^ : and svdjenya in V.7.5 wiD be “ (Agni) in his 
own home ’ * (sc. the forest). Some of these interpretations seem 
rather to drift away from the posited signification ; but in general 
they yield a sense more satisfactory than does the older rendering 
“noble.” 

What, however, if jdnya is related to jdnya not by similarity of 
meaning, but by antithesis ? Agni, in fact, though he appears in 
every household, grU-^h. or ddme-dame, is not regarded as a son 
of the family. Sometimes he is complimented on being “ head of 
the household or clan ” {mkfdti, e.g. 1.128.7 j&nyo . . . priyo v.) ; 
but his most . usual aspect is that of a guest {dtitU). Perhaps his 
external origin appears most clearly in 1.71.4 

mathid ydd iin vibhrto matarMva 
grhAgrhe ^yeto j4nyo bhut/ 
dd im rftjne na sdhiyase saca s4nn 
d diity4m bhfgavano vivaya// 

“ When Matari^van, being borne to other places (m), evoked 
him by friction. 

He became (Ludwig and Geldner, “ heimisch,” “ at 
home ”) m every house : 

^ So also Ludwig, 

angeborene Treffliohkeit ” and in Vin.38.7 

® Ludwig “ zu fremdem Hause ”, 

® Ludwig Von eignem Adel 
drkennen ”, 


and (Index) “ dnroh sieb selbst bloss zu 
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And then, being in the company {sdcd), he, as to a powerful 
(or more powerful) king, 

Discharged, blazing, the oflBce of envoy/’ 

It is fully recognized (Oldenberg, Geldner) that what is here vibhrto 
is the fire (Agiii) itself, though, if Matarisvan is a grandiloquent 
expression for something taken with the fire, ^ there is no need to 
mad vibhrtam OY to adopt syntactical expedients. For Agni has 
a special epithet vibhrtra, and in 1.95.2 it is said that they lead 
Mm round ” slm nayanti) mhhftra: in X.46.2 and 80.4 his 
dMma^ dharndni, were borne away into many places ”, mbhrtd 
purutrd. We can conceive that the fire, once kindled, was shared 
out to other dwellings ; and this is, in fact, stated in V.11.4 — 
agnirn ndro vibharante grhe-grhe/ 
and more fully in L70. 10— 

VI tva narah purutra saparyan 
pitur na jivrer vi v4do bharanta// 
men did thee honour apart (or competitively) in many places.” 

'' They shared (thee) like the goods of an aged father.” 

In the other houses Agni becomes syetojinyo, in which description, 
though we may share the doubt of Oldenberg concerning the real 
meaning of iyetod we cannot positively object to Grassmann’s 
‘"bright”, “ red-wMte ”, Geldner’s “red-gleaming”, in view of 
VIIL101.6— 

hinvire arun^m jenyam vasu 

where the vdsu, apparently the sun, is by Oldenberg, who adduces 
¥111.43.19 agnim . . . admasddydya hinvire, identified with Agni. 

The phrase sdcd sdnn was understood by Skandasvamin as mean- 
ing “ with Ms brothers ”, by Sayana as bringing in the notion of 
an allied king, while Grassmann’s “ mit ihm im Bunde ” implies 
"" with Matarisvan ” and Geldner’s “ wie der Verbiindete ” seems 
to agree with Sayana. But in any case it involves a distinction and 
it recalls II.18.2 — 

anyasya garbham anya u jananta 
so any4bMh sacate jenyo vfsa// 

“ The embryo of one others begot : 

He again consorts with others, ajinya bull” 

Here Geldner’s “ hauslich ”, “ domestic ”, seems less apt than the 
almost contrary notion of “ from elsewhere Agni is, in fact, not 

^ See Addendum infra. 



;hi's topic might have been left to S( 
emergence of a fact which was not a 

"^s.ekernagel, AltindiscM 
'2-5, 230, 238, 261. 267, 2S], 285, 304, 311, 
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a son of the family (jdnya), but what would be called a “ foster- 
child ” or “ ward 

There seems to be no difficulty in regard to jenya, in that sense 
as applied to “ horse ” and buU (vhan) : the modem render- 
ing, noble, shows that something exceptional or precious is 
meant, and “guarded”, “cherished”, “cared for”, would be 
apposite. When we come to “wealth”, jenyam vdsii can well 
mean “ wealth placed in one’s charge ” ; and the compound jenya- 
vasu, apphed to the Asvins and to Indragni, gains in point if it 
means “ having wealth in their charge or care ”. The signification 
self-tended ” for svdjenya is suitably applied in 7.7.5 to the forest 
fire, which does not grow old or weak (ajdrah)— 

ava sma ydsya v4sape sv4dam patMsu juhvati, 
abhim aha svajenyam bhuma prstheva ruruhuh// 
in contrast s the “work”, “attention’’, “care” (vesana), and 
sweat requisite in the case of other fire. But perhaps the test 
egression IS the vdrtir vijenydm, the “ vijenyd course or circuit ” 
ot the Asvins in succouring Divodasa (1.119.4). Grassmann’s 
lonely house (femgelegnes Haus) and Geldner’s “ circuit into 
foreign parts ” (Umfahrt in die Fremde) both retain the sense of 
ayapa s etj^ology , while Oldenberg, who points out that vijenyd 
s ould be related to the jdnya of the next following verse— 

a vam patitvdm sakhydya jagmiisi 
ydsavrpita j&ya yuv&i pdtl// 

undecidedly proffers the explanation cited mpra. From our present 
point of view we can see that y6sd jdnya, Geldner’s “ die befreundete 
, can e the maid taken under your charge or protection 

“having with a view to friendship come 
into wfehood to you two ”. But in the compound vijmyd the u* 

bv^^'^Tm improbable 

We ea ^ f require explanation.^ 

We can at tbs stage only propound alternative meanings, (a) “ un- 
guarded ”, (6) “ completely guarded ”, (o) “ guarded b/others ” 
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cognizance of the older Vedic scholars. In the Kharosthi Prakrit 
documents from Chinese Turkestan (see the edition by the Abbe 
Boyer, Professor E. J. Bapson, M. iS. Senart, and Professor P. S. 
Noble, Oxford, 1920-9, Index), there is frequent occurrence of 
& letters requesting or instructing 

the addressee to look after or take charge of certain matters. 
A typical example is— 

No. 152 : avafe ede kilmeciye sarvabhavena jheniga siyamti 
certainly let these Mmem be wholeheartedly (taken) under 
(your, usually or care.^’ 

In a majority of instances the request or instruction relates to 
persons, employees, or other connections of the writer; but in 
some cases animals, e.g. camels or horses (Nos. 244, 644, 509), or 
simply matters of business (No. 278). The meaning “ given in 
charge ”, “ entrusted ” was recognized by Professor Konow {Acta 
OrientaUa, x, p. 80) through the etymological equivalence of Saka- 
Khotanl yslnlya and Sogdian zynyh. In The Language of the 
Kharosthi Documents (p. 93) Professor Burrow added Persian zin-hdr, 
protection,” ^ and "‘prison.” Other Iranian forms, 

Parthian and Sogdian, have been kindly brought to my knowledge 
by Dr. Henning, who in his Bin Manichdisches Bet- wid Beichtbuch 
(Berlin Academy Sitzungsherichte^ 1937, No. 10) has fully expounded 
them (p. 89 (764)) and has also cited the kindred Avestan words — 

zaenah-, “ wakefulness,” “ watchfulness,” etc., zaeman-^ 
zaenahvant-, zaenarjhan-, zaeni-, zaJeni-huhra-, azinaJwant-. 

The meaning “ watch ” or “ wake ” is emphasized by the fact that 
zaenah- is used in combination with “ not sleeping ” (anavaTj- 
hahddmno) and zaeni- and zaeni-huhra of a dog. The last of these 
is curiously reminiscent both of the name and notion of Buddha, 
the Awake,” and also of the title “ Jina ”, shared by Jains and 
Buddhists, who, however, unite in connecting it, as the Rg-Veda 
commentators do jenya, with jindti, “ conquer.” 

It is noticeable that the Avestan words, with the general sense 
of “ being awake or alert ” or "" watching ”, do not exemplify the 
passive notion of “ being watched or tended or guarded ”, which 
well accords with the ya- suffix in jenya and perhaps especially 

^ With a number of derivatives and compounds, spelled with zm- and zin^ 
in the Shah-namah, 
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with the application to Agni, the watched or tended fire: and 
further that it is the same Passive sense, ''in charge/’ “under 
charge or care/ V that appears in the Prakrit and Middle-Iranian 
words. In Sogdian, Dr. Henning informs me, zynyh is an Adverb, 
meaning “ under one’s care”, “ well watched ”, which also holds 
good for faithim zyn'yy (along with Jiw-zynyh, eto.), whereof a 
characteristic occurrence is in — 

mn gy’n zjn'jy V tw d’d, mn grjrw ’w tw ’byspwrd 
“my soul in-care to you I-have-given, my 'self’ to you 
I-have-entrusted (given-in-charge) 

The Adverb is a Locative of the Noun, Manichaan-Sogdia^ 
which seems, Dr. Henning states, to mean “ goods given into 
someone’s care, deposit”. The Sanskrit word jenya belonged 
evidently to an old stratum in the Rg-veda, and no other derivate 
from a ^jen seems discoverable in the language or in the normal 
Prakrits or their modern descendants. It may be, therefore, that 
in the Avestan the root was an isolated survival and that in the 
Indian sphere it succumbed very early to the competition of the 
of (Gk. €y€tpa>), which, with its Adjective is, in 

fact/ frequently applied to Agni. The retention of the individual 
form j^ya may have been due to some social usage, which, to judge 
from the occurrences, may have been that of foster-parentage or 
wardship. 

These facts cast some doubt upon the view that in the Kharosthi 
Prakrit documents jheniga, jheniya, is a loan-word from the Saka- 
Khotani (ysimya) or from some other Iranian source. It would 
be possible that in the sub-Hindukush region the word and usage 
might, with other Vedic features, have survived and that they 
might thence have been carried into the Shan-shan region of 
Chinese Turkestan, where the practice of fosterage, but expressed 
by the term un-m-, was evidently common. 

In favour of borrowing would, no doubt, be urged the use of 
the aspirate jA, well known as equivalent to Iranian 2 ;. It is perhaps 
uncertain how far this consideration is conclusive, since j for jh 
is rather frequent in the Prakrit and there seem to be instances 
(ajhuvadae, No. 686) of the converse : even in the case of jhen 
there is an exception if, as seems likely, jemvida in No. 606 is a 
Verb and means “ committed ” (a dispute, astama, to certain 
judges for trial). This, however, would imply a survival of \/jen. 
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Addehdum 
(See p. 9 supra) 

For valuable suggestions couGerning syetd mA matansvan I am 
indebted to Dr. W. B. Henning, wbo kindly permits me to record 

them here. 

(а) might appropriately in the passage jBt;. 171.4 {supra, 

p. 9) have the meanin^^ and be connected with 

Avestan sae, '' orphan(ed) ” (Bartholome, Altimnisches Worterbuch, 
1547 ; cf. Av. saena- = Sk. syend-). The Iranian word, which has 
all the marks of great antiquity, is represented in later Iranian 
by the following forms, which all go back to an early ^sawa(ka) 

Saka (Khotanese) syuta, where the 4- may or may not be deceptive, 
while < -aiua, as e.g. in dyu < daiva-, BSOS,, X, p. 916. 

Parthian sywg, Mitteliranische Manichaica, iii, p. 906 [61], 
spelled also syywg, hence presumably == sewag, 

Manichsean Middle-Persian sywg (in unpublished texts). 

Kurdish sot, orphan,’’ also syki, Jaba-Justi, Dictionnaire 
Kurde, p. 251 ; Sloane, Kurdish Grammar, p. 239 ; “ orphan 

sIm.” 

(б) mdtarisvau, in which the accent may indicate that the -van 
is a suffix, might be related to Persian bddrls or (with -aka- suffix) 
bddrtse, in which 6, for m, would have many parallels and would 
be favoured by the rarity of mad- and the great number of words 
with bad-, wind,” and the apparent, though absurd, meaning 

wind-spinning The meaning of bddns{e), sometimes wrongly 
given as bddres{e), is a twirling-stick ”, especially ‘‘ the whirl of 
a spindle Thus mdtarii may originally have denoted the fire- 
drill, the well-known Vedic ardni. 

It may be remarked that rrMtarUvan, if meaning possessed of 
a fire-drill stick ”, might be a very ancient epithet, appHcable both 
to Agni and the other divinities to whom it is apphed in the Rg-veda 
(see Grassmann’s Worterbuch and Macdonell, Vedic Mythology^ 
pp. 71-2), and also to the wind-god, who in the Atharva-veda and 
later is usually the god so named. 


The Ramayana 

A Version of Rama’s Story from Ceylon 


Br C. E. GODAKUMBURA 


A VERSION of the story of Slta. is related during the performance 
^ of the “ Kohofeba Yakkama ” or the “ Kohomba, Kankariya ” 


— vuv ixvuvmDa M.anKanya 

popularly caUed “Kankariya”, one of the most interestinc. of 
ceremomes extant among the Sinhalese. The rite is supposed to 
have been first performed during the reign of Papduvasadeva, the 
second Sinhalese king of Ceylon {ciTco, fifth century b.c.).^ 

Papduvasadeva, it is said, was tormented by frightful dreams 
believed to be due to his predecessor’s violation of a promise of 
marriage to the Yaksa princess Kuvepi. Magicians could do nothin^ 
until finally, at the request of the gods. King Malaya came from 
India and performed the first Kohofinba Yakkama. 

During this occult ceremony several historical legends are 
related, among them the story of the birth and childhood of Prince 
Malaya. Malaya (Sinhalese : mala = a flower) was born of a flower 
and was brought up by Sita in her exile with her own son and 
another boy who had a similar miraculous birth. The dancers and 
the drum-beaters who perform the rite know from memory the 
whole text of the ceremony, with all the anecdotes, in Sinhalese 
verse, together with detailed narratives in prose. The followine 
account of the story of Sita is gathered from a text of the KohombI 
Vakkama obtained from a dancer in the village of Kotaligoda 

mYatinuvaram the District of Kandy. ' ® ' 

Vispn (mcarnate as Rama) was under an inauspicious aspect of 
Saturn, ^e mahcious planet, and in order to avert its evil effects 
e left his queen, Sita, and taking the guise of an elephant passed 
the seven unlucky ye^s in the forest. Meanwhile Ravana carried 
Sita away in his a_eria car to his capital in Lanka and attempted 
to seduce her. Sita told him that she was under a vow of chastity 





■ 



At tne^end ot the seven years Rama returned and not finding 
ks wife bepn to roam the forest in search of her, where he met 
Vahn wande^g round lamenting the loss of his wife who had 
eloped mth the tog of the apes. Valin came to Yispu and told 

I accompany 

you to battle. Moreover, I shall go to Ravana, deceive him, and 

bring back jour queen Sita/^ 

Vispu agreed and shot at the king of the apes with his arrow 
Vahn recovered his wife and obtained three boons from Visnu : 
a n j- to walk on the sea, protection from fire, and immunity 
agamst arrows. Valin then entered Ravapa’s park, chmbed the 
best of his mango trees, and ate the fruits thereof. The park- 
keeper tried in vain to capture the vicious animal, and in the end 
brought the matter to the notice of the king. Royal guards 
surroimded the monkey, amused at his curious antics. SitI too 
was there enjo^ng the fun in the company of Ravana, and after 
a while she ordered the guards to seize the monkey, wrap doth 
romd his tail and set it on fire. The guards dipped the monkey’s 
tail m oil, wrapped rags round it, and set fire to them. Vahn 
jimped on to the palace roof, setting fire to it, and burning the 
whole city. Then whhe confusion reigned in Eavau«.’« 
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cut, Biid reported to Ms brother that Ms commaud had been 
fulfilled. 

Sita was weary and slept there for a long while. At last she 
woke, and fearful of the lonely forest where she w^as left helpless, 
she wept loud. The sage Valamiga (= SansMit : Fdim®), w^ho 
lived in the hermitage close by, went towards the direction of the 
cries and saw Sita in that pitiable condition. The compassionate 
sage thought that it was Ms duty to help a pregnantwoman and 
therefore built her a hut of leaves near his own pond. Sita hved 
in this hut on the fruits of the forest, and when her time of delivery 
came she gave birth to a son whom she showed to the hermit. 
The holy man gave Ms blessings to the httle one and the mother 
and child continued to live there enjoying Ms protection. One 
day when the mother left the child in bed and went to the forest 
in search of fruits he fell off from his bed and began to scream. The 
hermit, attracted by the shrieks of the infant, went to the hut 
and discovered him on the ground. The sage could not touch Mm 
to put Mm back on the bed, for it did not befit Ms holy life. He 
therefore plucked a lotus from the pond and threw it on to the 
bed where it turned into a child. Ignorant of what had happened 
Sita came back, took up the child that was on the bed, and was 
feeding him when her own cMld cried from under the bed. Seeing 
her son there she was confused and ran to the ascetic, who told 
her what had happened and tried to console her, but it was all 
in vain. I shall not believe you,” said she, unless you create for 
me another cMld.” '' How will you feed a third child ? ” asked 
the sage. '' I shall feed two at my breasts and the third I shall feed 
on my little finger,” rephed Sita. Valamiga went back with her 
and threw a blade of sacrificial grass on to the bed from wMch 
forthwith another cMld was created. When the three boys were 
only seven years old, they left their mother and went to the Malaya 
country where they built three royal parks and palaces and 
flourished under the names of Sandahhdu, Mala, and Kistri 
(Kit-fri, Kistri). 

The following stanzas relating the story of the three princes 
have been extracted from a MS. df the Kohomba Kankariya 
obtained from Hilipate-gedara Silpa, a dancer living in the village 
of Tirappuva in Udunuvara, in the Kandy District. The account 
contained in them differs only in a few details from that wMch 
has already been related. 
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Text 

1. ira e-ramba-patak ragena 
puia ohuge ruva aiidimina 

dira emav(?) gunaya andina, 
nura sitin dundayi gena. 

2. de-plfba] nirindugen ahala 
sura’tata kagapata dila 
sarosin kanda depalu-kala 
bisoviin gena bara-kala. 

3. ragena varan kukus no-kota 
dun kagapata gena sura’tata 
Sitapati issara-kota 
ragena gosin maha-liimayata. 

4. karadubarin(?) un Sita 
nirindu basata saka nosita 
pasindu e-landa dukma sita 
nirindu visin ari Sita. 

..." r: 

' , ■ . . ;i. 

5. kuda kumaru yahana bolanda 
ka(Ja giyo palavMa sonda 

vicja-vemin ot nidi tada .i- 

anda kumaru yahana bolanda. ji 

6. yahane un kumaru rusi 

dakse [dukse ?] gos baluva rusi i 

tisse daka yahan rusi ; 

viksopen unnu rusi. .T 

7. mada'-mat gaja lihiniyadd ' 

tada pada yana rakusekdo 

padamak nati visa nayid5 ;; 

adavat kiunarun kohedo f 

8. vanaye [vane] vesena devidekdo i- 

ane tama un dutido . ,! 

vanaye [vane] rakusu gena giyado | 

ante kumana mayamado. I 

JBAS. APEIL 1946. 2 ''1 
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9. matuva e-mahanel rapa 
matuta sidda-guliya dapa 
satutu-sitin dun S pa 
evita kumaru gatiya upa. 

10. ruvata ruvak mava-leti [-lati] 
durata e-giya mav pemati 
satutu sitin vada-lati [vada-] 
evita kumaru rav nageti. 

IL denna gena dev ukulata 
yanna liya pansalayata 
pemia la rusin asata 
danna kiv aruma evita. 


12. landa e-kumaru mav-bisavada 
vaiida ki rusige siripada 
dedenek viya kumaru bolaiida 
ma’di lut(-lat ?) daru yi topata, 

13, e-basata e-bisav sarosin 
melesata mayam kiyamin 
ma daka bipdek mavamin 
natabot vSvenu itikin. 


14. aragena itana konda atata 

matuta damati eva[ema] vilasata 
bibiva kumaru manika lesata 
vadati e-tun-dena ukulata. 


15. matu ati una kumarunda 
Kit&i yayi nam unda 
sonda lesa somiguria-vanda 
yasa teda bala deti unda. 


16. sanvanna epamanna (?) 
pirisunna landa- vanna (?) 
kiri derma mopavanna (?) 
daru denna raka denna. 

17. vada kumaruvan pemati 
kava pova ati-karati 
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geva dahas gaman yatl 
nimaluven(?) gos keliti 

1 8 . uran da kana tana 
balamin denna vena vena 
Sara pakara ari tana 
de-ttin denekut vate eka-tana. 

19. iiran da vida gana 
vena vena kara taba gana 
nomala patiyan gena 
keliti pansala mada taba gena. 

ii 

20. Rama-raj a poknnata 
noyav bilinduni etanata 
ma-bas vimasannata 
deblyo gos vanni pokuriata, 

21. pokuiiata gosilla 
rasa-pala nyana dakala 
senagat balala 
denna dunu deka aya sitala. 

22. ada sara vidinna 
sarayak pasu no(ba)yanna 
Rama-raj a denna 
denna kage daruv5 da yanna. 

23. himaye iipannemi 
Pulvan-rajata da unemi 
ek“Vemi de-ba vemi 
asnra sura senagata pasu no-ba vemi. 

24. bale tedati Sitapati bisavun kusa pilisiMeti 
kale tapas rakina lesata kumarun yahane sititi 
kale varada Maha-visnu bisavun pitivahal veti 
bale tedati pin-balayen Sandalindu nama patira yatL 

26. eveni bisavu vanantare pala-rasa soyamin vaditi 
eveni kumaru yaban tule nati bav rusiy5 dakiti 
eveni tapasvara sanekin i-tana kondak kadati 
deveni Kistri kiya kumaru i-taria konden mavati 
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26. bale b5ya pera jatiy“e pin-bala boho sinda 
vile pipu^ia manel-mala kada atata dun da 
alesavi pirivara saba teda bala paminda 
malen upan kumaru kiya Malaya kumaru nanda. 

Translation 

L She (Sita) tore oiBC the leaf of a plaintain tree and drew on it 
his (Ravana’s) figure. The firm one (Rama), who knew the nature 
of women, suspected that she did so through lust for him.’’ 

2. Thereupon he consulted his brother, and being in a fit of 
rage, gave him his own sword and handed to him his queen so that 
he might cut her in two.” 

3. “Then he (Saman) accepted (his brother’s) command, and 
without hesitation took the sword in his right hand and went to 
the great forest leading Sita in front of him.” 

4. “Sita, who was with child (?), had no misgiving concerning 
the king’s order, and the noble woman was struck with grief when 
she was sent away by him.” 

5. “ The tender little infant was in bed, and (Sita) had gone out 
in search of fruits. The little one was tired and had slept heavily. 
It then awoke and cried.” 

6. “ The clever boy was on the bed and the hermit went to look 
for him ; but seeing the bed empty the holy man was perturbed 
(and thought) ; 

7. “ ‘ Could it be a fierce hawk (that has carried away the child) ! 
or could it be a Raksasa who turned his heavy steps (this way) ! 
or is it the countless poisonous cobras ! Where is the boy 
to-day ! ! ! ’ ” 

8. “ ‘ Alas ! Have not the silvan dieties seen the child ? Has 
a Raksasa of the forest carried him away ! What an illusion is 
this ! ! ’ ” 

9. The sage then picked up a beautiful lotus and threw it on 
to the bed together with a magic pill over which he had muttered 
a charm. Immediately the flower was transformed into a child, 
which (Sita) later fed joyftdly.” 

10. “ He (the hermit) created a child in the image of the other. 
The loving mother who had gone far (having come back) took the 


child up to her breast, and then her son who was on the ground 
cried ^'Out/’r''' 

IL “ The woman took the two children on her sides and went 
to the hermitage, and showing them to the sage begged of him to 
tell her what that miracle meant.” 

12. Then the little boy worshipped his royal mother as well 
as the feet of the sage and said, ‘ We are two little boys here, but 
I am the son whom you got first.’ ” 

13. “At those words the queen replied in anger, Mhis is all 
a myth. Unless I see another child created I shall not believe and 
be consoled.’ ” 

14. “ The sage took a blade of sacrificial grass in his hand and 
having again muttered a charm over it threw it on to the bed. 
A child, as beautiful as a precious gem, was born of it, and (Sita) 
carried all three of them on her sides.” 

15. “ The boy who was born last was named Kit^rL (The sage) 
blessed all three of them so that they may be endowed with gentle- 
ness, virtue, fame, glory, and power.” 

16. . . . The beautiful lady, who was satisfied at this (?), fed at 
her breasts the two children (created by the sage) and protected 
them ! ” 

17. Lovingly did she bring up the boys giving them to eat and 
drink. While at their sports the boys, who went in pairs (?), used 
to walk thousands of miles a day.” 

18. “ The two (boys) used to watch where the wild boar fed 
and shoot their arrows at them, killing two or three at one shot.” 

19. “ They carried on their shoulders the boars they shot, and 
with their young ones whom they captured alive, they played 
about in the hermitage grounds.” 

20. “ It was said that the children would not go to the pond 
of King Rama. To learn the truth of these words the two brothers 
(Rama and Saman) went in search of them and arrived at the 
(hermit’s) pond.” 

21. “ They came to the pond and saw the fruit garden near by. 
At the sight of the (princes) and their retinue the two (Rama and 
his brother) drew their bows.” 

22. “ They drew their bows and let off their arrows ; but the 
arrows did not fly forth. Then King Rama and his brother asked 
the princes, ' Whose children are you ? ’ 

23. “ (Then came forth the reply) : ^ I am the son of Utpalavarna 
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(Visnu), and I was born in this forest. I was alone, but now I have 
two brothers, and we cannot be subdued even by the hosts of the 
Asuras or of the gods.’’ 

24. '''I was born in the womb of the glorious and majestic 
Sitapati, and while yet an infant, I was left alone in the cot as if 
I were practising austerities in the forest. The great Visnu did 
wrong when he expelled his queen. I have nevertheless become 
far-famed as prince Sandalihdu by the power of my good deeds in 
the past.’ ” 

25. ^ That queen was away in the forest gathering fruits. The 
hermit came into the hut and did not see the boy in his cot. Then 
he quickly plucked a blade of sacrificial grass and created this 
second prince Kistri (KitsH) out of it.’ ” 

26. " This Prince Malaya^ — ^so called because he was born out 
of a flower — ^who is endowed with great prowess because of the 
manifold merits he has acquired in his past births, sprang up 
when (the hermit) plucked a lotus which blossomed in the pond 
and placed it in my hand. He now goes about undaunted with 
his retinue displaying his glory and majesty.’ ” 

There is a Sinhalese version of the Ramayana written in prose. 
It is a translation made from a Dravidian source and may be 
dated about the eighteenth century. The story given above has 
no connection with it. 


Lhasa 

By E. H. C. WALSH 
(PLATES III AHD IV) 

(TKe Summary of the Stein Memorial Lecture given on Ilth October, 1946, 
IHustrated by thirty lantern slides.) 

A lthough Tibet is a large country, over 900 miles in its 
greatest length and over 800 miles in its greatest width, with 
a frontier of over 2,000 miles, very little was known about it before 
Sir Francis Younghusband’s Expedition in 1903-4. The reason 
for this is its frontiers of high mountain ranges, some of them the 
highest in the world. 

By far the greater part of Tibet consists of the great Northern 
Plateau of the Chang Thang, a barren country at a height of 
16,000 feet, mostly unexplored, and inhabited only by a few nomad 
herdsmen and roving robber bands. Within its mountain barriers, 
Tibet itself is also of a mountainous character. This will be seen 
from the diagram of the route from the plain of India at Silliguri 
to Lhasa, a distance of 360 miles, within which five successive ranges 
have to be crossed by passes varying from 14,390 feet to 16,800 feet. 

Another factor which has led to the isolation of Tibet is its 
rigorous climate, which has deterred the people of India from 
entering it, and also deterred its own people from going down to 
the unwonted heat of the plains. 

But the main cause of the seclusion of Tibet is that its government 
has excluded all foreigners from entering the heart of the country, 
the Province of tJ with the capital at Lhasa, and of Tsang with its 
headquarters at Shigatse ; for such explorers who have succeeded 
in traversing portions of the Northern Plain have always found 
themselves stopped and turned back by the frontier guards when 
they reached the borders of the Central Provinces. 

The city of Lhasa stands 11,850 feet high on a small level marshy 
plain, surrounded by mountains, on the bank of the Kyi-Chhu 
River, a tributary of the Tsang-po, which, when it reaches India 
at the eastern end of Assam, is known as the Brahmaputra. 

As seen from a distance, the outstanding feature of Lhasa is 
two rocky peaks standing out from the level plain. The one 
surmounted by the Potala, with its golden roofs glittering in the 
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sun, and the other, the Chag-po-ri, or “ Iron Mountain sur- 
mounted by the Temple and College of Medicine. 

One enters Lhasa by a gateway, the Par-go-ka-Ling, passing 
under a massive Chhorten, between the Potala and the Temple of 
Medicine. 

The Potala, the City, and the Chag-po-ri are surrounded by a 
road called the Ling Khor, Circle of the Lings,” about six miles 
in length, by which pilgrims circumambulate the sacred city clock- 
wise in the direction of the sun. This direction must also be observed 
in the case of every sacred place or object in Tibet, keeping the 
sacred object on the right hand. Some of the more devout do this, 
measuring their length on the ground, for which they wear, fastened 
on to their hands and knees, padded shoes studded with iron nails, 
making a clattering sound as they go. 

Within this circular road are the four Royal Monasteries, the 
Tenge-ling, the Kunde-ling, the Tsomo-ling, and the Tsecho-ling, 
situated round the city. In the heart of it is the famous Temple 
of the Jo-wo Khang, the Mecca of the Buddhists of Central Asia 
and as far as China and Siberia; from it Lhasa, which means 

The Place of the God ”, takes its name. 

On the cliff-face, beneath the Chag-po-ri, is the Rock of the 
Thousand Buddhas, on which are carved images of Buddha, varying 
from a colossal size to a few inches, many of them coloured. 

The Potala, the Palace of the Dalai Lama, is probably the most 
impressive building in the world. Massively built of stone, it is 
900 feet long and rising 500 feet from the plain (or 70 feet higher 
than the Cross on the top of the Dome of St. Paul's Cathedral), 
is crowned with Golden Roofs that glitter in the sun. Wide flights 
of steps, contained by strong revetting walls, lead up to it ; and 
its impressiveness is largely due to the impression they give of 
massive strength. 

The upper central part of the building, containing the Chhorten 
Shrines of the three Dalai Lamas who had obtained their majority 
and had exercised personal rule, is coloured a dark crimson from 
which the Potala is known as the Pho-dang Mar-po, '' The Red 
Palace.” The Golden Roofs are over this portion of the building. 
The rest of the buildmg is white-washed annually before the Few 
Year's Festival. A mstroon-coloured band runs along the top of 
the building, as in all the leading monasteries and other important 
buildings in Tibet. This band is formed by willow shoots tied 
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together in bundles mixed with mortar and their ends cut even, as 
in a‘ truss of hay, which gives a close matt surface, on which the 
golden monograms show up clearly. 

Although the late Dalai Lama, who died in 1933, was the thirteenth 
Grand Lama and the eighth Dalai, there were only three Chhortens, 
those of the Fifth, Seventh, and Eighth Dalais ; as the Sixth was 
deposed, on account of his profligate life and did not die in Lhasa, 
and the last four before the time of the Tibet Expedition had all 
died under mysterious circumstances on or before attaining their 
majority, so as to keep the Government under a perpetual Regency, 
which was more easily controlled by Chinese and other influences. 
The late Dalai Lama attained his majority and ruled, as it was 
found necessary to have a stronger rule to resist the attempts of 
China to impose and strengthen its authority. Since his death 
in 1933 Ms Chhorten Shrine has been added, and it has been fully 
described by Mr. Spencer Chapman, who accompanied Sir Basil 
Gould in his Mission to Lhasa in 1936, in Ms book Lhasa^ the Holy 
City. 

TMs shrine has involved the extension of the central red portion 
of the building on its western end, but, as is shown by Mr. Spencer 
Chapman’s photograph, it has not in any appreciable way affected 
the outline of the building or its general effect. 

The name Potala ” is not Tibetan, but is the name of a hill 
on the southern promontory of India believed to be the abode of 
the Bodhisatwar deity Avalokiteswar, who under the name of 
Chen-re-zig, is the most popular deity in Tibet, and is regarded as 
the guardian of the country. He is represented in Ms images as 
having eleven faces. The first Dalai Lama, after he was made ruler 
of Tibet and given the title of Dalai by the conquering Mongol 
Prince, GusM Khan (whose aid he had called in to defeat and 
suppress the rival earlier non~reformed Red-Cap sect in a.d. 1641), 
claimed to be the Incarnation of Chen-re-zig, and, therefore, called 
the palace wMch he then built “ Potala ” after that deity’s reputed 
abode. 

It is curious to note that the French Lazarist, Father Hue, who 
visited Lhasa in 1846, mistook the meaning of the name Potala, 
and wrote : The palace of the Tale Lama deserves, in every respect 
the celebrity wMch it enjoys in the entire world. . . . This mountain 
bears the name Bouddha-La, that is to say, the mountain of 
Bouddha, divine mountain.” 
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He is equally incorrect in Ms description of the building; for 
he says : It is terminated by a dome entirely covered by plates 
of gold and surrounded by a great peristyle, of which the columns 
are equally gilded.” 

The Potala was commenced in a.b. 1643, and was built on the 
site of the old fort and palace of the early Tibetan kings, which 
had been destroyed in previous wars. 

Inside the red portion of the building there is a large courtyard, 
on to which the top five storeys of the building open, and over 
them are the Golden Eoofs. 

The shape of the Golden Eoofs is Chinese. They are made of 
copper overlaid with a plating of gold, and atop of each are three 
pinnacles. The edges of the eaves at the bottom of the roofs are 
elaborately ornamented in deep x6pouss6 work. 

The lower storeys of the building are a labyrinth of dark passages 
off which are treasuries, storehouses, record-rooms of archives, 
arsenals, and quarters for their guards and a printing press. Each 
of these lower storeys is reached by a wooden ladder from the 
storey below. 

The upper red portion contains the two throne-rooms, chapels, 
a monastery of about 160 monks, of which the Dalai Lama is the 
Abbot, and the Chhortens of the Dalai Lamas, which go through 
the four top storeys, with chapels opening from them. The rooms 
on these top storeys are lofty rooms with staircases. Inside this 
upper part of the building there is a large open courtyard with 
pillared galleries round it, with doors opening from them giving 
access to the shrines and chapels. 

The New Throne Eoom is about 60 feet square. The lofty wooden 
pillars are wrapped round with red cloth, as is usual in Tibetan 
monasteries. The Throne ’’ is merely a wooden frame-work on 
which to put cushions. The gallery and the walls are painted in 
bright colours. It was in this room that the Treaty with Tibet 
was signed at the time of Sir Francis Younghusband^s Mission. 

The Old Throne Eoom, which is in the same part of the building, 
is similar. In it the Dalai Lama receives and blesses pilgrims by 
touching them on the head with a tassel. The base of the Chhorten 
of the Fifth Dalai Lama adjoins it, and through a grill can be seen 
the masses of valuable votive offerings that have been offered at 
the shrine. 

The wood carving of the cornices of the corridors is painted in 
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bright colours. The iron-work on the doors is very elaborate and 
beautifully finished. 

The Chhorten of the Fifth Dalai Lama is about 40 feet high, 
and runs through four storeys of the building, each of which has 
a chapel opening on to it. It is said to be made of silver, and is 
gilded, and covered with precious stones, turquoises, coral, lapis 
lazuli, and hung with strings of pearls. In it is the embalmed 
body of the Lama. 

The town of Lhasa is half a mile from the Potala. The houses 
are solidly built of stone with flat roofs, all of much the same height 
of three storeys ; so that there are no outstanding buildings. 
Even the famous Temple of the Jo-wo Khang is so built round with 
the Government Council Chambers, and storehouses for archives, 
Government armouries, etc., and quarters for the Lamas that only 
its entrance shows, and its Golden Eoofs, similar to those of the 
Potala, cannot be seen from the road. 

The town is mostly hidden by the groves of large willows and 
poplars and walnuts in the parks between it and the Potala, which 
are a favourite resort of the well-to-do citizens for picnics, for 
which they pitch brightly coloured tents. 

The town of Lhasa is entered by the Yu-tok Zampa, the 
‘‘ Turquoise Bridge a covered bridge across an old channel which 
drains the marshes on the north, and flows into the Kyi-chhu 
Eiver, but is now partly silted up. It is roofed with greenish blue 
tiles, from which it takes its name. The glaze of which is said to 
have been made from melted turquoises. It is in no way striking, 
though the Chinese consider it to be one of the beauties of Lhasa. 
A guard is stationed at it to examine, if necessary, persons entering 
the town. 

The Temple of the '' Jo-wo Khang The House of the Master 

is, on the exterior, an inconspicuous building not higher than 
adjoining buildings, so that even its golden roofs, which are similar 
to those of the Potala, cannot be seen anywhere from the road. 
It contains the famous image of Buddha, from which Lhasa, ‘‘ The 
Place of the God,’" takes its name. 

The Temple consists of a vestibule and two courts, beyond which 
is the Holy of Holies containing the Shrine of the Image of Buddha. 
The surrounding portion of each court is roofed over, supported 
by the many tall wooden pillars, and over them in the Inner Court 
is a second storey, and above it the Golden Roofs. Part of the centre 
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of each of the courts inside the pillars is open to the air, and covered 
by a canopy. 

This is the only source of light as buildings adjoin the Temple 


CHAPELS 


Plaist of the Jo wo Khakg, 


on every side and there are no windows. Round each of the courts 
are a senes of small chapels containing the altars of varions deities. 

In the fet Court on the lower shelf are “ Torma ” offerings 
made of butter, and on the upper shelves rows of nf 
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butter-lamps, and on the floor are heaped the robes of the Lamas, 
thrown down after services. 

An elaborate '' Toima about 12 feet high, is made of butter 
elaborately shaped upon leather on a wooden frame-work. It is 
made annually to ensure the prosperity of the New Year. 

Part of the centre of the First Court is enclosed by a metal grill, 
inside which are shelves for thousands of small silver butter-lamps 
and offerings. 

A dark passage of about nine paces leads to the Inner Court. 
At the side of it is the chapel and shrine of the “ Lu ”, the Water- 
Serpent ”, who keeps under control the waters underlying Lhasa. 
There is a large slab which is lifted on certain occasions ; the sound 
of water can then be heard under it, and offerings are thrown down 
to it. 

The walls and beams of both the courts are covered with indistinct 
paintings faded with age and obscured by the accumulated grime 
of the thousands of butter-lamps. The whole Temple and the 
flioor are covered with grease from this cause. 

In the Inner Court there are two Images of Maitreya (in Tibetan 

Jampa ”), the Buddha yet to come. The one to the right is of 
colossal size. Maitreya is always portrayed as seated in a chair, 
with the legs down, in the Western manner, unlike all other Buddhist 
Deities who are seated with legs crossed. 

In the centre of the Inner Court there is a bright mass of holy- 
hocks, stocks, asters, and snapdragons planted in large Chinese 
vases. The people of Lhasa are fond of flowers, and one sees them 
planted on the window-sills of some of the houses. 

From the Inner Court a passage leads to the Holy of Holies, 
the shrine containing the famous Image of Buddha is protected 
by a guard of monks who stand before a chain curtain of iron links, 
fastened down by several padlocks, the key of each of which is 
held by a separate official. Usually the Image can be seen only 
through the links of this curtain. I was conducted over the Temple 
by the Head Abbot who had had the curtain lifted so that the 
Image could be seen, and I was able to take a photograph of it with 
a flashlight. I have described the Image in JEAS*, October, 1938. 

The Chinese say that it was given by the King of Magadha to 
the Emperor of China for his assistance in driving out the Yavanas 
and was brought to Lhasa by the Emperor's daughter in a.i). 620, 
when she married the Tibetan King Srongtsan Gampo. Whether 
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it was brought by her or by his Nepali wife, there is no doubt that 
it came from India. It is also said to represent Buddha as a child 
at the age of eleven. But the Image is a broad-shouldered thick- 
necked adult, and from the attitude (mudra) and open mouth it is 
Buddha preaching. 

The Image is about twice life-size. It is hung over and studded 
with precious stones, and its crown, presented by the reformer 
Tsong-Khapa early in the fifteenth century, is covered with large 
uncut gems. 

On the shelves in front of it are large butter-lamps of solid gold, 




more than a foot across, as well as other golden ornaments. 

The Gilded Dragons on either side were presented by one of the 
Chinese Emperors. 

Outside the Shrine along the ambulatory round it colossal figures 
of Deity Guardians ” loom from the darkness. 

The Bell. From the roof of the narrow passage leading to the 
Holy of Holies there hangs a large bell which has a special interest of 
which the Lamas were not aware ; for cut into it are the w^ords 
“ Te Deum Laudamus ”, and it is, therefore, the only remaining 
rehc of the Cathohc Mission which existed in Lhasa for fifty-five 
years from a.d. 1716 to 1760, and was allowed to build a chapel. 
The Abbot could not or would not give any information about the 
bell, or how it came to be placed there, and though we made 
inquiries about the Mission, when in Lhasa, no information about 
it could be obtained, or even of it having existed. 

In an upper storey round the Inner Court reached by a stone 
staircase are two shrines; one of the Terrific Goddess Balden 
Lhamo, who corresponds to the Hindu goddess Kali, and the other, 
of the merciful goddess Dolma, The Saviour.” The Image is 
made of gold and is draped with rich brocades and hung with jewels. 
In front of it are golden butter-lamps, among which numbers of 
small light brown mice are running about. They are believed to 
be the spirits of former Lamas who have served the Shrine. 

The Tibetans believe that Queen Victoria was an incarnation of 
this Goddess. They knew her efhgy from the Indian rupee, and 
were at first imwilhng to take rupees bearing the head of Edward VII. 
Dolma is a very popular deity in Tibet, and is very common as 
a woman’s name. 

All the Tibetan shops in Lhasa are kept by women, even the 
butchers’ shops, though men do the cutting up of the carcasses. 


carcasses. 
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The goods are displayed on the road, sometimes on trestles, but 
more usually spread out on the ground. Chinese shops are indoors 
with a counter. 

A curious feature of Lhasa are the Ro-gyapas, ‘ ; Corpse-carriers,” 
who are also the general scavengers. They are compelled by custom 
to live in low filthy hovels, scarcely high enough to stand in, built 
entirely of the horns of sheep and cattle, where they live on the 
outskirts of the town in indescribable squalor. Their chief duty is 
to cut up the corpses, which is the usual method of disposing of 
the dead, as only the bodies of high officials and Lamas and those 
who have died of an infectious disease are burned. The corpse is 
carried in a sack on the back to the Cemetery ” by the Eo-gyapa, 
or by a member of the deceased’s family, if he wishes, and is then 
placed on a stone slab and cut up by the Eo-gyapa, and the pieces 
are thrown to be devoured by dogs and vultures, and, in Lhasa, also 
by pigs. I was told that a special breed of dogs like wolves used to 
he kept for the purpose, but that they have become extinct. A Lama 
accompanies the body and chants funeral prayers. There are five 
such cemeteries around Lhasa. The Eo-gyapas are said to demand 
exhorbitant fees for their services, though they are supposed to be 
paid by the State. 


The Early History of the Gotras : ^ 

By JOHN BROUGH 

T HEEE are few aspects of Vedic civilization and history more 
neglected by modern scholars than the organization of ancient 
Brahmanical society in exogamous clans. It is, of course, recognized 
that from the time of the Sutras to the present day the rule has 
always been that, as well as marrying within his caste, a Brahman 
must marry outside his own gotra ; but further than this few have 
cared to inquire. The reason for this neglect is no doubt in part the 
; extraordinary state of textual corruption in which our chief sources, 

‘ the Pravara-adhydyas of the Srauta Sutras, have come down to us,i 
as well aS’ the suspicion, not altogether justified, that the material 
contained in them is not truly historical ”, or at least has suffered 
a considerable amount of kiinstliche Behandlung 
Nevertheless, the main facts of the system, as seen in the Sutra 
texts, are quite certain ; and taken in conjunction with the evidence 
which can be collected from the earlier literature, they provide 
a most interesting picture of the growth of Brahmanical society. 
From the point of view of Indian studies, the most important 
result of the present investigation is the light thrown on the nature 
of the so-called hymn-families ” of the Egveda. Of more general 
interest is the fact that Senart used the exogamous nature of the 
gotras, which he considered to be subdivisions of the endogamous 
'' caste ”, as an argument for the Indo-European origin of the caste- 
system, comparing for this purpose the clans of the ancient Greeks 
and Eomans. This argument has met with much opposition, 
chiefly on the ground that it is not until Sutra times that the pro- 
hibition of inter-gotra marriage appears in the Indian sources. 
But it is clear that neither the argument nor a categorical statement 
to the contrary can hope to have conclusive value without a pre- 
liminary review of the history of the gotras. 

The most detailed study of the subject that has appeared up 
to the present is Zimmer’s dissertation, Studien zur Geschichte 

, ^ I have collected all the material available for the textual study of these lists, 
and hope to be able to publish a full account in the not too distant future. 

2 Oldenborg, “ Ueber die Liedverfasser des Rigveda,” ZBMQ 42, (1888), p. 235n. 
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der Gotras ” (Berlin, 1914). In tMs lie has argued that the Bhrgus 
and Angirases, or rather, the Bhrgvangirases, were the oldest, 
and, in fact, the original gotra. His argument falls into two main 
parts. First, he takes a representative selection of the Vedic 
literature, from the Yajus Samhitas to the Prati^akhyas, Yaska 
and Paiiini. From these he has collected the names of persons 
mentioned, and, with the aid of the Sutra pravara-chapters, has 
tried to attribute as many as possible of these names to their 
respective gotras. The result, in spite of a number of undetermin- 
able cases, is a decided preponderance of Bhrgvangiras names. 
Thus, for the Samhitas, Brahmanas and XJpanisads, his figures are, 
Bhrgvangiras, 188 ; total of other gotras (Atris, Vi^vamibras, 
Easyapas, Vasisthas, Agastis), 101 ; undetermined, 117. So, too, 
of the determinable names in the Nirukta, two-thirds are Bhrgvan- 
giras ; and for the Saman-titles (named after persons) from the 
Pancavimsa Brahma^a, the figures are : undetermined, 24 ; Bhrgus 
and Angirases, 61 ; other gotras, 8. 

The mmsas from the Brhad Arauyaka Upanisad, Jaiminiya 
Upanisad Brahmana, and the Vam& Brahmana of the Sama Veda 
are treated separately, consisting as they do of three parts, the 
first mythical ; the second largely made up of names mentioned 
in the body of the texts and thus doubtless representing the 
formative period of the doctrines ; and the third consisting of the 
names of teachers who have handed on the works in their completed 
form. The second part is thus homogeneous with the collections 
already made from the other texts ; but the third may be taken 
to represent a later period. For this third period Zimmer (while 
admitting that the division between the second and the third 
period is not always easy to determine exactly) gives the figures : 
Bhrgus and Angirases, 41 ; Atris, 7 ; Visvamitras, 21 ; Kasyapas, 
15 ; Vasisthas, 29 ; Agastis, 0. From this it is concluded that 
in this later period the Bhrgus and Angirases receded somewhat 
into the background in comparision with the Visvamitras and 
Vasisthas. 

In the second part of his discussion Zimmer notes that the Sutra 
lists bear out the conclusions of the first part, by their distribution 
of the subdivisions among the major families. Thus, for example, 
the A^valayana pravara chapter includes 46 sub-families under the 
headings of Bhrgus and Angirases, as against only 33 subdivisions 
for the remaining five gotras. In the Apastamba list the proportion 
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is 44 to 32. The assumption is that the older a gotra is, the more 
time it will have had to subdivide. Finally, the Bhrgus and 
Angirases have a separate and distinctive formula in the so-called 
yatharsy ddJidmm, they alone of the gotras are traditionally connected 
with the discovery of fire, and with the legend of the sacrificial 
contest against the gods ; and are, in fact, gods themselves in many 
Vedic hymns ; all these facts go to show that they were the oldest 
among the gotras, and that they were at one time the sole priests 
of the community. 

Now Zimmer’s work is of great interest, and his collections of 
names are of considerable value. There are, however, a number 
of comments to be made on the above arguments. In the first 
place, it is not made clear what is meant by a gotra in the discussion, 
and it is far from being obvious what the social implications might 
be of a proposition such as “ The Bhrgus and Angirases are the 
oldest of the gotras ”. Also Zimmer seems to have overlooked 
completely the nature of these two groups in the Sutra accounts. 
If we consider these accounts by themselves, without reference 
to earlier history, we find that the society they describe was made 
up of eighteen exogamous groups. We may for convenience call 
these groups gotraSy but it must be clearly noted that this termi- 
nology is not that of the texts, and that the commentators are at 
pains to maintain that the application of the term gotra say, to 
the exogamous group of the Tisnuvrddhas, is a mere convention, 
an '' aupacdrikah 'pardmarkajah prayogah From the traditional 
point of view, therefore, only eight of the exogamous units are 
gotras properly so-called. These are the Jamadagnis, Gautamas, 
Bharadvajas, Atris, Vi^vamitras, Kasyapas, Vasisthas, and Agastyas. 
The remaining ten groups who make up the so-called '' Kevala 
Angirasas ”, and ‘‘ Kevala Bhargavas ”, are properly called gavi^as, 
a name which is also given to the primary subdivisions of the gotras 
proper. Although it is not explicitly stated in the texts, it is clear 
« that the distinctive mark of a gana in this sense is the possession 
^ of a common pravara, while a gotra is a collection of ganas whose 
f pravaras (normally) have at least one name in common. Now, 
the Sutra accounts are classified by pravara, and are not primarily 
concerned with the question of exogamy. Therefore the '' Kevala ” 
gan.as are included under the headings of Bhrgus and Angirases, 
and their status as independent exogamous units is therefore 
^ Gargya Narayai;ia, on Asv. 12.10.1. 
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masked. The following the structure of Brah- 

manical society as envisaged by the Sutra pravara-adhyayas : — 


Bniiairs 


Goteas 
JaTmdagnia . 


Ganas 

Yatsas 

Bidas 


Anqieases 


Atria * 


ViSvdmitras 


Other Gotbas 


Vasisthas 


Agastyas 


Mitrayus 


Oautamas 


Bharadvajas 


Ayasyas 

Aucathyas 

Aii^ijas 

Rahuganas, etc. 
Bharadvajas 


r JtSHarad 
< Gargas 
^ Rksaa. 


Rk^as, etc. 
Haritas 


MathUaras 

Mvdgalaa 


Viszbuvrddhas 

Atris 

Yadbhutakas 
Gavi§thiras, etc. 

Ku4ikas 

Katas 

Bhanamjayas, etc. 

Mdhruvas 

Rebhas 

^ancjilas 

Laugaksis 

Vasisthas 
Ku^w^as 
XJpamaixyus 
Para^aras, etc. 

Idhmavahas 
Somavahas 
Agastis, etc. 


In this table, the exogamous units are given in italics. It is 
clear that the so-called Kevala ganas, the Yaskas, Sunakas, Haritas, 
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Kanvas, etc., are thus on an equal footing, from the point of view 
of exogamy, with the gotras of the Atris, Vi^vamitras, and the rest. 
But from the point of view of the Sutra classification by pravara, 
they are comparable rather with the subdivisions of these gotras. 
The pravam, which is well-known as an element in the Srauta 
ritual from the time of the Brahmana portions of the Yajus Samhitas 
consists essentially of a number of (suppositious) ancestral names, 
one, two, three, or five. These are recited as an address to the 
Ahavaniya fire by the Hotr, and later in the rite by the Adhvarjm, 
during the ceremony of kindling the fire at the beginning of istis 
and animal sacrifices. For example, in the case of the Atris proper, 
the Hotr addresses Agni as ''' Atreya, Arcananasa, Syavasva 
i.e., '' 0 Agni, who belong to Atri, etc.” ; while the Adhvaryu says 
“ ^yavasvavad Arcananovad Atrivat 
The pravaxa-adhyayas, which form appendices to the Srauta 
Sutras, have as their chief purpose to act as guides to the Hotr and 
Adhvaryu priests, to enable them to recite the correct pravara 
according to the gotra of the sacrificer. It may be remarked in 
passing that this is probably why only the Sutras of the Ek and 
Yajus seem to have been provided with these lists. The pravara 
groupings, however, do not exactly coincide with the exogamous 
units. The families are arranged in the lists under the headings 
of the chief names in the pravaras. Almost every pravara contains 
one of the names Bhrgu, Angiras, Atri, Visvamitra, Kafyapa, 
Vasistha, or Agastya ; and accordingly these seven groups form 
the basis of the Sutra classification. But by the time that the lists 
were compiled, the pravara had come to be used as a guide to 
the rule of exogamy. With the passage of time the families had 
repeatedly subdivided, but the unit of exogamy remained the larger 
group. Moreover, the word gotm came to be used to denote not 
only the exogamous group, but also was loosely applied to individual 
families within the group. Therefore, to say A man must not 
marry within his own gotra was no longer adequate. Here, most 
conveniently, the pravara-system was at hand to provide a definition 
of which gotra ” was intended. It was not the lauhiha-gotra ”, 
the family in everyday parlance, but the drsa-gotra ”, family 
as determined by the :irsi-names (in the pravara). Hence we find 
the rule asamdnapravarair vivdhah^ asaTndTm-rsi-gotra-jdtdm 

' Varaha Gr. SQ.tra 10.2 
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(vdmhd),^ asamandrsagotrajam,^ asarmnarsa-pravard, asagoird.^ 
Baudhayana further defines the position : eka eva rsir yavat 
pravaresv annvartate, tavat samanagotratvam anyatra bhrgvan- 
girasdmgamt,*‘ that is, except in the case of the Bhrgus and Angirases 
the identity of one rsi-name in the pravaras is snfGLcient to prevent 
intermarriage. In the case of the five “other gotras”, the 
exogamous group coincides exactly with the pravara-group, so 
that, for example, all the members of the Vasistha exogamous 
unit have the one pravara-name “Vasistha” in common, 
although the other names vary according to the gana. In the 
case of the Bhrgus and Angirases, however, the pravara-groups 
each contained a number of exogamous units, and the rule was 
ingeniously adapted to their needs by requiring in their case a 
majority of identical rsi-names in the pravaras before intermarriage 
was prohibited. The result of appl 3 ring these rules is the classifica- 
tion given in the table above. 

From this it is clear that it is impossible to consider the Bhrgus 
and Angirases as single comparable to the gotras of the 

Vasisthas, Vi^vamitras, etc., unless, indeed, we define the word 
in the special sense of pravara-group. It is, of course, of no 
importance which sense we choose to give to the word in a modem 
discussion ; but unless it is clearly stated which sense is intended, 
only confusion can result. Zimmer’s argument throughout is 
vitiated by his failure to distinguish clearly the nature of the groups 
which form the subject of his investigation. Thus, in his lists, he 
labels a name as “ Bhrgu ” or “ Angiras ” or “ Atai ” or “ Vasistha ”, 
as if all the cases were precisely parallel, and he speaks of the Bhrgus 
and Angirases as “ gotras ”. But in commenting upon the figures 
he has obtained from the prose texts (p. 18), he says, “ The Angirases 
contain the two gotras of the Bharadvajas and Gautamas, but the 
figures show that this cannot be the cause of their superiority in 
numbers, since if for the sake of comparison the figure for the 
ViiSvamitras is doubled (forming as it does approximately the average 
of those for the Kaiyapas and Vasisthas) it would still be only half 
as large as that of the Angirases. The gotra of the Bhrgus, which 
indhtdes the Jdmadagnyas (my italics) comes next after the Angirases 
in size, and plays somewhat the same role as would the next largest, 
that of the Ka^yapas, with the addition of the scantily represented 


^ Vaikhanasa Sutra 3.2. • Tajnaval^a 1.3.63. 

» ViBnu-smyti 24,9. ‘ Baudh .Srauta Sutra, pravaradhyaya 2, 
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Atreyas. Btjgus and Angirases in many cases cannot be dis- 
tinguished; if one adds together their tliree columns (i e the 
columns labelled by Zimmer Bhxgu, Angiras, and-whem the 
ascription is not clearly established by the Sutra hsts-Bhrgu- 
Angiras) in which three Mula-gotras are contained, they are about 
twice as numerous as the other five Mula-gotras together ” 

It_ is astonishing that Zimmer should have omitted here all 
consideration of the Kevala garias, especially since a very larse 
number of the names labeUed by him “Bhrgu ” or “Angiras” 
must be attributed to these gaijas. The fact is that the Bhrmis 
in addition to the Jamadagnis, contain four independent exogamous 
^ts, and the Angirases include among their numbers not only 
the gotms of the Gautamas and Bharadvajas, but also six Kevala 
gams eq^l in status with them. Zimmer is, of course, right in 
saying that the two groups contain only three “ Mula-gotras ” 
inasmuch as the texts do not allow the name ^o«ra to the^ Kevala 

■Ti into account, it is ^ 

mdefemble to have included in the reckoning, as Zimmer has donr 

connection with these what- 
ever, but are Kevala Bhargavas and Kevala Ingirasas. 

nanson -""If " P^a^ara-groups, we take as the basis of com- 

panson the eighteen exogamous units of the Sutra accounts the 

conected by 

course, be admtMtiat the c»mparisonot tie 
rSin to T" ‘ “ 

judee W ths lenotlTrt, m s™ ; in fact, to 

^ Sutras, the proportion of the 

K... . p 13 . 5. To take a sample merely from Zimmer’s 
^t. : ot seven names from the Zithak. Samhita given bvlZZl 

is similar, aid his” tolfSTsS fcr “3 Bh *'*' 

ofs.^it'Ss 7rr “'i 

sr ■ r: rr 

Sutra accounts. ^ corroborates the trustworthmess of the 
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At the same time it must be confessed that Zimmer statistics 
leave much to be desired. The large number of names in his 
lists which do occur in the Stitras, and are therefore for the most 
part not attributable to any specific gotra, is a serious drawback. 
Still, the probability is that they will be distributed among the 
families in much the same manner as the determined names. 
Zimmer has to some small extent improved the position by sup- 
plementing the information of the Sutras by the notices of the 
Anukramani of the Rgveda, and occasionally also by arguments, 
not always convincing, drawn from the texts themselves. Thus 
a considerable number of names are labelled by him ‘^Bhrgu- 
Angiras” solely because they begin with the word satya~. As he 
points out, twenty or so names with this prefix occur in the Sutra 
lists, all of them among the Bhrgus and Angirases. Statistically, 
it is highly improbable that this is purely the result of chance. 
But the evidence is really too slender to support the conclusion 
that none of the other gotras had names of this tjpe. Zimmer, 
however, is so certain that his theory is correct that, when 
faced with the name Vdsistha Bdtyahwyay he is forced to attribute 
it to the Angirases rather than to the Vasisthas. This, although 
improbable at first sight, may be so ; and it is possible to con- 
jecture that a name of this sort might have arisen through 
adoption, so that the person in question would be a dvigotra^ or 
dvydmusydyana, as the texts say. But at the very least such cases 
must stand as a warning against undue certainty in such 
attributions. 

More serious is the fact that the same name occurs occasionally 
in the Sutra lists in more than one gotra. In a number of such 
cases, it is true, this is the result of textual corruption, and there 
is always a tendency for well-known names to displace more unusual 
ones. Still, it is undeniable that the family names were not 
necessarily peculiar to any one gotra. Thus, Ayahsthuna occurs 
not only among the Kafyapas, but also among the Vasisthas ; 
Pippalada (not attributed by Zimmer) not only among the Vasisthas, 
but probably also among the Kafyapas. Uddalaka Aruni is known 
as a Gautama, but the name Auddalaki occurs also among the Atris. 
In cases of this sort, which are sufficiently frequent to deserve 
attention, Zimmer usually gives only the one attribution, and passes 
over the other in silence. The name Tarksya is noted by him as a 
Vaisvamitra on the authority of the Laugaksi Sutra and the Matsya 
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Parana, and as a Bhargava (actually among the Mitrayus) on the 
authority of the Baudhayana Sutra. The forms actually occurring 
in the Sutras are Tartsyayaid and Tarksyaya^ia respectively. But 
the name Tarksya also occurs in the pravara of the Kevala Angirasa 
family of the Mudgalas, and it is possible that this is the correct 
attribution in the present case. 

Another possible source of error, though of less weight is the 
uncertainty of the text of the lists in many places. A few of 
Zimmer’s attributions must be classed as suspect on this score 
For example, he gives Upakosala Kamalayana as a Vai^vamitra 
on the authority of the Matsya Purapa {Mmalayaninah) ; but a 
comparison of the other texts makes it probable that the name in 
the Parana is an error for Kamukayaninah. It is unfortunate 
^at Zither had not undertaken a textual study of the Sutra hsts 
He would then have realized that the hst given in the Matsya 
urapa is not an mdependent authority, but is founded on the 
same ongmal as the “ Katyayana and Laugaksi ” list, and, in the 
pu hshed editions of the Purapa, presents a text so hopelessly 
corrupted as to be worse than useless by itself. Moreover, a greater 
famihmty wth the Sutra texts would have enabled him not only 
to avoid such gross errors as the statement that the account given 

the “ especially closely related to that of 

the White Yajur-Veda ParMsta” printed by Weber in his 

aSte r ^ manuscripts,! but also to aLbute to gotras 

qiute a considjable number of the names which he has left un- 

slilarT^' ^ examples at random : gucivrksa, 

bailah Asvalayana occur among the Vasisthas; Katyayana 'and 

Satil " ' 

These criticisms are made with no intention of disparaging the 
rf data SttZT “ tool for tie interprotatioa 

greatest possible care. It is not sufficient to coUect figures ; the 

pramrddhyaya in between the genuine 

appended to it. pramra-nir^^ya which hi been 
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first requisite is to know what the figures represent. Zimmer, 
by overlooking the distinction between pravara-groups and exoga- 
mous gotras, lays himself open to a serious misinterpretation of his 
results. The blemishes in his material itself — ^uncertain attribu- 
tions, and so forth — do not, of course, mean that the results are 
to be dismissed out of hand, since allowance can be made for such 
factors in assessing the trustworthiness of the figures. But it is 
clear that Zimmer’s figures, apart from providing a general confirma- 
tion of the Sutra pravara-adhyayas, can really teach us very little 
new. They are certainly altogether inadequate to prove his chief 
contention, that the Bhrgus and Angirases were “ the oldest of 
the gotras It is, in fact, to quite different matters that one must 
look for indications of the earlier history of the system. Before 
turning to these, however, it is desirable to consider another 
important body of evidence, namely that presented by the grammar 
of Panini and the Ganapatha. 

Pacini, as is well known, gives a detailed account of the methods 
of forming patronymics,^ in the course of which he defines the word 
gotra for the purposes of his grammar : afotyam pautrajprahhrti 
gotram, “a gotra is a man’s descendants from the grandson 
onwards.” This is at first sight far removed from the major 
exogamous “ gotras ”, and the situation is further complicated by 
the introduction of a new term, yuvan, which is applied to the name 
of a “ descendant from the grandson onward ” if there should be 
still living a direct male ancestor (vamiya), an elder brother, or 
(in this last case optionally) an elder relative within the sapinda 
degree of relationship. Thus, for example, the gotra-nome derived 
from Garga will be Gargya, while the yuvan-name will be 
Gargyayana. On the other hand, the son of Garga will be Gargi. 
The explanation has therefore been given ^ that the grandson of 
Garga will be called Gargya, but if Gargi is still ahve, Gargyayana. 
This, however, is too narrow an interpretation. It suggests, 
moreover, that these derivations may be formed from any personal 
name. This was certainly not Pacini’s intention, and the com- 
mentators expressly rule out such formations as Daivadattayana. 
Nor does it provide an explanation of why Paioini should have used 
the expression gotra. An answer to this question is attempted by 


^ III particular, 4.1.76 ff. The definitions come at 4.1.162 ff. 
^ Yasu, Siddha^a-haumyd% i, p. 623. 
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Purasottama-pandita/ who maintained that Panini’s definition 
was to be taken together with that of the Baudhayana pravara- 
adhyaya : 

vihamitro jarnadagnir bharadvdjo ’tha gautamah 

atrir vasisthah Tcaigapa ity ete sapta rsayah ; 

saptdmm rsimm agastydstarmmm ycd apatyam tad gotram ity 
ucyate. Por, says Pumsottama, without some such restriction, 
even a Caridala might on Panini’s definition claim the distinction 
of gotra. It is, in fact, quite probable that Pariini was influenced 
in framing his rule by the memory of some such definition as 
Baudhayana’s. But it must be observed that the two definitions 
apply essentially to different things. Baudhayana is defining the 
word gotra in its application to the major exogamous groups : 
the descendants of any one of the Seven E§is and Agastya constitute 
the gotra designated by the name of the eponymous rsi. Purusot- 
tama, it is true, rejects this quite obvious explanation with a fatuous 
display of commentatorial ingenuity, chiefly because the Sutra 
text says, immediately before the definition that there are “ thou- 
sands and milhons of gotras and an orthodox commentator 
could not believe that an inspired Sutra-author might use the same 
word with different^ connotations, or, as is more likely, that the 
passage in question is a patchwork of older aphorisms. In Papini, 
on the other hand, the word gotra has a much wider range of meaning. 
From the examples both in the text and in the commentaries, it 
IS clear that as weU as designating the major divisions, it also applies 
to the smaller social groups, viz. the gams mentioned above and, 
even more frequently, the individual names which the more detailed 
Sutra, accounts list as subdivisions of these gapas. Now it is 
certain that the word was popularly apphed to all these types 
o groupings, but that Paifini should use a seemingly inexact 
technical tem caUs for explanation. The clue to the whole situation 
seems to lie m the introduction of the term yuvarh. There is, in fact, 
a umt of social organization where precisely this differentiation 
might be imagined to hold, namely the patriarchal Great-family 
or (literaUy, “household”). Within the community each 
of these kuUs would, one may reasonably suppose, designate itself 

1 Ooir^avara.rmnjan, ed. P. CShentsal Rao, Mysore, 1900, pp. 141 ff. So too 

= WwM ;apyas;5 
ayanasya smrte|^) na badhika samanyavi^e^arapatvat tayob. 
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by its gotra-name, that is, in the first place the name of its exoga- 
mous gotra. But it is obvious that for practical purposes a name like 
Vasistha, etc., is too inexact : it is very probable that there will 
be several hulas belonging to that group living in the same neighbour- 
hood. It is therefore to be expected that these families will 
differentiate themselves by the use of the names of the subordinate 
groups, especially in the case of junior branches of families. This 
view, in fact, agrees well with the evidence of the Sutra lists, where, 
for example, the name Bharadvaja appears not only as the name 
of an exogamous unit, but also as a garia^ and is again repeated 
as an individual family among the subdivisions of that gana. 
If then we take Panini's rule as appipng to the Great-families 
the situation is at once clarified. The '' head of the family the 
patriarch, will normally be addressed by the ^o^ra-name, but the 
younger male members of the family by the yuvan-nQ^mt. Thus, 
the normal situation will be, not that Gargya will be called Gargya- 
ya^a as long as Gargi is alive, but that any male member of the 
Gargya-kula will be called Gargyayana, except the head of the 
household, who is called Gargya simply. This interpretation is 
in accord with the Varttikas which teach the use of the yumn-xmxiei 
as an alternative to the g^o^m-name if respect is intended, and the 
reverse if disrespect is to be shown. This rather quaint usage 
seems at first sight to be the opposite of what might have been 
expected, but if its implications are considered it is clear enough. 
For if a junior Gargyayana is addressed as Gargya, it is implied 
that his father, and indeed all his elder male relatives, are already 
as good as dead ; while to call the head of the household by his 
yuvan-m>Tm is indirectly to pay respect to the memory of his dead 
father. It would seem that the reason for the restriction from 
the grandson onwards ’’ is simply to exclude the direct patronymic, 
and there is in fact every reason to beheve that, at all events in the 
majority of cases in Panini’s time, the founders of the gotras, 
Garga, etc., already belonged to the past. The important point 
is that Panini is giving rules for the grammatical formation of gotra- 
names, and it is not legitimate to conclude that the gotras themselves 
were still in process of formation. 

It must, of course, be borne in mind that Panini’s account does 
not explicitly describe the social situation. As in the rest of the 
grammar it is taken for granted that the context is familiar to 
students of the work. The numerous exceptions and irregularities 
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also tend to confuse the picture, and even with the aid of the com- 
mentators the details are not always certain. But the Tnain outline 
of the system of nomenclature described by Panini seems to be as 
follows ; the gotra-xmm is normally formed from the prmpositus 
by vrddhi and the sufSx -ya or -a (thus Gargya, Baida, etc.), and 
the 2/MOTJi-name by the suffix -ayana. This may be taken theoretic- 
ally to be the basic situation, though it is, of course, doubtful whether 
the actual usage ever corresponded to it exactly. At all events, 
by Panini’s time the usage had become much more complex, 
so that some families used thegotm form of the name to the exclusion 
of the yuvan, while in others the reverse had taken place. Thus, 
by 2.4.59 (patlddibhya^ ca), the names in the gana pailadi refrain 
from^fornung the yuvan-derivative i ; while by 4.1.98, 99 (gotre 
^^adtbhyaS ophan; nadaiibhyah p}iak), t\e forms Kaunjayanya, 
Nadayana, etc., serve for gro^ra-names. And in fact Nadayana 

duly appears in the pravara-lists among the Vatsa-BhrguS. 

The correspondences between the pravara-adhyayas and P anini 
together with the Gapa-patha, are too numerous to list here in full* 
but a few cases of particular interest may be noted. For example 
the names Saradvat, Sunaka, and Darbha take the suffix -ayana 
tor gotra-mmes when they are used in the sense of a Bhrgu, a Vatsa, 
and an Agraya^a respectively (Pap. 4.1.102). Corresponding to 
tffis, the pravara-hsts give the family-names Saradvatayana among 
the Vatsa-Bhrgus, but garadvata as a gapa of the Gautama- 
Angimses; Saunakayana among the Vatsa-Bhrgus, but gaunaka 
as a Kevala-Bhrgu gapa. The correspondence in the third case 
18 not so good; but the Igrayapas are Nidhruva-Kafyapas, and 
toe Baudhayana hst gives a Darbhayapa among the Laugaksi- 
^asyapas, while Darbhya occurs among the Haritas,^ Darbhi among 
toe VatsM (so “Katyayana and Laugaksi”, while Baudhayana 
has here M^yapa), and among the Bharadvajas (Baudhayana). 
imilarly Kapi and Bodha have the suffix -ya in the sense of an 
Angimsa G-1.107) ; and the pravara-Usts accordingly have Kapya 
^d Baudhy^ the latter among the iyasya-Gautamas (Baudh- 
ayana), but Baudhi among the Vasisthas. So, too, Vaikaipeya 

of Ka^yapas 

[ ■ .1^4) ; and the two names duly appear together in the Baudh- 

' * Cf. gaiia kuTvadi^ 4.1,151. 
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ayana list; but VaikaBciya among the Tatsas, precisely as is 
taught in Papini (4.1.117)— though “ Katyayana and Laugaksi ” 
■with the Manava list have Vaikarpi at this place. Prom the Gapa- 
patha we may note Baleya, Haleya, and Kaudreya, from the ga^a 
grstyadi, the same names recurring together among the Atreya 
Putrika-putraa in the pravara lists. Most interesting is the 
occurrence in the gapa asvddi of the two entries dtreya hharadvaje, 
bharadvaja dtreye, i.e. the gotra-mme is Bharadvajayana when an 
Atreya is meant; conversely, Atreyayana when a Bharadvaja 
is meant. This is duly confirmed by the pravara lists, the family 
of the Bharadvajayanas being included under the Atris, and the 
Atreyayanas among the Bharadvajas. 

It would be possible to cite many more cases of correspondence ; 
so frequent, in fact, is the occurrence of gotra-names in the Gana- 
patha, that the latter is by far the most useful external source for 
the textual criticism of the Sutra lists. But for our present purpose 
sufficient has been quoted to show that the system as known to 
Panini did not differ fundamentally from that described by the 
Sutra pravara-adhyayas. It is, in fact, highly probable that Paffini 
was acquainted with a pravara-adhyaya, though it is, of course. 


1 For a classified account of the patronymics evidenced by Panini, see Theophil 
Gubler’s dissertation “ Die Patronymica im Alt-Indischen ”, GCttingen, 1903. 
Gubler, however, has not understood the significance of the terms gotm and yumn 
in Paiiini, and seems to have been unaware of the application of the word golra 
except as a term of grammar. He therefore tries to explain the use of gotra-n&mes 
as a means of distinguishing, by means of the grandfather’s name, or that of a 


{To be continued.) 



The Date of ' Syamilaka’s Padataditaka 

Br T. BUREOW 

I N 1922 a collection of fotur BMvj^as was published from South 
Indian Manuscripts under the title of Caturhhdnl hj 
M. Eama,l£rishna Kavi and S. K. Eamanatha Sastri. In a short 
introduction the editors discussed the age and authorship of these 
works and assigned them varying degrees of antiquity. As the type 
of fematic composition in Sanskrit known as hlicina, although 
ancient in origin, had hitherto been represented only by very modern 
examples, it was naturally a matter of considerable interest and 
importance for hterary history, if the plays should turn out to 
belong to an early period as the editors claimed. 

The dramas are : (1) Padmap-ahhrtaha by Sudraka, (2) Dhur- 
tavitasamvada by l^varadatta. (^) TJhhn^inKh fi.anvii 'L'iri Ktt Tr 


“Vararuci, Isvaradatta, %amilaka and gudraka- 
composed bhanas : what is the ability of Kalidasa ? ” 

Of these, two are famous names : gudraka, the a 
MrtxTiahaika, who is generally regarded as a predecessor 
and Vararuci, a figure somewhat obscured by legend, tb 
It IS possible to discern a significant figure in the ear] 
Sanskrit Kavya. The editors regard these ascriptions 
and in the absence of any evidence to the contrary there 
doubting them. The other two authors, Idvai 
Syamilaka were not previously known. Speaking of ther 
express their inability to decide on the date of Isvara 
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this lower limit the author lived and the date a.d. 800-900 is purely 


a guess. 

These four plays were discussed shortly after their publication 
by Professor B'. 'W. Thomas in the Centenary 8 u 2 )plement of the 
JEAS., 1924, pp. 123-136, • and the Padatdditaka in particular in 
JEAS; 1924, pp. 262-6. He drew attention to the marked literary 
ability displayed by the authors of the plays, and to the excellence 
of the style, praising in particular prose of the dramas as “ the 
veritable ambrosia of Sanskrit speech ”, a judgment which anyone 
who peruses the works can confirm for himself. Speaking of the 
attribution of the first play to ^udraka he observes that while 
there is nothing that would prove that it is by the same author 
as the Mrcchalcatika, there is hkewise nothing to suggest that the 
contrary is the case. Of the four plays the last one, Syamilaka’s 
Padatdditaka particularly aroused the interest of Professor Thomas 
on account of its wealth of detail in references to contemporary 
peoples, places, and individuals, and he devoted a special article 
to this play, in which these references are reviewed. Basing his 
judgment on this evidence and on similarities to the works of Bapa 
which can be observed, he concludes that the work must have been 
written about “ the time of Harsa of Kanauj or even that of the 
later Guptas ”. In view of the wealth of detail provided by the play 
the question of its date is deserving of further investigation, and 
the facts set out below appear to be sufficient to determine this 
date within comparatively narrow hmits, and to show that it is 
considerably earlier than the time of Harsa and Bap.a. 

It is not necessary here to describe and summarize the play under 
discussion. This has been excellently done by Professor Thomas for 
all four plays in the articles already referred to. It will be sufficient 
to recall the main characteristics of Bhdyta. This type of play has 
only one actor, who appears as a rake {vita). He is represented as 
setting out on some mission of dubious respectability in the course 
of which he walks through the town and meets and holds con- 
versations with a variety of characters. As he is the only character 
on the stage this is done by his pretending to see and hear other 
people, of whom he asks “ what do you say ” (kim hramsi), and then 
himself quoting their words. The name of the city in which the 
action takes place and a description of its beauties as the “ hero ” 
walks through it is a regular feature of the composition. 

The scene of the Padmaprdhhrtaka is laid in Ujjayiiu, that of the 
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DMrtavitasamvdda and Uhhayahhisdrihd in Patalipntra (Kusuma- 
pura). Tte author of the Pddatdditaha is less explicit and refers to 
the town as '' the city of the Universal Emperor Universal 
monarchs are not very common in Indian History and the question 
naturally arises as to whether sufficient evidence can be gathered 
from the play to show who this Sarvabhauma king was and which 
was the city mentioned as his capital. This is possible because not 
only are the topical allusions in the play very numerous, but they 
are also reasonably precise and detailed. 

To begin with the more general references a useful indication of 
the period is provided by the fact that both Sakas and Hiinas 
appear at the same time. This is significant because the part 
played by these two foreign peoples in the history of India barely 
overlaps. After a career of some four or five centuries in Northern 
and Western India the ^akas practically disappear from the scene 
after the conquest of Malava, Surastra, and the western provinces 
by Candragupta II Vikramaditya, which brought to an end the 
Saka dynasty of Ujjain founded by Castana. The date of this 
conquest has not been exactly determined, but it may be placed 
with reasonable certainty in the last decade of the fourth century.^ 
On the other hand the Huns do not begin to play a part until the 
fifth century when a ferocious onslaught by them was repelled by 
Skandagupta about the middle of the century. An author to whom 
both peoples were familiar might therefore be reasonably supposed 
to have lived in the early part of the fifth century. In this case 
such a date is confirmed by the fact that the play contains an 
unambiguous reference to the conquest, mentioned above, of the 
^akas of Ujjain by Ghandragupta IL 

One of the characters encountered by the rake is a certain 
Bhadra3nidha who is introduced as a MahdpratVidra and Lord of 
the Bahl&as and Karufe-Maladas in the north. He appears 
surrounded by a group of disreputable persons called dindin- or 
di^dika- by the author and imitates the speech of the Latas who 
pronounce^* for y and h for s. Such habits he has acquired through 
long residing in foreign countries, a practise of which the author 
does not seem to approve, except in the case of Bhadrayudha 

^ T. 8, Aho %% Mmlu JambvdmpatilakabhutaBya . . . sarva^haumanare7t4rddM§thi‘ 
tasya sdrwbhaunicinagarasya pctTd krl}}, ; on p. 10 BdTvabhaumQ is used by itself 
as tbe name of the city. 

* Vincent Smith, Marly History of India p. 307. 
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(athavdsyaikasya desdntamviJidro yuhtdh). His case is said to be 
exceptional on account of Ms military exploits and fame wMch 
are described as follows : — 

YenAparanta ^^akaMalayabbupatinam 
krtva massu caranau carata yathestam I 
kale ’bbyupetya jananim jananim ca Gangam 
aviskrta Magadharajakulasya Laksimb || 

Proceeding according to Ms pleasure be placed Ms feet on the 
beads of tbe Aparanta, ^aka, and Malava kings, and coming back 
at last to Ms motber and to mother Ganges, be made manifest tbe 
glory of tbe royal bouse of Magadba.’^ 

Velanilair mrdubbir akulitalakantab 
gayanti yasya caritany Aparantakantah ] 
utkantMtab samavalambya latas taru^ain 
bintalamalisu tatesu maharnavasya || 

‘'Tbeir locks disturbed by tbe soft breezes of tbe sea-sbore, tbe 
maidens of Aparanta sing of bis deeds, full of longing, taking bold 
of tbe creepers on tbe trees, on tbe shores of tbe ocean wMch are 
garlanded by rows of date-palms.” 

The historical allusions here could hardly be clearer. Since 
Bhadrajmdba is described as a subordinate ruler of tbe North-West, 
and as having previously conquered Malava, Aparanta, and tbe 
^aka kingdom for tbe kings of Magadba, it is quite clear that tbe 
Sarvabbauma monarch referred to in the play is a Magadban king, 
and it is also clear from tbe extent of Ms dominions that tbe title 
Sarvabbauma is not one idly given. This being the case be cannot 
be other than a member of tbe Imperial Gupta family of Magadba, 
nor is any further argument necessary to demonstrate that tbe 
conquest of the Aparanta, Saka, and Malava Hngs mentioned in 
tbe first of the verses quoted, must be the campaign of Candra- 
gupta II wMcb put an end to ^aka rule in Ujjain, and brought to 
tbe Gupta Empire its greatest expansion and power, Tbe play 
therefore is to be dated early in the fifth century, either towards 
tbe end of tbe reign of Gandragupta II, or possibly early in tbe 
reign of Ms successor Kumaragupta.^ 

^ Worthy of attention are similarities in idea and expression between the first 
verse quoted above and a verse from the Bhitari Inscription of Skandagupta. 
These cannot be altogether accidental : — 

Pitari divam upete viplutam miijfh&tMcamirri 
bhujabalavijitarir yah prati^thapya bhuyafi | 

Jitam iti parito$an mdtaram sasranetraip 
hataripur iva Kre^o Devakim 

JBAS. APEIL 1946 , 4 
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In addition to the above reference to the ^akas, the play mentions 
a Saka prince of Surastra called varionsly Jayantaka (p. 39) and 
Jayanandaka (p. 7). It would seem that Candragupta did not 
destroy root and branch the reigning Saka families, but that under 
his suzerainty some of them at any rate continued to live in 
security, and not completely deprived of their ancient privileges. 
In this connection it is worth while recalling that Charpentier saw 
in Par^adatta^ name of a governor of Surastra under Skandagupta, 
an Indian rendering of an Iranian name.^ Another character, 
Bhatti Maghavarma, son of the Senapati Senaka, is referred to in 
such a way as to suggest that he had lost a throne as a result of 
Candragupta’s western conquests. When the rake calls on him, he 
thanks him for restoring to him the privileges of a kingship long 
since destroyed by appearing in audience before him (p. 15 : 
Vayasya kirn adydpy apurvapratlhdropasihdnena cirotsanno raja- 
bhdvo ^smdsv ddhlyate). The use of the term cirotsanna- would 
suggest that quite a number of years had passed since the com- 
pletion of the conquest. A prince Makhavarma from Anandapura 
is mentioned earher (p. 7), and it is possible that one of these 
names is a variant reading of the other. Since Anandapura (Vad- 
nagar) must have formed part of theconfederacy facing Candra- 
gupta in this war, it is a place where one might reasonably expect 
to come across a dethroned king at this time. 

The Huns are only mentioned once in the play, but in such a way 
as to show that the author was perfectly well acquainted with them 
and their appearance. A certain Arya-Ghotaka is introduced 
(p. 15), who though no Hun appears dressed as one {ahuno huna- 
mandanamanditah). This shows familiarity with real Huns, and 
as the extent of the empire as gathered from the play precludes 
the occupation of any part of India by them, the author must be 
alluding to Huns settled on the borders of India at a period prior 
to any serious inroads of theirs against the Gupta empire. That 
was the state of affairs prevailing early in the fifth century, the 
time when, from the evidence already adduced, the play must 
have been written. 

It remains to decide what the city was which, like its ruler, was 
called Sarvabhauma. It is clear that it must have been in the West 
of India because most of the topical allusions refer to that part 
of the country. Avanti, Malava, Aparanta, Surastra, Lata, etc., 
1 1928, pp. 904^5. 
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are frequently referred to. The following verse, also, is instructive 
in this respect : — 

Sakayavanatusaraparasikair 
Magadhakiratakalingavangakasaih j 
nagaram atimudayutam samantan 
Mahisakacolakapandyakeralai^ ca |1 
The city is joyfully thronged on all sides by ^akas, Greeks, 
Tocharians and Persians, by Magadhas, Kiratas, Kalihgas, Vahgas 
and Kasas, and by Mahisakas, Colas, Pa^dyas, and Keralas/* 
Here the peoples of Eastern India and the peoples of Southern 
India are classed as dwellers in distant lands, just as are the non- 
Indian peoples of the West. A city in Western India w^hich is 
represented by the author as the seat of an emperor, and clearly as 
one of the greatest cities of India, can hardly be other than Ujjayini, 
for centuries the most famous city of this region. This conclusion 
hardly needs much argument, but we may add that a large number 
of the cities of this region— Dasapura, Anandapura, Surparaka, 
Padmapura, Vidisa — are mentioned in such a way as to make it 
clear that they are towns different from that which is the scene 
of action. The fact that Ujjayini is called Sarvabhauma is of 
significance, since in later tradition Vikramaditya is always con- 
nected with Ujjayini, and this has led historians to believe that 
Candragupta II transferred his capital here or adopted it as a 
second capital after the conquest of the Western Satraps. We 
can see in the name Sarvabhauma an allusion to this event, and, 
indeed, the title may not be simply descriptive, but rather a new 
name conferred by Candragupta on the city of his adoption. 

The fact that the play can be shown to refer to real events and 
conditions renders it probable that some at any rate of the characters 
that appear in it are not mere figments of the poet’s imagination, 
but actual historical personages. This seems to be the case with 
Bhadrayudha, whose exploits are circumstantially referred to, and 
correspond to known historical events. The fact also that he is 
mentioned as ruler of the Bahlikas is in accordance with the known 
fact that their country was conquered by Candragupta who crossed 
the seven mouths of the Indus in the course of his campaign.^ 
Others, too, of the characters have the appearance of being real 
persons rather than invented characters : , for instance Bhatti 

1 MehrauU Pillar Inscn Oil, iii, 141. Tirtva sapta makhani yena samare Sindhor 
jita Vahlikaii. 3 2 9 3 
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Maghavarman and the Abhira prince Mayuradatta^ The fact 
that such names do not appear in inscriptions is naturally no 
argument against their authenticity, since the number of inscriptions 
dating from this period is only very small. There is, however, 
fortunately, one character who appears in the drama who is known 
from other evidence to have lived at this time. He is a king of 
Kohkana who is called Indrasvami (p. 18) or Indradatta (p. 19). 
He is described as follows 

Kavye gandharve nrttasastre vidhijnam 
daksam dataram daksinam daksinatyam | 
vefya ka necchet svaminam Kofikarianam 
syac ced asya strisv arjavat sannipatah || 

api ca : 

Sahcarayan kalabhakam gajanartakam va 
vesyanganesu Bhagadatta iv findradattah | 
udviksyate stananivistakarambujabhir 
vyaghro mrgibhir iva varavilasinibhih || 

‘'What hetaera would not desire the lord of the Kohkanas, 
who knows the rules of poetry, music, and dancing, who is clever, 
liberal, courteous, and a southerner, if only he would behave 
properly towards women. 

" Driving an elephant cub or a dancing elephant in the court- 
yards of the hetaerae, Indradatta, like (another) Bhagadatta, is 
looked up at by them, with their lotus-hands placed on their bosoms, 
as a tiger is looked on by female deer.” 

A king Indradatta, of the Traikutaka dynasty, is known from 
the coins of his son to have been reigning in Western India in the 
early part of the fifth century. The legend runs : Mahdrdjendm- 
dattaj>utra-param<i-vaismva-8n-MaMrdja-Dahm$ena,^ An inscrip- 
tion of Dahrasena is dated in the year 207 = a.d. 456, and one of 
his son Vyaghrasena in the year 231 = a.d. 480.^ Only these three 
kings of the dynasty are known. From the evidence of the coins 
and inscriptions they appear to have ruled in Southern Gujarat 
and the Konkan. 

There is therefore complete agreement between the evidence 
supplied by the drama and that supplied by the coins and inscrip- 
tions, The drama which, as we have already seen from its reference 

^ Eor a list of characters see Professor Thomas, JMAS., 1924, p- 262. 

® The text reads °dattam* 

® Rapson, Goins of the Andhara Dynasty, etc., p. 198. 

* Ibid., pp. cl\riiiff. 
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to the conquest of the ^akas by a Magadhan emperor, must be 
dated early in the fifth century, introduces a contemporary king of 
Konkan called Indradatta. From inscriptions and coins we know 
that in fact a King Indradatta was ruHng in this region at just 
this time. Thus the dating of the play suggested by the previous 
evidence gets additional confirmation from this. Indradatta’s 
exact dates are not known : all we Imow is that his son was reigning 
in A.B. 456. The drama’s allusions to his somewhat boisterous 
behaviour suggest that he was a young man at the time of its 
production. To date the play therefore c. a.b. 410-416 fits in well 
with the fact that his son was reigning in the middle of the century. 
Such dating also seems to be imposed by the other evidence. 
On the one hand Bhadrayndha is mentioned as having taken a 
leading part in the ^aka campaign, which means that the date 
can hardly at the outside be brought down more than twenty years 
after that date. If that event is to be dated with the majority of 
historians c. a.d. 395, this means that c. a.b. 416 is the lower limit 
for the dating of the play. On the other hand it appears from the 
reference to Maghavarma having been dethroned a long time 
that the play cannot be dated too near that event. Taking all 
into consideration therefore we may say that a date c. 410 may, 
allowing for a small margin of uncertainty, be assigned to this drama. 

The identification of Indradatta is valuable, not only as com 
firming the date of the play, but also as showing that the characters 
in the play are by no means all mere inventions. Many other of 
the characters, particularly the ruling princes mentioned, may also 
have been real persons, though the dearth of evidence about the 
period in inscriptional and other sources makes it impossible to 
verify this in most cases. It is of course always possible that further 
identifications may prove possible if new inscriptions and coins 
are discovered. As it is the conclusions which it is possible to draw 
from a study of the play, and which are briefly sketched above, 
are valuable in more respects than one. In the first place it is 
important for the history of Sanskrit Drama to have a work belong- 
ing to the early period which it is possible to date so accurately. 
In the second place, when there are so few authentic documents 
dealing with Gupta history, the historical allusions in this play 
assume importance as an additional source for that period, while 
outside the field of purely political history, the work is of no less 
importance for the study of the manners and conditions of the time. 


Japanese-Korean wars in a.d. 391-407 and their 
chronology 

By B. SZCZBSNIAK 
(PLATES V-VIII) 

J APAN’S gradual interest in Korea and the expansion on this 
peninsula goes back to the third century a.d. The establish- 
ment of the Japanese sphere of influence in Korea, and the domina- 
tion of Mimana ^ Hi in Southern Korea, were dictated by economic, 
cultural, and military reasons of Ancient Japan, or the Yamatoi 
country. This in the middle of the fourth century a.d. became the 
strongest and most powerful of many clan (uji) ^ rivals in the 
central Sovereign, Tenno ^ in the Japanese archipelago. 

Economy and culture, and also the complicated diplomatic and 
political relations between the Yamato country and the peninsular 
states were the main causes of the Korean invasions. The military 
reasons were only enhancement of the prestige of the Yamato 
Sovereign by fighting dependent clans, and the weak and small 
Southern Korean states. 

Ancient Japan in her first historical period of national develop- 
ment was not interested in imperialistic wars connected with 
occupation or annexation. Her interests were hmited to receiving 
the “ tribute ” of goods not produced in Yamato from a more 
highly civilized country. It was rather a primitive stage of economic 
exchange than a tribute paying ” by a dependant or subjugated 
country, as it is called by the compiler of Nihmshohi g # j®. 
Therefore the invasions of Korea had mainly the character of a 
primitive economic mission to the neighbouring country. 

As for cultural reasons one is inclined to agree with the opinion 
of E. K. Reischauer ® that the J apanese Government Headquarters 
in Mimana were more busily engaged in sending scholars, calendars, 
books, and artisans to Japan, than in governing the small southern 
states of Korea. The importation of Chinese culture had the same 

‘ The name of Aneient Japan, Yamato, was written : ; in a.d. 735 

Aaraoters were changed to ^ ^ ! Chinese name : W5i-kuo 
Burly Jafanese History, Part A, pp. 


sswiSs; 




The Fourth century a.d. Warrior op Xokuli. 

The mural painting in the Tomb of Three Chambers H S Korea. 
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value as tlie imported goods. When the stream of the economic 
and cultural goods grew weaker, Yamato sent a new expedition to 
prolong the sources of national construction which was undergoing 
a transitive change from a clan to the state organization. These 
reasons also compelled Early Japan to regulate political difficulties 
among the Korean states and to keep balance in the domain of 
her influence on this Peninsula for the sake of the profits accruing 
to her from her self-imposed mission. It seems also that the prevail- 
ing belief in the relationship between the Japanese and Koreans 
led Yamato to be interested in the social development of the Korean 
peoples. 

The internal situation of Japan in the fourth century did not 
keep pace with her political ambitions in Korea. The Yamato 
territories in the central part of Honshu island did not exceed more 
than a few hundred square kilometres. In the north-eastern part of 
this island the Ainu people being not yet subdued, fought strongly 
against the Yamato Kingdom. The island of Kyushu, where the 
Kumaso |i ^ tribe collaborated with the southern Korean states, 
was also a great menace to the existence of Yamato country. But 
fortunately for Japan in that time Korea was divided into many 
small states fighting against each other, thus exposed to the danger 
of an invasion by the northern barbarians of the continent. Japan, 
taking advantage of that situation, invaded the southern part of 
Korea nearest to her archipelago, in order to strengthen her own 
economic and cultural existence. Strangely enough Japan first 
began her continental and external expansion, and only later 
effected her internal unification and structural organization. 

The facts about this period noted by the NihonshoM chronicle 
are abundant but incomplete, especially where chronology is 
concerned. Some facts and dates are not mentioned, while others 
are confused and attributed to various Sovereigns who ruled in the 
middle of the fourth century A.n. and in the beginning of the 
fifth century A.i)., such as Jing5-K5go ^ ^ Ojin-Tenno 

H » 5? and Nintoku-Tenno t: ^ ^ Fortunately the 
monument ^ of Great King Kuang-K’ai-T’u, discovered sixty years 
ago (1882) in T^ung-Kou, Southern Manchuria, throws a light 
on this period and helps to a proper understanding, not only of the 
Japanese tendency to continental expansion, but also of the con- 
ditions in Korea and of relations existing between various states^ 
Ree BibKography ; the King is called Kotaio. 
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Korea, in the fourth centurj a.d. like Japan in the same century, 
underwent an intensive movement for unification. The biggest 
and most powerful of its small states was Kokuli, which extended 
gradually from the regions of South Manchuria and extended down 
the peninsular states. 

Kudara (Pekche) came into conflict with her neighbour, Kokuli 
(Koguryu, Korai, or Koma), but she was attacked at the same time 
by Kara, which seized this opportunity to extend her regions. 
It is presumed that Shiragi (Silla) was in alliance with Kudara, 
and came to its help by attacking Kara (Kaya) on her western 
borders. Presumably Kara, being in difficulties, had asked Yamato 
for help. Nihonshoki,^ however, gives a different reason for Yamato^s 
military expedition against Kudara. “ This year (a.b. 391, 3rd of 
Ojin-Tenno reign) King Shinsa of Pekche was disrespectful to the 
Celestial Court,’’ Pour generals with strong military forces were 
dispatched to fight Shiragi and Kudara in aid of Kara. The situation 
being thus complicated by the war in the peninsula created for 
Yamato the easiest way of strengthening her influence in Korea 
by helping Kara. Yamato extended her possession in Mimana 
by establishing there her own governors with military support. 

The Japanese victory and her dominant influence in Korea 
became dangerous to the Kokuli country. King Kotai, invading 
Kara in A.n. 395 and Kudara in 396, captured their capitals and 
eighteen strongholds. He then went south and pressed Kudara’s 
Bang Akao, who asked for peace and received it after having given 
one thousand men and women, and one thousand rolls of fine cloth. 
The peace terms stipulated that Kudara should be an allied subject 
of Kokuli and should give as a hostage Kao’s brothers and ten 
ministers. After this victory the Kokuli King returned in triumph. 
But two years later “ Kudara broke her oath and communicated 
amicably with Wei (Japan) ”, and attacked Shiragi. Japan sent 
strong expeditionary forces to Korea in a.d. 399, under the com- 
mand of General Katsuraki no Sotsuhiko, to annihilate Shiragi and 
to promote again her connections with Kara and Kudara. 

At that time (a.d. 400) the King of Shiragi, Nakatsu, sent a 
messenger to Kotai, the King of Kokuli, who was in the locality 
of present Heijo. “ The messenger addressed the King, saying : 
‘ The Wei (Japan) people Billed the frontier, destroyed the castles 

^ vol. V, p. 256. Dates according to the corrected chronology; see 

Chronological Table, 
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and moatSj and made yonr allied subjects tbeirs/ The brave and 
great Kokuli King commanded fifty thousand foot and horse to 
go and rescue Shiragi. From the castle of Dan-Kyo they went to 
the (capital) Shiragi castle, which the Wei (Japan) troops filled/" 
The inscription of the Kotaid emphasizes that when the (Kokuli) 
troops were just to arrive there, the Wei rebels {sicV) retreated. 
Wei filled and Wei collapsed 

The Nihonshoki chronicle quotes in a.d. 402 that Katsuraki 
no Sotsuhiko was sent (from Japan) to bring the men of Yutsuki 
from Kara. Now three years passed, and Sotsuhiko did not come 
General Sotsuhiko was sent to help Kara and fought Shiragi, but 
he was in great distress and difficulty, being pressed by an enormous 
army of Kokuli. His fate is not known exactly because the 
Nihonshoki makes no further mention of him. The part of the 
monument inscription which mentions the battle with the Wei 
troops of Shiragi castle, has eighteen ideographs defaced and illegible. 
The last words of the sentence 65th . nine exhausted and 
their subjects surrendered ” gives us no proper answer. It may 
be connected with Sotsuhiko"s fate (?) or a serious worry of the 
Yamato authorities, about whom the chronicle laconically says: 

three years passed and Sotsuhiko did not come (back). . . 

Professor Nishimura Shinji of Waseda University admits in his 
Yamato ^ that when the Japanese troops filled the Shiragi castle 
of present Keishu, they were defeated by the Kokuli army and 
retreated south along the mountains Uru-Zan to the Mimana and 
Kara in the extreme south of Korean Peninsula. And again, 
according to the Kotaio inscription in a.d. 404, Wm was agian 
rebellious and invaded the boundaries of Tai-Ho destroying (many) 
castles. . . . The Wei troops attacked from the sea-side by leading 
a fleet of ships . . . near Heijo. The Wei invaders were routed and 
countless numbers of them were slaughtered."" 

That Japan was preparing for a sea-battle can be proved from the 
Nihonshoki where it is mentioned that the province of Izu was 
charged with the duty of constructing ships This chronicle, 
however, makes no mention of the defeat of the Yamato troops 
by Kokuli. Nihonshoki, in the year 404, only informs us that 
Ojin-Tenno ordered the dispatch of picked troops with Generals 

1 ETN., vol. i, p. 261, It means that Sotsuhiko was sent with military expedition 
to Shiragi, a.d. 399. 

* Vide Niahimura’s Yamalo^ pp. 433-4. 

» EOT., vol. i, p. 256. 
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Kizu no Snkune, of Heguri, and Tada no Suknne, of Iknba : Tke 
long delays in Sotsnliiko’s return must be owing to bis being 
detained by tlie opposition of tbe men of Silk (SMragi). Do you 
go speedily, assail Silla, and open a way for bim.” ^ 

The coincidence of the statements oi NihonsJioki and of the 
Monument inscription is striking, though we can hardly be sure 
that the new Yamato’s expedition in a.d. 404 ended with defeat 
Just in this year, as stated in the Inscription. The Inscription then 
says that in a.d. 407 fifty thousand foot and horse were dispatched 
and ordered to . . . Fighting killed and annihilated enemy If this 
sentence is connected with the Japanese expedition to Korea in 
A.D. 407, then the Kokuli victory of 404 described on the monument 
was on a small scale and of no more importance than a local battle. 
The date of a.d. 407 is correct and it should be related to the Kokuli 
victory over the Yamato troops. Unfortunately the Inscription 
here has a few ideographs defaced so that the complete defeat 
sustained by Japan is not clear. 

In A.D. 413 Nihonshoki notes : “ King Tyou-chi of Kudara died. 
Accordingly his son Kun-in-shin became King. The King was 
a child. So Mong-man-chi, of Yamato (?), took the administration 
of the state. He had an intrigue with the King's mother, and his 
conduct was in many ways improper.® When King Cho Yu 
succeeded to the throne after the death of his father Great King 
Kuang-K’ai“Ko'Tai (Kotaiwo) the relations with Kokuli were not 
satisfactory for Japan. He sent a messenger to Yamato announcing 
his enthronement in an offensive address. Nihonshoki notes it : 

^ The King of Koryo ’ sent an envoy to the Court with tribute. 
He presented an address in which it was said : The King of 

Koryo ” instructs the Land of Nippon.' Now the Heir Apparent, 
Ujimo-waka-iratsuko, read this and w^as enraged. He reproached 
the Koryo envoy with the rudeness of the address and tore it up." ^ 
After A.D. 407 J apan's influence in Korean peninsula was declining, 
and her relations with Kokuli and Kudara were maintained only 
with difficulty. The new spiritual life came to Yamato with the 
arrival of scholar Wani from Korea, a.d. 404, in the very year of 
Japan’s great military activities in the peninsula, which were too 
exhaustive to be victorious. For contemporary historians the 
seventeen years of Japanese fighting (a.d. 391-407) in Korea 

1 T.e. five years. a vol, i, p. 267. 

3 ETN,, vol. i, p. 267. ^ p, 268. 
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provide an excellent docnment of Japan’s early ambition to expand 
beyond the ArcHpelago to tlie Continent. 

The Cheonology op Kotai5 Inscbiption and op NmoNsnoKi 

Chbonicle 

Comparing the historical events of Kdtaio Inscription and 
NihonshoM chionich, we find that the dates of battles between 
Koknii and other Korean states and their enemy Japan differ by 
120 years.^ This discrepancy may be considered from many points.^ 
But the incorrectness of the NihonshoM is hardly disputed. We 
shall compare the records with the Kotaiw5 Inscription 

to show the mistake of NihonshoM and to ascertain that the long 
war between Korea and Japan took place in the reign of Ojin- 
Tenno in 391-407. 

The two comparative chronological tables in hexagenary cycle 
will help the reader to follow the author’s way of deduction. 

NihonshoM (a.b. 271, year of Junior Metal Hare) ® 

A.n. 391, 3rd year. This year King Sinsa of Pekche (Kudara) 
was disrespectful to the celestial Court (i.e. of Japan). Therefore 
Ki-no-Tsuno-Sukune, Hata no Yashiro no Sukune, Ishikaha no 
Sukune, and Tsuku no Sukune were sent to call him to an account 
for his rudeness. Hereupon the people of Pekche slew Sinsa by 
way of apology. Ki no Tsuno no Sukune and the others accordingly 
estabhshed Ahwa as King and returned to Japan.” 

Kotaio Inscription 

A,i), 391, ‘^And in the year of Junior-Metal-Hare, Wei came 
crossing the sea and defeated Kudara, and Shiragi, and made them 
her subjects.” 

NihonshoM (a.d. 276, year of Senior Fire Monkey) 

A.n. 395, 7th year, Autumn, 9th Month. Men of Koryo 
(Kokuli), men of Pekche (Kudara), men of Imna (Mimana), and 
men of SiUa (Shiragi) all together attended the Court. Orders 
were then given to Takechi no Sukune to take these various men 
of Han (Korea) and make them dig a pond. Therefore the pond 
was given a name, and was called the pond of the men of Han.” 

^ Confer also Kume K, Nippon-Kodai-shi, vol. ii, chapter e2nd., 

® Vide historical researches of Kxime, Yoshida, and Naka concerning the early 
Japanese-Korean relation. For the English readers it will be very interesting to 
see Japards Continental Expansion, hy Professor Kuno I., vol. i, pp. 199-214. 

* Dates in parenthesis according to the“oificialIJapanese chronology. 
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Kotaio Inscription 

AJ). 395. '' That inscriptions reads : □ □ in the Eftli year of 

Ei-Rakuj that is the year of Junior-Wood-Sheep, the King, instead 
of taking a rest with □ led (the troops) in person and attacked 
Mount Ha-Mu (Kara).” 

Kotaio Inscription 

A.D. 396. In the sixth year of Senior-Fire-Monkey, the King 
in person led marine forces and attacked the country of Ri-Zan 
(Kudara).” 

Nihonshohi (a.d. 276, year of Senior Fire Monkey) 

A.D. 396. 8th year, Spring, 3rd month. Men of Pekche attended 
Court. The Pekche record says : ' King Ahwa came to the throne 
and was disrespectful to the honourable country. Therefore we 
were despoiled of Chhim-mi-ta-ryo, Hyonnam, Chi-chhim, Kong-na, 
and Eastern Han. Herewith Prince Chik-chi was sent to the Celestial 
Court in order to restore the friendship of former kings.' ” 

Kotaio Inscription 

A.D. 396. [King of Kudara] made an oath saying : ‘ Hence- 
forth for a long time I will serve you as an allied subject.' ” 

A.D. 398. In the eighth year of Senior Earth Dog some troops 
were sent to explore Haku-Shin and To-Koku.” 

Nihonshoki (a.d. 279, year of Junior Earth Boar) 

A.D. 399. ‘‘'Japan sent strong expeditionary forces to Korea 
under the command of General Katsuraki no Sotsuhiko, and Kudara 
offered allegiance to Japan.” 

Kotaio Inscription 

A.D. 399. “ In the ninth year of Junior Earth Boar Kudara 
broke Ms oath and amicably communicated with Wai.” 

Kotaio Inscription 

A.D. 399--400. “ The King (Kotaio) went down to Heijo, 
when Shiragi sending a messenger addressed the King, saying ; 
‘ The Wei people filled the frontiers, destroyed the castles and moats, 
and made your allied subjects theirs.' '' 

Kotaio Inscription 

A.D. 400. “In the tenth year of Senior Metal Rat the King 
commanded fifty thousand foot and horse to go and rescue Shiragi. 
From the castle of Dan-Kyo they went to Shiragi castle, which 
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Wei people filled— when the troops (of Kotaid) were just about to 
arrive there, the Wei rebels retreated. . . . Wgi filled and Wei 
collapsed, the castles greatly. . . 

Nilionshoiki ( a . b . 282, year of Senior Water Tiger) 
a,d, 402. '' 14th year, Spring, 2nd month. The King of Pekche 
sent as tribute a seamstress named Maketsu. She was the first 
ancestress of the present seamstress of Kume. This year the Lord 
of Yntsnld (in Korea) came from Pekche and offered his allegiance. 
Accordingly he addressed the Emperor,, saying : ‘^ Thy servant 

was coming to offer allegiance with one hundred and twenty districts 
of the people of his own land, when the men of Silla prevented 
them, and they were all forced to remain in the land of Kara." 
Hereupon Katsu-raki no Sotsuhiko was sent to bring the men of 
Yutsuki from Kara. Now three years passed, and Sotsuhiko did 
not come.’’ 

NihonshoM (a.d. 283, year of Junior Water Hare) 

A.D. 403. '' 16th year, Autumn, 8th month, 6th day. The 

King of Pekche sent A-Chik-Ki with two quiet horses as tribute 

Moreover, A-Chik-Ki was able to read the classics, and so the Heir 
Apparent, Uji no AVaka Iratsuko, made Mm. his teacher. Here- 
upon the Emperor inquired of A-Chik-Ki, saying : ^ Are there other 
learned men superior to thee ? ’ He answered and said : " There 
is Wang-in (Wani), who is superior.’ Then Areda Wake, ancestor 
of the Kimi of Kojsuke, and Kamu-nagi-wake were sent to Pekche 
to summon Wang-in.” 

Nihonshoki (a.d. 284, year of Senior Wood Dragon) 

A.D. 404. '' 16th year, Spring, 2nd month. Wang-in arrived, 
and straightway the Heir Apparent, Uji no Waka Iratsuko, took 
him as teacher, and learnt various books from him. ... In tMs 
year King Ahwa of Pekche died. The Emperor then sent for Prince 
Tyon-chi, and addressed Mm saying : ' Do thou return and succeed 
to the royal Dignity.’ Accordingly he further granted to Mm the 
territory of Eastern Han and so dismissed Mm (he was as a hostage 
of Kara). . . , 

'' 8th month. Kku no Sukune of Heguri and Tada no Sukune 
of Ikuba were sent to Kara. Choice troops were granted them, 
and the Emperor commanded them saying : " The long delay in 
Sotsuhiko’s return must be owing to his being detained by the 
opposition of the men of Silla (SMr%i). Do you go speedily, assail 
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Silla, and open a way for Hm/ Hereupon Kizu no Sukune and Ms 
colleague moved forward tkeir ckoice troops and arrived at the 
Silla frontier. The King of Silla was afraid, and confessed his guilt, 
so they brought away with them the people of Kungwol {or Yutsuki) 
and Sotsuhiko.” 

Kotaio Inscription 

A,D. 404. In the fourteenth year of Senior Wood Dragon, the 
Wai were again rebellious and invaded the boundaries of Tai-Ho 
destroying the castles of . . , and of Seki. The Wai troops attacked 
from the sea-side by leading a fleet of ships . . . near Heijo. . . . 
The Wai invaders were routed and countless numbers of them were 
slaughtered.’’ 

Kotaio Inscription 

A.D. 407. In the seventeenth year of Junior Fire Sheep, fifty 
thousand foot and horse were dispatched and ordered to. . . . 
Fighting killed and annihilated enemy.” 

NihonshoM (a.d. 293, year of Junior Water Bull) 

A.n. 413. ‘'26th. King Tyou-chi of Pekche (Kudara) died. 
Accordingly his son Kun-in-sin became King. The King was a 
child. Therefore Mong-man-chi of Yamato took the administration 
of the state. He had an intrigue with the Eng’s mother, and Ms 
conduct was in many ways improper. The Emperor hearing tMs, 
sent for Mm.” 

Nihonshoki (a.d. 296, year of Senior Fire Dragon) 

A.o. 416. “ 28th year, Autumn, 9th month. The King of Koryo 
sent an envoy to the Court with tribute. He presented an address, 
in wMch it was said : ‘ The King of Koryo instructs the Land of 
Nippon.’ Now the Heir Apparent, Uji no Waka Iratsuko, read 
this address and was enraged. He reproached the Koryo envoy 
with the rudeness of the address and tore it up.” 

A COMPABATIVE TaBLE 

of the deaths of the Japanese Emperors during the chronological 
period of Kotaiwo monument, according to the NihonshoM, with 
corrections, made by Professors YosMda ^ and Kume.^ 

^ Of. for details Wedemeyer’s Japanische FrilhgescMchte, pp. 16-24 ; Yoshida 
Togo, Nihlcan-hosU-dan, pp. 328-440, Tokyo, 1893 [0 ^ H ^ 

A St Mo)- 

® Kume, Dai-nippon-kodai-sMf A H A A pp. lS-25, Tokyo, 1916, 

2 vols. ; in the Waseda Universily series H ^ ^ (12 vols). 
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The Kotaio monument chronology begins with the date of the 
Japanese invasion of Kudara and Shiragi in a.d. 391 and ends in 
A.n. 414, the date of the erection of the monument by King Cho-Ju- 
Wo. This period almost covers the reigns of the Ojin-Tenno and 
Nintoku-Tenno in Japan as shown in the above table. The author, 
taking into consideration the above table of chronological differences, 
has tried to frame a new table on the basis of Kotaio monument 
and the Nihonshoki, according to the hexagenary cycle in order 
to testify that the historical events of the monument took place 
in the Ojin-Tenno period. 


Chronological Table 

of 0jin”Tenn5 period in years of hexagenary cycle according to the 
Nihonshoki chronicle and Kotai5 Inscription, compared with 
official chronology and corrected chronology by the author. 


Japanese Official 
Chronology 


Corrected 

Chronology 


B 3: 26 [Tsnchinoto Ushi] 
Junior Earth Bull 
^ 27 [Kanoe Tora] 

Senior Metal Tiger 
^ 5]] 28 [Kanoto Wu] 
Junior Metal Hare 
50 ^ 29 [Mizunoe Tatsu] 
Senior Water Dragon 
^ E 30 [Mizunoto Mi] 

Junior Water Serpent 
^ ^ 31 [Kinoe Uma] 

Senior Wood Horse 
2 j ^ 32 [Kinoto Hitsuji] 
Junior Wood Sheep 
n * 33 [Hinoe Saru] 

Senior Fire Monkey 



i Yoshida 

! 

: Kume Official Chronology 

Emperor Year 

A.D. 

A.D. Jap. era 

A.B. 

Ojin . . 7 

Nintoku . 36 

394 

427 

408 970 

432 1,067 

310 

399 
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Japanese Official 
Chronology 

1 2 

A.D. Jap. Era 

Years of Cycle 

3 

Corrected 

Chronology 

4 5 

277 

937 

T ® 34 [Hinoto Tori] 

Junior Fire Bird 

397 

9 

278 

938 

35 [Tsuchinoe Imi] 
Senior Earth Dog 

398 

10 

279 

939 

S ^ 36 [Tsuchinoto I] 
Junior Earth Boar 

399 

11 

280 

940 

H ^ 37[E:anoeNe] 

Senior Metal Eat 

400 

12 

281 

941 

^ gat 38 [Kanoto Ushi] 
Junior Metal Bull 

401 

„13 

282 

942 

5 ^ 39 [Mizunoe Tora] 
Senior Water Tiger 

402 

14 ' 

283 

943 

^ IP 40 [Mizunoto Wu] 
Junior Water Hare 

403 

15 

284 

944 

^ ^ 41 [IGnoe Tatsu] 

Senior Wood Dragon 

404 

16 

285 

945 

Zi B 42 [Kinoto Mi] 

Junior Wood Serpent ; 

405 

17 

286 

946 

^ 43 [Hinoe Uma] 

Senior Fire Horse 

406 

18 

287 

947 

y [Hinoto Hitsuji] 

Junior Fire Sheep 

407 

19 

288 

948 

^ ^ 45 [Tsuchinoe Saru] 
Senior Earth Monkey 

408 

20 

289 

949 

B M [Tsuchinoto Tori] 

Junior Earth Bird 

409 

21 

i ■■'■■■ ■' 

1 

290 ! 

950 

^ 47[KanoeInn] 

Senior Metal Dog 

410 

22 

291 

951 

^ g 48 [Kanoto I] 

Junior Metal Boar 

411 

23 

292 

952 

1 3^ 49 [Mizunoe Ne] 

Senior Water Eat 

412 

24 

293 

953 

^ 3: [Mizunoto Ushi] 
Junior Water Bull 

413 

25 

294 

954 

^ II 51 [Kino© Tora] 

Senior Wood Tiger 

414 

26 

296 

955 

Zi IP 52 [Kinoto Wu] 

Junior Wood Hare 

415 

27 

296 ! 

956 

^ 53 [Hinoe Tatsu] 

416 

28 



Senior Fire Dragon 
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The Plague and its Effects upon the Mamluk 
% , Army" 

By BAVID NEUSTADT 

F rom the dose of the eighth century a.h. till the Ottoman 
conquest of Egypt in a.h. 922 the Mamluk army underwent 
a slow but steady decline. There were three main causes : — 

(a) Economic : the exhaustion of Egypt’s rich resources due to 
the predatory economic system of the Mamluks. 

(b) Military: deterioration of discipline in the army ; its excessive 
occupation with politics; the corrupt practice in one section of 
the army to obtain, for payment, exemption from participation in 
military expeditions ; neglect of the traditional military training 
(based mainly on the furusiyya games) ; the insufficient use of 
new methods of warfare arising from the introduction of firearms. 

(c) Reduced manpower : the continuous decrease of the popula- 
tion in the native countries of the Mamluks (especially the steppes 
of Southern Russia and the Caucasus) ; the outbreaks of plague ^ 
in Egypt. 

^ This paper is a chapter from a study on the Mamluk army. It discusses the 
plague only in so far as it constituted a serious and permanent threat to that army’s 
existence. Thus, for instance, the plague of 695 (Suluk, i, pp. 810-815 ; Nujum, 
Cairo ed., viii, p. 79, 11. 1-2 ; Zettersteen, p. 37, i. 17-p. 38, 1. 14) is not discussed 
here. Nor does this paper discuss the outbreaks of plague in areas other than 
Cairo, since the main body of the Mamluk army was concentrated in the Egyptian 
capital. Such outbreaks took place in Aleppo and district in 787 (Ibn Qa^i Shuhba, 

f S, Par. Ar. 1,599, fo. 9a, U. 19-22 ; p. 10b, U. 16-17) ; in Aleppo, Hama, 
amascus, Baalbek, the Hawran, Jordan Valley, Bamleh, Gaza, and Alexandria 
in 795 (Ibn Qadi Shuhba, fa 90a, U. 6-8 ; fo. 90a, 1. 25-90b, 1. 1) ; the great plague 
in Upper Egypt in 808 (Nujfim, vi, p. 176, 11. 17-18 ; the great plague in Damascus 
in 814 (ibid, p. 246, IL 6-8) ; the plague of 825 in Aleppo, Hama, and Hims (ibid., 
p. 559, 1. 19) ; the plague of 826, which broke out with violence in Damascus 
and spread as far as Gaza (ibid., p, 565, h. 6-7) ; the plague of 863 in Aleppo and 
district (Nujum, vii, p. 520, 11. 7-9) ; the plague in Upper Egypt in 912 (Ibn ly^s, 
iv, p. 109, 11. 15-16) ; the plague of 918 in Alexandria, Rosetta, and several coastal 
areas (ibid., p. 295, 11. 17-18). 

2 Apart from its common designation of ^a*un, the plague also had three other 
designations at the time of the Mamldks : (a) ta^n (Ibn ly^, Cairo ed., ii, p. 18, 

I 27 ; p. 169, 11. 27-9 ; p. 170, U. 1, 5, 16 ; Ibn ly^s, hi, p. IS, H. 19-20 ; Ibn 
ly^s, iv, p. 306, 11. 14-16 j p. 375, E. 5-9) ; {b) fad (Zubdat Kashf al-Mamalik, 
p. 112, 11. 1-7 ; Uawadith, p. 337, 1. 20 ; Ibn ly&s, Cairo ed., ii, p. 21, 11. 17-19 ; 
Ibn lyas, iv, p. 95, 11. 4-7 ; p. 298, 1. 19 ; p. 302, 1. 10 ; p. 359, 1, 19-p. 360, 1. 2) ; 
and (c) wabd‘ (Nujum, v, p. 154, U. 13-16 ; p. 191, U. 17-18 ; JTujdm, vi, p. 559, 
1. 19 ; pp. 652-659 ; Nujum, vii, 534, 11. 11-15 ; HawHdith, p. 332, L 6 ; Suitik, 
i, pp. 810-815 ; Zettersteen, p. 37, 1. 17-p, 38, 1. 14)* 
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Among these causes the plague though not a primary cause 
played a considerable part in weakening the Mamluk army. During 
the ninth century a.h. and the beginning of the tenth, it took a heavy 
toll visiting the Mamluk state with far greater frequency than 
during the early Mamluk period. In the eighth century the Black 
Death destroyed a very large proportion of the population and 
military forces of the Mamluk state ; but it was almost the only 
large epidemic experienced during that century. While the ninth 
century saw no outbreak of the same dimensions, a series of severe 
epidemics broke out whose cumulative effect upon the Mamluk 
army was far more damaging than the outbreak of a.h. 749. Apart 
from the epidemic of a.h. 749, there were two others of major 
proportions in 764 ^ and 790-1,2 and one of lesser severity in 760.3 
Of these three outbreaks only the plague of 791 is cited as having 
affected the army especially.^ The position was different, however, 
during the ninth and the tenth centuries. Between a.h. 819 and 919 
fourteen serious outbreaks occurred (i.e. one every seven years on 
an average), as well as two minor epidemics. In almost all the 
major epidemics the Royal Mamluks ^ are mentioned as being 
especially hard hit, and from the number of deaths given by the 
historians, it appears that a considerable part of the army perished. 
There seem good grounds for accepting the figures, since the number 
of Mamluks was small and every soldier was known and registered 
in the Diwan. Moreover, with regard to the numbers of the 
Mamluks contemporary historians made extremely conservative 
estimates, and discrepancies between the different sources are very 
slight. The correctness of these estimates is corroborated by th^; 

" Nujum, V, p. 185, U. 12-14 ; Ibn Katliir, xiv, p. 312, U. 17-18, 23-26. 

2 Nujum, V, p. 408, U. 10-lX • p. 507, 11. 11-13. 

3 Ibid. p. 154, II. 13-16. 

* Ibn Qadi Shuhba, fo. 28b, 1. 19-29a, 1. 6. 

" The composition of the Mamluk army in Egypt was as follows 

(i) The Royal Mamluks {mamdlik sultdniyya)^ which were subdivided into 
(a) the Mamluks of former sultans {mamdlik al-saldtin aUmutaqaddimaf qardnts 
or qardnisa) ; {b) the Mamluks of the ruling sultan {mnsUarawdt, julbdn, ajldb). 

rom amo;]^ the mushiarawdt a corps of pages and bodyguards was selected known 
as kMssakiyya ; (c) the Mamluks of the amirs who passed into the service of the 
s^tan owing to the death or dismissal of their masters {sayfiyya), Zubda, p. 116, 
11. 14-15 ; Haw^dith, p. 443, 11. 16-19. 

(ii) The Mamluks of the amirs {mamdlik al~umard\ a§ndd aUumard'). 

^ {Hi) Sons of the amirs {awldd an-nds) and soldiers drawn from among the local 
inhabitants {ajndd al~Mqa), 
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numbers of Mamluks recorded as attending pay and otlier parades, 
and by tbe size of military expeditions^ So the fantastic plague 
casualties given for civilians by the historians should not lead to 
the conclusion that their figures for the Mamluk casualties are 
exaggerated as well. Moreover, Ibn Taghri-Birdi is in several 
places critical of the numbers given of deaths among the civilian 
population, and claims that they are unreliable ^ ; whereas he 
quotes the number of fatalities among the Mamluks unquestioningly. 

The major outbreaks of plague occurred in 819,^ 822,'^ 824,^ 
833,® 841,^ 848,® 853, « 864,^^^ 873, 881 ,^^ 397 , 903, 910, and 
919.^® Two less severe outbreaks occurred in a.h. 858 and 869 
and these should possibly be regarded as one. According to Ibn 
lyas, the plague of 897 was notable because as many as sixteen 
years had elapsed since the previous epidemic.^® 

The plague did not affect all sections of the population equally. 
Its victims were chiefly foreigners and children, elements that had 
not secured a sufidcient degree of immunity, a category which, 
of course, included the Mamluks. The local inhabitants having 
become immune after many generations, were affected to a far 
lesser extent. In almost every epidemic the following formula, 
or one resembling it, is used : wafataka ahid'un bil-mamdlih 

1 These matters are discussed in the chapter dealing with the military expeditions 
and payments to the Mamluk army. 

2 Nujum, vii, pp. 530-2, and in the notes ; HawMith, p. 337, U. 18-21. 

® Nujum, vi, p. 357, 11. 15-16 ; p. 359, 11. 10-11. 

* Ibid. pp. 394-6. 

® Nujhm, vii, p. 528, U. 3-18 ; p. 534, 11. 11-15. 

« Ibn lyis, Cairo ed., ii, p. 18, 11. 25-7 ; p. 19, 1. 5 ; Nujhm, vi, pp. 652-9. 

Ibn lyas, Cairo ed., ii, p. 21, 11. 17-19 ; Nujum, vi, p. 758, 1. 9. 

® Nujum, vii, p. 131, 11. 11—14; p. 294, 11. 18-20 ; Hawadith, p. 11, ii. 7-15 ; 
Tibr, p. 76, U. 22-3. 

^ Nujhm, vii, p. 164, 11. 7-8 ; p. 167, U. 3-4 ; p. 168, U. 17-19. 

NujUm, vii, p. 515, 11. 13-14 ; p. 520, 11. 7-9 ; p. 523, I. 3 ; p. 525, 11. 3-6 ; 
Hawadith, p. 331, 11. 1-2 ; p. 332, U. 5-7 ; pp. 334-8, 

Hawadith, p. 687, U. 18-19 ; p. 688, 11. 6-13 ; p. 699, 11 2-3 ; Ibn lyas, iii, 
p. 17, n. 4-5 ; p. 26, U. 17-21 ; p. 28, U. 7-11. 

Ibn lyas, iii, p. 118, 11. 4-6 ; p. 119, 1. 3. 

13 Ibid. p. 282, 1. 17-p. 283, 1. 2 ; p. 285, U. 6-7 ; p. 287, U. 11-13. 

1 ^ Ibid. p. 378, 11. 9-11 ; p. 401, 11. 13-15. 

13 Ibn lyas, iv, p. 63, U. 11-13 ; p. 64, 11. 1-6 ; p. 75, U. 17-21. 

i» Ibid. p. 302, 11. 3-11 ; p. 298, 1. 16-p. 299, 1. 10. 

1 ? HawMith, p. 206, 11. 6-7. 

18 Ibid. p. 224, 1. 16 ; p. 228, U. 18-19 ; p. 230, 11. 11-12 ; Ibn lyas, Cairo ed., ii, 
p. 48, U. 9-11. 

18 Ibn lyas, iii, p. 280, 11. 2-7. 





wal-atfdl wal-aUd wal-jawdrt wal-gliurdbd’ ^ (“ the plague caused 
death among the Mamluks, children, black slaves, slave-girls, 
and foreigners ”). 

The following are details of the havoc wrought by the plague 
among the Mamluks on the dates given, in addition to the stereo- 
typed formula just quoted. 

In A.H. 864, 1,400 of AynaFs mushtarawdt died,® whereas the 
total death rate of the Mamluks amounted to one-third.® In a.h. 
881, 2,000 of Qaitbdy’s mushtarawdt died, excluding the deaths 
that occurred among the qardms and the sayfiyya.^ In a.h. 903, 
1,000 Eoyal Mamluks died.® In addition to the above numbers 
the sources, in referring to the deaths caused by plague, use expres- 
sions such as : “ the number of dead among the Ma,Tnlrika -was 
too great to be counted,”® “ every day 50 Mamluks died,”? “ the 
barracks in the citadel were emptied of the Royal Mamluks because 
of their death.” ® The historians think that, but for tba nlaome 
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the Mamluks. Naturally during epidemics the sultans were greatly 
concerned about the fate of their Mamluks : BarsbS-y was so worried 
by the death of his Mamluks that he disregarded a missive he 
received from Iskandar bin Qara Yusuf announcing his intention 
of moving against their common enemy, Qara Yalak, the Turco- 
mam^ A.ynal, expressing his worry about the plague, said: 
'‘Barsbay and Jaqmaq wished the plague upon their Mamluks 
and their wish was granted them. But I wished no such thing 
upon my Mamluks ; why, then, has the plague afficted me ? ^ 
As to the non-Mamluk soldiers, they suffered far less. Only for 
the 749 epidemic do the sources record the death of many of the 
ajndd aVhalqa^ but then the local inhabitants also suffered to an 
unprecedented degree. 

The losses caused by epidemics were sustained largely by the 
Mamluks of the ruling sultan. The reason would appear to be 
that they were younger than the Mamluks of the previous sultan 
and had been serving in Egypt for a shorter period, and the} 
included several hundred pupils of the military schools {huttdbiyya), 
who were still children or adolescients. Moreover, Mamluks of 
former reigns who had not been sufficiently immune had died in 
previous epidemics, so that most of the survivors could withstand 
the plague. Eegarding the 864 epidemic it is possible to determine 
more or less what the proportion of deaths among the mmhtamwdi 
was in comparison with the other classes of Mamluks. In 865 
(a year after the epidemic in which 1,400 mushtarawdt died), Aynal 
died, leaving some 1,200 mmUa/rawdL^ Even if we assume that 
he did not buy any more Mamluks after that epidemic (which he 
was hardly likely to do, seeing that the mushtarawdt composed the 
very foundation of his rule), it appears that more than half the 
Mamluks he had bought died during that outbreak, whereas the 
number who died among the Mamluks of all classes did not amount 
to more than a third. It should also be noted that, with regard 


^ Nujum, vi, p. 653, 11. 4-7, 

2 Hawadith, p. 333, 11. 10-13. The sultan Barsbay told hia Mamluks that God 
had brought the plague upon them for their wicked deeds, and used the argument 
of a divine visitation to get them to mend their way and bring about unity among 
them (Nuidm, vi, p. 768, 1. 20-p. 769, 1, 4). The death of the Mamltiks from 
plague rejoiced even Ibn TaghrS-Birdi (Nujhm, vii, p. 535, 11. 13-15; p. 540^ 
11, 2-4), who was himself the son of one of the greatest Mamluk amirs, and had 
close connections with the highest officers of the army. 

* Nujum, vii, p. 671, 11. 15-20. 
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to two epidemics, the sources make special mention of the death 
of amirs of ten and kMssakiyya.^ The reason for this is obvious : 
the latter were all, and the former very largely, mushtarawdL 
To show how the plague could undermine the foundations of 
an army in the East during the Middle Ages, let us cite an example 
of the fate of one army during the period. In 880 the Qadi al~^4.skar 
of the Mamluk state returned from a mission to Hasan at-Tawil, 
grandson of Qara Yalak, and reported that Hasan's army had been 
almost wiped out by the plague, so that it no longer constituted a 
danger. The sultan was pleased to receive this news,^ as he had 
prepared to send an expedition against Hasan at-Tawil^ 

During epidemics the civihan population used largely to migrate 
to areas not affected by the plague. The sources do not say 
whether the Mamluks also migrated. The single exception to 
this is in respect of the 919 epidemic when, we are told, a number 
of the amirs sent their children, and two of them even part of their 
Mamluks, to at-Tur. Ibn lyas points out that, save on this 
occasion, the amirs never did any such thing.^ 

While an epidemic was actually raging, the regular life of the 
army was disorganized. The plague severely handicapped military 
expeditions, since many men would die on the march ^ ; and so 
we hear only of isolated instances of sizable expeditions setting 
out when the plague was at its height.® Barsbay did not accept 
the invitation to participate in a campaign against the fortress 
of Amid, because it reached him when a plague was raging in Egypt. 
The campaign was carried out by Barsbay only three years later. 
The plague also brought about vast changes and considerable 


1 Ibn lyas, iii, p. 121, U. 18-19 ; Ibn lyas, iv, p. 77, II. 13-14. 

2 Ibn lyas, iii, p. 106, U. 15-18 ; Ibn lyas, Cairo ed., ii, p. 160, 11. 6-8. 

3 Ibn lyas, Cairo ed., ii, p. 159, 11. 3-17. 

* Ibn ly^s, iv, p. 298, L 16-p. 299, 1. 10 ; al-Sakhawi speaks slightingly about a 
Mamluk amir who ran away from one place to another in order to escape the 
plague, and in the end died from some other cause (Daw* iii, p. 26, 11. 28-9). 

s Ibn lyas, iii, p. 27, U. 11-14 ; Ihn lyas, Cairo ed‘, ii, p. 107, U. 13-14. 

® The great military expedition of a.h. 848 against Rhodes set out only after 
the epidemic had become less violent in Cairo (Nujum, vii, p. 131, 1. 11-p. 132, 1. 6). 
Apparently the plague came to Egypt in the midst of preparations for this expedi- 
tion, The plague of A.H. 791 was particularly disastrous owing to the fact that 
it occurred during the wars of succession to the sultanate, first, between Barqfiq 
and his opponents, and then among his opponents themselves. Many died of 
the plague at the time, and many others were killed in the fightinac (Nuium, v, 
p. 507, II. 11-13). j , , 
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confusion in the ownership of feudal fiefs {iqtd^dt) and military 
property. In some outbreaks of plague one fief changed hands 
from three to nine times. Tailors and shoemakers took fiefs 
belonging to the lialqa and donned military uniforms.^ In another 
outbreak the number of fiefs that became available was so large, 
and there was so much confusion and seizure of property, that 
even the kuitdbiyya, studying in the noilitary schools, took fiefs 
before their release and prior to obtaining their horses.^ In 897 
the sultan assembled the entire army, julbdn and qardms, and gave 
each man a horse out of the effects of the deceased Mamluks.^ 
In 919 the sultan distributed among the hMssakiyya 800 helmets, 
600 sets of horse armour, and coats of mail, shields, swords, lances, 
quivers, and arrows which had been the property of Mamluks 
carried off by the plague.^ 

The Mamluk army suffered severely from successive epidemics. 
Before it had time to recover from one a new one broke out. So 
the plague must be accounted an important recurrent factor in 
weakening that army during the second half of the Mamluk period. 


1 Nujum, V, p. 73, H. 6-18 ; p. 72, 1. 15. Nujum, vi, p. 615, 11. 14-15. Ibid., 
p. 658, 1. 7; p. 815, U. 7-8. 

® Hawadith, p. 335, 11. 19-21. Nevertheless, a certain amount of order was 
maintained in the distribution of fiefs during epidemics. In a.h. 897 the Ayndliyya 
received the fiefs of the Ayndliyya^ the Khushqadamiyya those of the Khush- 
qadamiyya, etc. (Ibn lyas, iii, p. 286, n. 1). During epidemics the julbdn used to 
take advantage of the prevailing disorder to seize fiefs belonging to weaker forma- 
tions (e.g. Nujum, vii, p. 536, 11. 1-15 ; Haw5dith, p. 334, 1. 15-p. 336, 1. 9), and 
to rob the civilian population and plunder their shops (Nujum, vii, p. 534, 11. 1 1-15 ; 
Ibn lyfis, iii, p. 380, 1. 21-p. 381, 1. 8). On the other hand, there were cases where, 
owing to the decline in the numbers of the julbdn as a result of the plague, hay and 
oats appeared on the market at cheaper prices (Nujum, vii, p. 541, 11. 11-13). 
In normal times the julbdn used to requisition such commodities for their horses. 

® Ibn lyas, iii, p. 286, n. 2. 

* Ibn lyas, iv, p. 359, 1. 19~p. 360, 1. 2. 



The Letters of Rashid al-Dio Fadl-Allah 

By REUBEN LEVY 

T O examine a piece of literature bearing a great name and find 
that it has been wrongly ascribed may be profitable if the 
work is interesting. Unfortunately^ the collection of letters described 
in Professor Browne’s Literary History of Persia (voL iii, pp. 80 ff.) 
and the Catalogue of Oriental MSS. belonging to E. G. Browne 
(pp. 146 f.) would only have had interest and significance if they 
had indeed been a transcript of the vizier Eashid al-Din FadI- Allah’s 
own correspondence or despatches. 

Actually many of these letters bear evidence of very dubious 
authenticity, so that it would be precarious to attach value for 
historical purposes to any in the collection. Not only do they lack 
the characteristic marks of Eashid al-Din’s style and language, 
amply displayed in the Jdmi' ahTaivdrlkh, but they are filled with 
anachronisms and improbabilities and phrased in the vaguest and 
most palpably exaggerated fashion. That a statesman both cautious 
and businesslike such as Eashid al-Din is known to have been 
should have dealt with matters concerning finance and revenue in 
such inflated and unrestricted terms as are here to be found is a 
matter passing belief, more especially since he is known never to 
have been without a watchful and jealous colleague while he was 
vizier. 

On the evidence, the present collection of letters would seem to 
be of no earlier date than the fifteenth century and, at a guess, 
of Indian provenance. The obvious intention universally is to 
glorify Eashid al-Din’s power and magnificence, his princely 
generosity and exemplary piety,^ 

^ The following are characteristic passages : 

(a) (fol. 22b) 

3 vJLTI j jl^\ ^ ^ jhT aT 3 

^ JjU oI y ^ L U juUs- ^ jjf 

3 ^ ji C)^j\ jZS' 

( 6 )(foLI 016 ) 

Lusi ^ • • . pj j 0 

3 3“^ 3 0^^ 3 33"^^ J 
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Professor Storey in Ms Persian lAtemture (section ii, fasc. i, 
pp. 71 f.) recapitulates the details of Rashid al-Dln’s life and gives 
references to other sources of information. Here it will suflSice to 
give the main facts of his career. He iSrst comes into notice as 
physician to Abaqa Khan (regn, 1266-1281) hut there is no mention 
of any high office of state for him until the reign of Ghazan Khan 
(1296-1304) ^ when he was appointed, conjointly with his rival Saffi 
al-Din, to the office of vizier. In this office, along with his colleague, 
he continued when Ghazan was succeeded by Uljaytu Khan (regn. 
1304-1316). In 1312, Sa'd al-Din was killed and replaced by a more 
bitter rival, /Alishah, with whom Rashid al-Din quarrelled so 
violently that Uljaytu in 1316 divided up his empire for administra- 
tive purposes, assigning to each of the two men the government of 
different provinces. Finally in 1317 he was deprived of office and a 
year later, in 1318, put to death on the charge of having poisoned 
Ulja3rtii. 

Now for the letters themselves. 

{a) Number 7 (fol. 9b) purports to have been written at Sultaniyah 
in the reign of Uljaytu but is dated Sha‘ban 690 (August, 1291). 
It is true that the city was founded under Arghun (683/1284- 
690/1291), but it was not called Sultaniyah until long after the year 
690 when Uljaytu, who was the first Mongol prince to be entitled 
** Sultan came to the throne and called the city after this title 
(cf. Nuzhat al-Qulub, ed. Le Strange, p. 56, and trans. p. 61 ; Le 
Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 222). 

An example of the magniloquence of the letters is to be found in a 
passage occurring in the body of this one which grants to Majd al-Dln 
(presumably Rashid al-Din’s son) control over the provinces of 
Iran from the Oxus to the furthest limits of Rum, whence to the 
shores of the Indian Ocean {Daryd-i Sind) and all the territories of 
Egypt, the kingdom of Armenia Greater and Lesser, etc., etc.” This 
is a wide assignment, and one which ignores the fact that Egypt at 
least was never under Mongol control. (According to Durar al- 
Kdminah, iii, p. 217, Ghazan’s empire comprised Khurasan, the 
two Iraqs, Ears, Rum, Adharbayjan, and the Jazirah. Uljaytu^s 
was certainly not more extensive.) 

ajj jJIa j aJ.3b 

jjjS <LkJLJi jU vjsy j {«c) Jiy j ju 

^ See Quatrem^jr©. Bistoire des Mongols de la Perse, p. viii. 
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(d) On fol. 23a there is transcribed a mandate to Shaykh Majd 
al-Din Baghdadi, granting him, in addition to the office of Shaykh 
al-Islam, that of Shaykh ''of the khanqah of Padshah Ghazaii Khan 
situated in the town of Baghdad Mustawfi {Nuzhat al~Qiilub, p. 32) 
speaks of the khanqah which Ghazan had erected at Mashhad 'Ali 
(Najaf) but knows nothing of another at Baghdad. 

(c) Another letter, concerning an administrative appointment, 
is dated (fol 26b) from Tus, Sha'ban 670/1272. It speaks of the 
writer’s having neglected a certain Sharaf al-Din " because of my 
great preoccupation with affairs of state and the business of the 
treasury At the date given, according to the available evidence, 
Eashid al-Din was still no more than Abaqa Khan’s physician. 

(d) On fol. 36 there is a letter (No. 19) to the vizier’s son Amir 

'All, governor of Baghdad, instructing him to provide pensions for 
certain distinguished with whom he had lost contact "on 

account of the subjugation of the lands of Islam and the overthrow 
of Egypt and Syria”, whatever that phrase might imply in the 
circumstances. The list of persons mentioned is a catholic, not to say 
an indiscriminate, one ; for it purports that Rashid al-Din, himself 
an adherent of the ShM'i madhhab (cf. Browne, Ziif. Hist,, lii, p. 60), 
was providing for certain notorious Shi'a divines in addition to 
others of the Sunni madhhabs. If it is true that he was at one time 
very anxious to prove his orthodoxy, the fact is at any rate peculiar 
(cf. id., p. 76). Further, it happens that several of the persons to 
be included in the list of pensioners are singled out for mention by 
the biographers as having been men of wealth. 

One name in the list is that of Qutb al-Din Mas'ud Shirazi. A man 
so called was put to death for rebellious conduct by Ghazan Khan in 
700/1301--2 {Tdnkh-i Guzidah, p. 694), but possibly the reference 
in the list is either to Mahmud b. Mas'ud Shirazi the astronomer 
(d. 710/1311 ; cf. Brockelmann, GAL,, ii, p. 211 and SuppL) or to 
Muhammad (? Mahmud) b. M. al-Eazi the philosopher (d. 766/1364 ; 
Brockelmann, ii, 209). Dumr ahKdmimh (iv, pp. 340 and 339) 
speaks of both of these men as having been very wealthy and, in 
any event, the second of them would probably not have been eligible 
on the score of age. However, it must be admitted that other 
possibilities remain, even though the compiler of the list seems to 
have intended it to include only personages of fame. 

Next on the list comes the Qadi Nasir al-Din al-Baydawi, 
apparently the well-known Qur’an commentator. The date of his 
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death is unlmown : the probability is that it occurred in 716/1316 
(Brockelmann : SuppL i, p. 738), although Habib al-Siyar (iii, i, 78) 
gives it as either 685/1286 or 692/1293. 

Another prospective pensioner is ^A(Jud al-Dln aHji, who was 
born after 700/1300 and who is reported to have been well provided 
for already {Dtirar al-Kdminah, ii, p. 322). 

Then come, amongst others, Asil al-Din b. Khwajah Nasxr al-Din 
Tiisi, bearer of a famous name ; Jamal al-Din Mutahhar al-Hilli, 
who was chief of the Shi'a imams of Iraq under Uljaytu and again 
(cf. id,, ii, p. 71) a man extremely well endowed ; Shams al-Din Hindi, 
a resident of Delhi ; Sayf al-Din Misri of Antioch ; 'Izz al-Din 
Yusuf Qandahari ; Zakariya Multani and Ikhtiyar Sijistani. 

The inclusion of Indians at that date is worthy of comment and, 
still more, the assumed writer’s constant references to the elevated 
status he possessed in India at a time when there had been no 
Mongol penetration into the country. 

(e) Letter No. 29 (fol. 88b), dated from Multan, requests the 
addressee, Qutb al-Din Shirazi, to inform his royal master Arghun 
Khan (1284-91) of the writer’s achievements in India ; how that he 
had visited the Kings and Sultans ” of India, impressed upon 
them the might of the Il-Khan and demanded their submission to 
him. He went by sea, and at Delhi Sultan 'Ala al-Din sent out his 
nobles to provide the distinguished visitor with an istiqbdl. It is not 
known from other sources that Eashid al-Din held any office under 
Arghun, and, further, the only 'Ala al-Din at Delhi who might have 
fitted the given dates was the Khalji Sultan of that name. He, 
however, did not begin his reign until Arghun Khan had been dead 
four or five years. 

A little further on (fol. 91b) the writer declares that the Indian 
monarch had assigned to him annually shares of the produce of 
Gujerat and that the local chieftains were to be made responsible 
to his (Rashid al-Din’s) representatives at Basrah — ^in which 
neighbourhood he claims elsewhere in the letters to have had large 
estates — ^for the supply of such produce. 

(/) In letter 43 (fol. 143a) the writer speaks of the great friendship 
between himself and Sultan 'Ala al-Din " King of Hind ”, and how 
envoys were constantly coming and going between them. The letter 
contains an instruction to his agent to go to India (localities un- 
specified) and collect the revenues from his estates there. 

The crowning effort of the inventor of these at is displayed 
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on foL 143b, where, after a ponderous recapitulation of his vast 
and all-embracing powers, Rashid al-Din declares himself disposed 
to bestow upon certain of his old servants munificent largesse, part 
of which is to consist of the annual revenues of Kirman, beginning 
with the year 780.^ It was a cheap gift, for by that year he would 
have been dead himself sixty-two years and the intended 
beneficiaries, already elderly, far longer. 

^ The year is written out in full : 3 cnJlr 4JU- ( == a.d. 1378/9). 



Magical Terms in the Old Testament 

By a. GUILLAUME 


M y article in the Journal (1942, 111-121) has evoked two replies 
from Professor Driver : the first I answered (1943, 251-254) 
under twelve heads ; Professor Driver has dealt with four only in 
his second article.^ If this interchange is to go on I hope that it will 
follow the precedent set by Professor Driver’s controversy with 
Professor Rowley in the Z.D.M.O.^ Professor Driver had put forward 
the theory that the Hebrew preposition was a dual form and 
not a plural and that it was originally the noun buttocks He 
stated his case and his opponent wrote his reply to each point of the 
argument. The advantages of this method are that the disputant 
has to rebut or concede his opponent’s points, and the reader does 
not have to wait six months or more to read a reply to a half- 
forgotten controversy. 

What Professor Driver said ^ on Is. xlvii, 11 was : ‘‘ the verb 
which refers to nin is which has no magical associations.” 
He now says that his point is that Acc. huppuru and He. have 
no necessary magical connotation.^ His first statement was untrue : 
the second is correct. But in the context under discussion the 
preceding and following verses (9 and 11) plainly refer to Babylonian 
magic. With regard to nothing would be simpler than to read 
(== D) for Professor Driver does the converse on p. 167— and 
the objection raised disappears. 

With regard to niH he gives no reason for his assertion that it 
is almost certainly not the same word as awatu, despite the fact that 
the editors of the Eas Shamra texts translated the word by reference 
to the Acc. awatu, and I (independently) hit upon it while searching 
for a philological parallel to a word which I was convinced was often 
used in a magical context in Hebrew. Moreover he himself is 
compelled to translate min (windy) words I 
Professor Driver dismisses the views of Jewish scholars on the 

1 1. JEAS, 1944, 165-7. 

2 92, N.F. 17, 1938, pp. 53-59. 

® JEAS. 1943, 6. 

^ Tile rest of Prof. Driver’s note on the root kpr is incomprehensible to me. 
He seems to argue that because nHD is sometimes a synonym for I ought to 

cite the former "as a word of magical import! ** Onoo a synonym always a 
synonym ” is a new and dangerous doctrine. 
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ground that the ancient translators did not recognize the word as 
magical. On the next page he rejects the ancient renderings of 
“imriD “ bewitched ” as inadmissible. But what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and if the ignorance of ancient 
translators is a valid reason for rejecting a modern rendering he 
ought on his own reasoning to reject the rendering “ bewitched ” 
here. 

Lastly my objection to his rendering of Ps. 52, 4 
“ All the day thou devisest windy words 
(with) Thy tongue as a sharpened sword working slander ” 

instead of 

“ Thy tongue devisest curses 
Like a sharpened razor working slander ” 
is that it destroys the parallelism and introduces a mixed metaphor. 
The Hebrew, like the Arab, held that a curse was as effective as a 
weapon : the Aryan sharpened his arrow by a spell (or a prayer). 
How this latter fact can support the mixed metaphor which 
Professor Driver attributes to the psalmist I cannot conceive.^ 

HEBREW NOTES 

Professor Driver’s ingenious effort® to improve on Eitan’s 
emendation of ’'HS nSH will doubtless commend itseK to 

some, but it would be simpler to follow the note in the Muhlt 
4^ (X Icthm of anything is its heart (or centre) ” 

and render : 

“ My heart murmurs as though in pain ® 

My soul refuses to rest ” 

thus preserving the frequent association of “heart and soul ” in 
Hebrew, and avoiding the conjecture “ Qll^ fleshy part(s), i.e. 

entrails or intestines ”. An Arabism in Job is no rarity. 

^ In reply to Prof. Driver's assertion, p. 167, note 4, that spells and wild beasts 
are not naturally associated I need quote only the hijd, which acts 

hs/- cK- 

2 JBAS. 1944, 168. 

® It is true that rumbling of the bowels is not necessarily accompanied by 
suffering, but as the patient cannot rest and is complaining of his sufferings through- 
out the long speech in which these words occur, I do not think that the point is 
relevant. But I agree with Prof. Driver that the text should not be altered to 
*'11^ as would naturally mean as in pain. 



Psalm VII, 12-13 


By J. LEVEEN 

tQT'-San Di?f pn:: ssaiiy D;nbK 

“pn int£^p lyitsT imn ntdk 

T hese verses have been a stumbling block to successive genera- 
tions o£ editors. One of the latest of these, for example, 
Dr. W. 0. E. Oesterley,’- has courageously faced the difficulties 
but, for reasons which will be stated in the course of this note, got 
himself tied up rather badly. He saw clearly enough that 
Dl'"b33 must refer to God’s attitude to the Psalnaist’s enemy. 
But the difficulties began for him when he took 21^' kS'DN to 
refer to the wicked man. In the first place Oesterley did not 
sufficiently realize that the possibility of the wicked man repenting 
of his evil ways rarely occupied the mind of the Psalmist. It is in 
the Prophets that we get constant appeals to the wicked to repent, 
not in the Psalms. By the time of the Psalmists society had largely 
become stratified. The cleavage between the p^“Ilt and the 
was complete. To the p‘'n2f or 'JJ? the was irretrievably lost. 
God’s clemency was only sought on behalf of the 'jy straying from 
the path of righteousness. I would therefore suggest that nh DN 
referred to God, at the same time altering DK to DJ.® The 
rendering would then be : “ God is wroth every day ; yea, he wiU 
not turn back.” 

As for Nb“DN, it is obvious that these words fit awkwardly 
into the rest of the verse, where they are to be found at present. 
The T.YY points the way to a more smooth reading of the two 
verses. It renders verse 12 as follows : — 

d 6eos Kpt,T 7 ]S SiKCLtos kolI uy^vpos pidKpoQvpos 
arj opyrtv indycav Kad’ iKaoT’rjV rjpepav. 
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Following tte clue supplied by LXX we may reconstruct tLe 
verse as follows : — 


■iKl 03-7115 > pniJ tasity D"n7K 

3ity^ ah Q| ar-b33 bs«i 


It will be seen that a portion of what is at present verse 13 in 
the Masoretic tezt is now incorporated into verse 12, DK being at 
the same time changed to DJ. By taking kS DJ to refer to 
God and not to the mshd' the difficulties of interpretation disappear. 

When it came to verse 13, Oesterley’s difficulties crowded in on 
him. He reahzed that to talk of God whetting his sword and bending 
the bow struck a wrong note here. Yet the obvious solution eluded 
him. It is the rdshd^ who whets the sword and bends the how. A glance 
at Ps. xi, 2 reinforces this conclusion. In that passage it is the 
wicked who bend the bow and make ready their arrow.^ Apart 
from other considerations it seems scarcely appropriate that the 
same phrases would be used of God and the rdshd\^ Moreover, by 
relegating nh DJ to verse 12, we are provided with room 
in verse 13 for the very words which we are wanting, and without 
which the verse is so obscure. Here, too, Ps. xi, 2, comes to our 
rescue. I would therefore suggest that nSH should come at 

the beginning of verse 13, as it does in Ps. xi, 2, which so largely 
echoes the meaning of our verse as well as its phraseology. An 
additional point in favour of this emendation is that the transition 
from God to the rdshd* without mentioning the new subject is 
grammatically unpermissible. The two verses would thus now 
read : — 

<D’aN 173-^115 > p'lit 12 

: 3112?'' ah D| Di''-S33 bxi 

* 155131 “jii inti^D 2>it2b' i3-in < nsn > i3 


^ Graetz, op. cit., pp. 171 f., gave this Hebrew rendering of the additional 
words in LXX, but did not otherwise develop the argument on the lines 
adumbrated above. 

» From the similarity of phrasing in Ps. viii, 13, and xi, 2, it is possible that 
both these psalms were composed by the same author. Another explanation would 
be conscious imitation of one by the other, 

® It is true that in Lam. ii, 4, and iii, 12, God is spoken of as “ bending the 
l>ow ”, but the circumstances are dilBferent there. 
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The meaning then would be : God judges the righteous, to 

whom he shows himself mighty but slow to anger. But God is 
wroth with the wicked at all times ; yea, he will not turn back. 
For the wicked man whets his sword, etc.'’ 

In verses 13 to 17 we are given the reasons for God's anger with 
themM^ The subject of these verses is now clear : it is the 
The obscurities vanish, and the necessity for performing miracles 
of exegetical ingenuity in order to force a wholly alien interpretation 
upon the psahn falls to the ground. 



The date of JamFs Silsilat al-dhahab : ^ 

Supplementary Note 

i: By D. a ROBERTSON 

B inge tlie publication of my article {JRAS.^ 1945, pp. 165 ff.) 

Dr. A. A. Hekmat has kindly sent me a copy of liis book 
Jam% published at Teheran in 1941 (a.h. 1320). In view of Safi’s 
evidence^ he there (pp. 185 f.) dates the first daftar of the Silsilat 
ahdhahab between a.h. 873 (accession of Sultan Husayn) and 
A.H. 877 (Jamfs pilgrimage). He also calls attention to a relevant 
pf^g^,ge in the poem itself, strangely overlooked by Ethe and by all 
ofher scholars. The important line, which will be found on p. 214 
of the lithograph of the Nafahdt al-ms and Silsilat al-dhaliah 
published at Cawnpore in 1874, runs as follows 

V' . ■■ . ’ . ■ . 

; “ It is obvious that this is the source of the line (unknown to 
Hekmat) given at the end of the colophon in the India OfiSice 
Ms. No. 421 (Eth4 1323), which I quote on p. 166, but the writer, 
wMe intelligently using it to date the daftar, has spoilt the metre 
by omitting the preposition before and has also corrupted 

to Dr. H. N. Handle informs me that neither of 

these corruptions occurs in the text of the poem itself given by 
the India Ofidce MS., and the line is also correctly given by my MS. 

The date a.h. 870 must either be a round one, accurate to the 
nearest completed decade (as Dr. Hekmat assumes, in view of the 
date of Sultan Husayn’s accession), or this passage must have 
been composed a few years before the dedication or completion 
of the poem : in any case it confirms the early dating of the daftar. 
A complete set of photographs of my MS. has been accepted by 
the University Library, Cambridge, 








(PLATE IX) 


T hese Sassanlan seals were brought from Syria by Dr, William 
Wright, a missionary who afterwards became secretary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. The inscription on one has 
been so cut away as to be illegible ; on the other are the letters 
Vstyhj though the last three are indistinct. This stands for rMih 
“correctness”. This word, meant to guarantee the genuineness 
both of the seal and of the document sealed, is common on Sassanian 
seals. The stones are sards. The scene, the sacrifice of Isaac, is 
vigorous if crude. Dr. Wright deserves well of scholarship, for he 
called the attention of the Turkish governor to certain Hittite 
monuments in Hama and afterwards brought them to England. 
His book, The Empire of the Hittites, written in conjunction with 
Professor Sayce, is one of the earliest on the subject. He also wrote 
a book of travel, Palmyra and Zenohia, which is still readable. 
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1909 Exploration in Central Asia, 1906-8. 

1911 Notes on maps illustrating exploration in Chinese Turkestan 
and Kassu. 

1915 October. Expedition in Central Asia. 

1916 May. Expedition in Central Asia. 

1919 Exploration in the Lop Desert. 

1919 November. .The Desert Crossing of Hslian-Tsang, a.b, 630. 
Marco Polo’s account of a Mongol inroad into Kashmir, 
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1920 January. Explorations in the Lop Desert. 

1925 May and June. Innermost Asia — Its Geography as a 
Factor in History. 

1927 November, December. Alexander’s Campaign on the 
Indian North-West frontier. 

1929 February. Notes on Exploration in Makran and other 
parts of South Baluchistan. 

1932 The site of Alexander’s passage of the Hydaspes and the 
battle with Poros. 

1933 September. Notes on a map of the Turfan Basin. 

1934 An Archseological Eeconnaissance in Southern Persia. 

1935 Tour in ancient Persia. 

1936 January. The Roman Lwies in Syria (Review of La 
Trace de Rome dans le Desert de Syrie, A. Poidebard). 

1938 XCII. Notes on the remains of the Roman limes in 
North-West Iraq. 

1938 XCII. An Archaeological journey in Western Iran. 

1939 October. The Ancient Harbours of Tjie, 

1940 XCV, June. Surveys on the Roman Frontier in ‘Iraq and 
Trans-Jordan, 

1942 XOIX, no. 4, April. Survey of Ancient Sites along the 
lost ” Sarasvati River. 

1942 October. Notes on Alexander’s crossing of the Tigris 
and the Battle of Arbela. 

1943 CII, nos. 5, 6, November-December. On Alexander’s 
Route into Gedrosia : an archaeological tour in Las Bela. 

School of Oriental Studies, Bulletin of, Vol. VI, 1931 : — 

On the Ephedra, the Hum Plant and the Soma. 

Serindia, 5 vols. Oxford, 1921. 

Studia Indo-iranica. A Persian Bodhisattva. Reprinted, 0. 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1931. 

T^oung-pao, vol. xx, 1921. Central Asian Relics of China’s ancient 
Silk Trade. 

,, La traversfe du desert par Hiuan-tsang en 630 ap. J.c 
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Dr. Renward Braiidstetter 

At Lugano on 17tli April, 1942, died the second distinguished 
Swiss student of Malay. The first was George Hendric Werndly, 
who, born at Zurich in 1699, went as a clerg 3 nnan from Eotterdam 
to Netherlands India, helped there in the translation of the Bible 
and wrote a well-known Malay Grammar before he died at Batavia 
(Java) in 1744. The second was Dr. Hen ward Brandstetter, born at 
Beromiinster on 29th June, 1860, who after taking a course in 
Sanskrit and Indo-germanio languages at Leipzig, became a teacher 
of German at Luzern Canton School, until in 1826 he was pensioned 
off. His interest in Malay arose from a chance meeting with Professor 
G. K. Niemann, of Delft. Brandstetter’s main interest was philology 
and four of his important essays were translated (and highly and 
deservedly praised) by Dr. C. 0. Blagden, and published as one 
of this Society’s monographs with the title An Introduction to 
Indonesian Linguistics 

Brandstetter next started a series of monographs : Wir Menschen 
der Indonesischen Erde, with such titles as Die indonesische und die 
indogermanische Volksseele (a parallel based on linguistics) ; Der 
Intellect der indonesischen Basse mit indogermanischen Parallelen 
aus PhilosopMe und Sprachwissenschaft ; Grundsteine zur altdndo- 
nesischen Litemiuurwissenschaft fur Sprachforschung und Vdlker- 
psychologie ; Verwandtschaft der Indonesischen mit dem Indo- 
germanischen. The fact that he had never even visited Asia made 
some of these studies rather academic. 

Brandstetter twice received encouragement from France to 
undertake a comparative dictionary of Indonesian languages— 
it should, of course, have come from Holland or England. And at 
the time of his death he was engaged on Ein Muster fur all-indo- 
nesische Sprachvergleichung. His career as a student of peoples 
so remote from his surroundings should be an inspiration to cloistered 
scholars. 


R. 0. WiNSTEBT. 
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Professor Reynold A. Nicholson, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 

The Society has lost in R. A. Nicholson a Gold Medallist, and 
a man who had for many years assisted in its counsels. The world 
has lost a scholar who in his own field was the greatest of his 

generation." , , 

Born on 19t]i August, 1868, Mcliolson was educated at Aberdeen 
University and at Trinity College, Cambridge. After proving bis 
distinction in Classics, be turned to Persian and Arabic and quickly 
made his mark. From a Fellowship at Trinity he went to University 
College, London, as Professor of Persian in 1901, but returned to 
Cambridge the following year to teach Persian there. He succeeded 
E, G. Browne as Sir Thomas Adams Professor of Arabic in 1926, 
and retired under the age-limit in 1933. He left Cambridge in 1940 
and passed the last years of his life at Towyn. He died at Chester 
on 27th August, 1945. 

While Nicholson was an admirably exact scholar in Arabic and 
Persian, philology as such made little appeal to him ; like so many 
of our great orientalists he was more concerned with ideas than 
words. Poetry, philosophy, and mysticism were his main interests, 
and especially the last. His underlying motive in making this 
choice was expressed simply and frankly in a broadcast he made 
during the recent war, As is well known, the doctrines and 
speculations of the Sufis affected Islam powerfully. To some 
extent they provide a common ground where men of diverse faiths, 
while remaining loyal to the creed they profess, can meet in a 
spirit of tolerance and mutual understanding and thus learn to 
know and like each other better. If my work has helped in any 
way towards such an understanding, it has not been done in vain.’" 

Nicholson was a prolific worker. It is the hope of the writer 
to issue a complete bibliography of his writings later; here 
there is only room to mention the most important. He would 
himself have singled out for first mention his monumental edition, 
with translation and commentary, of the Mathnawi-i ma^nawl of 
Jalal al-Din Rum.i : this labour occupied the last twenty years 
of his active life and will never be surpassed. Nicholson counted as 
his second most important work the LdteraTy History of the Arabs, 
and few would dispute Ms judgment : it is a book abounding in 
erudition and exMbiting excellent literary taste. Nicholson reckoned 
tMrd his translations : certainly very few have equalled him in 
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this regard, and his renderings of the Arab and Persian poets into 
verse make delightful reading. The general discriminating public 
has much to thank him for : the debt of the specialists is no less 
great. His judgment was as sound as his scholarship, his learning 
as profound as his application. 

As a teacher Nicholson was admirable : to beginners he was 
understanding and sympathetic, to advanced students he was 
inspiring and ungrudging in his aid. The rare public lectures he 
gave were always thronged, and he gave his audiences much to 
delight them. His shy and retiring manner concealed many great 
qualities which only a few were privileged to know : they will 
bear witness to his deep spirituality, his true goodness, and his 
loyal friendship. 

A. J. Arberry. 


Dr. Nioolaas Johannes Krom 

Nicolaas Johannes Krom was born at ’sHertogenbosch on 
5th September, 1883. He studied classics at the University of 
Leiden, taking Sanskrit and comparative philology, and qualified 
for his doctor’s degree in 1908. Selected to succeed Dr. Brandes as 
Director of Archaeology in Netherlands India, he took up the 
difficult study of Old Javanese. The years 1910-15 Krom spent in 
Java, where he made himself familiar with the numerous Hindu 
remains, his primary duty being the organization of a permanent 
Archaeological Survey. In 1919 he was appointed at Leiden to the 
newly founded chair for the archaeology and ancient history of 
Netherlands India. BQs lectures were attended by students reading 
for the Civil Service, and particularly by future members of the 
Archaeological and Linguistic Surveys. 

Krom’s fame as the great authority on the antiquities of Indonesia 
is mainly due to three works of outstanding merit. Best known is 
his magnum opus on the Barabudur, grand monument of the 
Mahayana. The iconological description of this gigantic stupa 
with' ts 1,500 large sculptured panels appeared in 1920. A some- 
what abbreviated English version followed in 1927. Krom not 
only summarized all that had been written on the subject, but 
added much that was new, e.g, an interpretation of the series of 
reliefs illustrating ike 
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In Ms Inleiding tot de Hindoe-J avaansche Kunst (1920, 2nd ed. 
1923) Krom deals with all the Brahmanical and Buddhist sanctuaries 
in Java, It was his object to give only an introduction to Indo- 
Javanese art. The treatment is therefore sober and he abstains 
from SBsthetic digressions. 

In his third great work, Hindoe-J avaansche GescUedenis (1926), 
Krom shows himself an eminent historian. It is a history of Indonesia 
and in particular of Java from the beginning of the Hindu coloniza- 
tion till the final triumph of Islam (c. 1625). The second edition of 
1931 is rewritten to such an extent that it is practically a new 
work. Dr. C. 0. Blagden, when reviewing the book {JR AS., 
1928, p. 912), expressed the wish that it might appear in English, 
and the Greater India Society has an authorized translation in 
the press. 

Krom produced several minor works and numerous articles 
dealing with every aspect of Indo-Javanese archaeology. All Lis 
works exhibit sound judgment and a masterly familiarity with 
every detail in the field of Ms studies. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 


Otto Stein, 1893-1942 

Otto Stein was born at Saaz in Bohemia in 1893. He was a pupil 
of Heinrich Swoboda and Moriz Winternitz at the German 
University in Prague, where he obtained Ms doctor’s degree, was 
admitted Privatdozent in 1922, and in 1930 succeeded Winternitz 
in the Chair of Indology. At the end of 1938, being a Jew, he was 
deprived of his ProfessorsMp. Information has now been received 
from a relative in Prague — the sole survivor of a family of twenty-two 
persons, himself recently rescued from a concentration camp and 
from death by the downfall of the Nazis — ^that in October, 1941, 
Stein was deported with Ms wife to Lodz and that they both met 
their death in April, 1942. It had seemed possible that his amiable 
personality and honourable record might have saved him ; but such 
a hope failed to take into account the impersonal ruthlessness of 
ideological persecution. 

Stein was only 48 years of age when Ms life was cut short, and 
Ms active life ended four years before his tragic death. His career 
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therefore came to a close just at the stage when his powers were 
most mature and when he was planning work on a large scale. 
Upwards of thirty publications appeared under his name between 
1922 and 1938, including the major work with which his name is 
always connected, MegastJienes und Kautilya (Vienna 1922— 
Sitzungsberichte 191.5), and the considerable study ArtJiasdstra and 
Silpasdstm, published in four parts in Areliiv Orientulni (vols. vii~x, 
1935-8). Some of these publications were stages in the process 
which he himself called “ clearing the way by disposing of pre- 
liminary problems — ^he uses the phrase when speaking of publica- 
tions by Winternitz prior to his great Gescliichte der indischen 
Litteratur — that is, they were prolegomena to larger projects which 
he had in view. One of these projected works was an Indian 
Geography, for which he was admirably equipped by his studies in 
the epigraphy as well as literature of Greece and India. He had 
inherited from Winternitz the principle of keeping to the facts 
and he would not generalize until he felt secure of having weighed all 
the available evidences. And how wide a range of literature he could 
bring in evidence is characteristically shown in his forty-eight page 
article Zvpiy^ und Surunga contributed in 1925 to the Zeitsohrift 
filr Indologie und Irmistih, There is not space to list here Ms 
publications ; but it is worthy of mention that he thought it a duty 
to Indian students to write in Enghsh as far as possible : and he 
contributed frequently to Indian journals. One of the latest of 
such contributions, under the title India between the cultures, 
published in Indian Culture (voL iv, 1938), contains an apologia 
for Indology and pro vita sua, The student has the duty to repay 
in any form the possibility given to him by other sections of the 
people to live according to his ideals ... to search for objective truth 
... to keep to what may be called a mdnasa vrataJ^ He kept Ms 
vow for so long as he was permitted to hve. 

Stein sent his effects and library to this country early in 1939, 
and had planned to come Mmself. It may be of interest to record 
that with Ms books (temporarily housed in the India Office) there 
is the miniature stupa described in his article A votive stupa from 
Bihar (J.B. & O.R.S., xxi, 1935). 
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Henri Maspero 

Victims of tlie German terror, Professor and Madame Maspero 
were arrested in Paris on 26t]i July, 1944, because tbeir son was 
taking part in tbe resistance movement. The professor, sent to 
Buchenwald Camp, died on 16th March from the conditions prevail- 
ing there. Madame Masp4ro, imprisoned in Pomerania, was liberated 
by the Russian advance. 

Henri Maspero was born in Paris in 1883, son of the famous 
Egyptologist Gaston Maspero, who intended him to pursue the 
same career. But the counter attraction of the Ear East claimed 
him, and after a grounding in Chinese he went in 1908 to a post 
in the ificole fran 9 aise d’Extreme-Orient at Hanoi, where three 
years later he became a professor. Until 1920 he remained there, 
except for two archmological excursions into China, engaged in 
research, teaching, cataloguing the library, and writing sinological 
articles. From Hanoi he went to the College de France to succeed 
Chavannes as Professeur de la chaire de langue et litt6rature chinoise 
et tartare-mandchoue, the appointment being dated 24th December, 
1919. This post he held to the end, his labours in Paris being 
interrupted only during a stay in Tokyo at the^ Maison franco- 
japonaise. 

One cannot in these few lines do more than hint at his great 
services to sinology nor enumerate the honours that came to him, 
among them the presidency in 1944 of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. His writings extend over an extraordinary range 
of erudition : comparative linguistics, astronomy, textual criticism, 
mythology, archaeology, epigraphy, history, and conspicuously 
the history of religions. Courteous if he criticized fellow sinologues, 
he wrote without exulting in discovery and without pedantry. 
His chief work for popular consumption, La Chine antique, is a 
fascinating masterpiece of summarization ; it stands alone. Henri 
Maspero was a kindly friend, always ready to help and so modest 
and retiring as to appear shy and diffident. Not only specialists 
deplore the stilling of his pen, a larger world had looked to him for 
interpretation of Chinese culture. 

W. Perceval Yetts 
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Edward Edwards 

Mx. E. Edwards, who died at Llandinam on 28th April, 1944. 
had been a menaber of the Society since 1905. Bom at Liangedw 3 rn 
on 5th May, 1870, he was educated at Oswestry Higb School 
and Bala Theological College before entering the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. On the staff at Aberystwyth in those 
days was the late Dr. H. Bth6, whose contributions to the study of 
Persian literature are weU known to all serious students of Persian. 
Dr. Eth6 as Professor of German and Oriental Languages was 
prepared to teach Hebrew, Arabic, Sjnriac, Sanskrit, and at least 
two or three other languages, if students presented themselves. 
The Oriental language with which Edwards was best acquainted 
at that period was Hebrew, but imder Eth6 he studied also Syriac, 
Arabic, and Persian. He was in fact the first student to take a 
degree course in Persian since Ethe joined the staff of the College 
in 1875. When he sat for his examination the External Eva-tninor 
was E. G. Browne, who thus saw for the first time the work of his 
future pupil. 

In October, 1900, Edwards entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and in 1903 he was placed in the Third Class of the Oriental 
Languages Tripos, his languages being Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Arabic. 

In 1904 he entered the Department of Oriental Printed Books 
and Manuscripts at the British Museum, in 1912 he became a First 
Class Assistant, and in 1935 he retired on reaching the age of 
superannuation. 

His chief contribution to Oriental scholarship was A catalogue 
of the Persian printed hooks in the British Museum, which appeared 
in 1922. This excellent piece of work, the first satisfactory catalogue 
of a large collection of Persian printed books, worthily commemorates 
his years of labour in the Oriental Department. An earlier publica- 
tion, A descriptive list of the Arabic manuscripts acquired by the 
Trustees of the British Museum since 1894, which appeared in 1912, 
was written partly by him and partly by the late A. G. Ellis. To 
the Volume of Oriental studies presented to Edward 0. Broume on 
his 60th birthday (7 February, 1922) Edwards contributed an 
article entitled Some ra/re and important Arcdnc and Persian manu- 
scripts from the coUectiom of Hajjl ‘Abdu’l-Mqjtd Bdshah ; now 
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either in the British, Museum or in the ^private collection of Professor 
Edward G. Browne. 

In Ms later years Edwards was mucli afficted with rheumatism 
and worked imder difficulties. 


Colonel D. M. F. Hoysted (1874-1945) 

As Ms second Christian name indicates, Desmond Murree 
Fitzgerald Hoysted was born at Murree in the Fanjab, his father, 
who later became Surgeon-General, Madras Presidency, Indian 
Army, being then stationed in India. Educated at Rugby School 
and the Royal Military Academy, he was appointed to the Royal 
Engineers, and promoted in 1894 Lieutenant in the 26th Field 
Company, R.E. Serving throughout the South African War of 
1899-1902, he took part in, amongst others, the engagements at 
Coleskop, Colesberg, Modder River, Paardeburg, Bloemfontein, 
Abraham’s Kraal, Nicholson’s Nek, the capture of Pretoria, and 
VereiMging, receiving the Queen’s Medal with three clasps and the 
King’s Medal with two clasps. Returning home from Natal in 
1904 he served on the Staff as Division Officer, R.E., and acting 
C.R.E. Dublin District. He was then posted to the Alexandria 
Garrison of the British Army of Occupation in Egypt, where he 
served until 1914, when he was appointed Staff Officer, London 
District. It was during tMs long service in Egypt that he acquired 
a taste for Oriental subjects. On the outbreak of World War I 
he went to France, and was the second man of the B.E.F. to land 
at Le Havre on 6th August, 1914. In command of the 9th Field 
Company R.E. he fought on the Marne and the Aisne, at Armenti^res, 
Ploegsteert Wood, and the Ypres Sahent, receiving the 1914 (Mons) 
Star. In September, 1915, he was appointed C.R.E. 22nd Infantry 
Division, Serbian Expeditionary Force, and took part in the actions 
at Salonika, the Struma Valley, and Lake Doiran, and m Bulgaria, 
being mentioned in dispatches on three occasions, and being awarded 
the D.S.O. for special service in 1916. In 1917 he was invalided 
home, but was able to carry on the duties of CMef Instructor of 
Fortifications until 1918, when he returned to France as C.R.E. 
3rd Army Defence lines, B.E.F. After the war he held the appoint- 
ments of Instructor, Senior Officers’ School, Woking, and of C.R.B. 

JlAs. AIBIL 1946. ^ 
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in different areas till 1926, when he became Chief Technical Examiner 
of E.E. Works, War Ofi&ce. In recognition of Ms valuable services 
in tHs last capacity he was awarded the C.B.E. in 1930. In that 
year he retired, and took up the post of Secretary, Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, wMch he held for ten years until 1940, when war conditions 
necessitated drastic reduction of staff. World War II having 
meanwhile begun he at once offered his services to Government, 
and he was employed in the Eesearch and Experimental Branch 
of the Ministry of Home Security. He also served as an A.E.P. 
Warden. 

Hoysted’s career in the Army was both varied and distinguished, 
but his innate modesty made him indisposed to talk about the 
many campaigns in which he had served. When, however, he 
could be induced to reveal some of his experiences his descriptions 
had enhanced value and interest. 

To Ms work as Secretary, E.A.S., he devoted Mmself with 
characteristic industry and zeal, always anxious to promote the 
interests of the Society. Though his health showed signs of impair- 
ment towards the end of Ms term of office, he did not relax in 
punctual attention to Ms duties. Ever courteous and kindly, he 
won the regard of all who worked with or under Mm. 

He married Ms cousin, Sybil Christine Hoysted, daughter of 
Lieut. “Col. I. Hoysted, A devoted husband, after her death in 
December, 1942, Ms health seemed to deteriorate rapidly. Extra 
work in the house and garden done, in spite of a doctor’s warning, 
to help Ms daughters in their heavy duties imposed too great a 
strain on Ms weak heart, and he passed away on 3rd October last. 
He leaves two sons and two daughters. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Near East 

History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church (by 
Sawirus ibn al-Mukaffa'). Ed. by Yassa 'Abd al-Masih 
and 0. H, E. Burmester. (Publications de la Soci6te 
d’Arcbeologie Copte.) pp. 99 + 68. Cairo, 1943. 

This, the first instalment of the second volume of the history 
of the patriarchs of Alexandria, is welcome for several reasons. 
As it is not written according to the rules of the grammarians, 
it is important for the history of the Arabic language ; it is interesting 
to find the pleonastic negative after verbs of preventing (p. 5), 
the attribution of will to inanimate objects in imitation of the 
Koran (p. 39), and the use of ribdt in the sense of “ ban “ curse 
(p. 23). Apart from the ecclesiastical interest which comes out in 
unexpected places — ^it is said that the Muslims forbade the manu- 
facture of wine to prevent the celebration of the mass — ^the story 
throws sidelights on everyday life. What is said about the fleet 
is worth quoting almost in full. After a raid by the Byzantines on 
Damietta, the governor gave orders to build many ships in the 
other towns on the coast ; every year they repaired those which 
were damaged and built new to replace those which were unsea- 
worthy. They sent Christians to the fleet giving them no travelling 
allowance, not one dirham, and no provision for the road, only 
a ration of food. They pressed them. The governor took a census 
of the whole land and allotted to every village a quota of men for 
the fleet ; he did not give them arms, but inspected them and, if 
they had defective weapons or none, he made them pay and buy 
effective arms. They pressed those who were not fit for the course, 
knew nothing of the sea or fighting. These paid what they had 
to those who would go in place of them. When they complained 
and took up other forms of government service (if they could) he 
gave to each Christian two dinars and fifteen more if he provided 
a Muslim substitute. An oflS.cial died and Ms son succeeded him six 
months later after forging a letter of appointment from the caliph. 
Sulaiman b. Wahb, the chief revenue officer, is called ndzir, a title 
well known later as that of a fiinance officer. It is stated that 
Mutawakkil re-dug the canal to Alexandria ; MaferM says it was 
Wathik. Towards the end of his reign Mutawakkil was less severe 
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to Obristians, and monks were reKeved from the payment of land 
and poll tax. Mn'tazz received a deputation from the Christians 
of Egypt. In the quotation, “ the eighteen on whom the tower of 
Siloam fell,” Siloam is written with a final guttural, showing the 
influence of the Syriac. The editing and translating have been done 
carefully ; misprints are few. The j4rabic is so bad as to be in 
places obscure, but there is little to be criticized in the translation. 
The editors are probably wrong in correcting the phrase “ cooling 
their hearts ” (p. 36) ; it is a good Arabic idiom. Is there justifica- 
tion for translating md as “ money to buy food ” ? No attempt has 


Melilah. a Volume of Studies [in Hebrew]. I. Edited by 
Edward Eobertson and Meir Wallenstein, pp. viii -f- 231 
-f- viii. 8| X 6| in. Manchester University Press, 1944. 

Missitrei Heavar. Biblical and Historical Studies [in 
Hebrew]. By Samuel I. Eeigin. pp. xiv -f 450. 8^ x 6 in. 
Hebrew Publication Society of Palestine and America. New 


Dxie two Yommes acre reviewed the nrst attests the continuing 
vitahty of Semitic studies in Manchester University. The book 
consists of articles and studies by eighteen different contributors 
and covers a wide range of subjects and centuries, from the Emperor 
Juhan in Eabbuuc literature to such modem themes as Byronism 
in modern Hebrew literature (by J. Klansner), and the philosophy 
of Samuel Alexander (by L. Both). We are glad to see, too, con- 
tributions by three distinguished non- Jewish scholars. Professor 
Edward Eobertson, Professor Eowley, and Dr. Fish. (We are 
not told whether these scholars wrote their articles in Hebrew or 
whether they have been translated.) It is interesting if not 
surpriang to observe how much more confidently the Palestinian 
authors handle the Hebrew language. About the other articles 
there lingers an unmistakable air of artificiality, as if dictionaries 
and grammars were never far away from the authors. There is 
here little attempt /.niade to write Hebrew as an art or 
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exploit the genius of the language. It is, undoubtedly, 
more difiicult to write good prose in Hebrew than in Arabic, 
to which language it is so markedly allied, Hebrew cannot 
spin words from its inner resources with the same facility 
as Arabic. Its relation to Arabic is curiously like that of 
Latin to Greek. Like Latin, it is a lapidary language. It is sadly 
in need of those particles which give vivacity and flexibility to good 
prose writing. We see this exemplified by the author of Ecclesiastes, 
who struggles painfully in order to hammer the rebarbative Hebrew 
into an instrument of philosophical exposition. Hebrew, unhke 
Arabic, has never stemmed the tide of foreign invasion. In Eabbinic 
times as in modern days it has let in foreign words with such reckless- 
ness that the essential structure and character of the language have 
been seriously weakened. The danger which confronts modern 
Hebrew — a danger reinforced by a reading of this book — ^is that of 
the Mosaic language rapidly degenerating into a language of mosaics. 

The book is well printed, but suffers from careless proof-reading. 
The article by Dr. Marmorstein on the Emperor Juhan in the 
Aggadhah of Eabh Aha is disfigured by a particularly freakish 
crop of misprints. 

The second book, being by a single author, has more unity of 
treatment, as well as being more restricted in scope. It is divided 
into two parts. The first deals with individual passages in the 
Hebrew Bible ; the second with wider questions of linguistic and 
historical origins. The book really consists of articles contributed 
to various periodicals and newspapers, which have been strung 
together to form a volume. Some of the articles are very slight 
and do not go deeply into the questions raised. The author is a 
Eesearch Associate of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. He is well equipped for the subjects he deals with, as his 
learned apparatus of notes witnesses. We are rather surprised 
to see that at so late a date he should feel it necessary to justify 
to some of his readers a strictly scientific attitude to the text and 
other problems of the Hebrew Bible. 

The subjects which he treats of are so diverse that one cannot 
criticize them within the compass of a short review. We have 
only space to deal with one of his arguments. Dr. Eeigin is fascinated 
by the character of Jephthah. In the course of his study he puts 
forward the interesting hypothesis that Psahnlxxxiii was composed 
at this period. He does so — ^to put the matter briefly — ^because of 
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references in tte psalm to the destruction of Jabin’s forces and of 
Sisera. This is a far cry from those scholars who attribute the 
authorship of the psalm to Maccabean times. There must lurk some 
strange protean quality in this poem when the extreme dates assigned 
to it span a millennium. Dr. Feigin falls into a trap from which a little 
reflection might have saved him. It does not follow by any means 
because a certain event is commemorated in a poem that its date 
should coincide with or be near the time of that event. Dr, Feigin, 
moreover, wholly ignores stylistic considerations. If we compare 
the barbaric vigour and vividness of the Song of Deborah— which 
may well be a contemporary poem— with the neat and polished 
lines of Psalm Ixxxiii, it needs no ghost to tell us that a long interval 
of time divided the two compositions. We may also note that the 
really ancient psalms, like xlv and Ixviii, teem with difficulties, 
both textual and exegetical. 

These strictures do not detract from a thoroughly interesting 
work in which the time-old problems of the Hebrew Bible are 
presented with a certain freshness of approach and with considerable 
learning. 

J. Leveen. 


This book is a scholarly work. It covers the Mameluke period 
in Egypt and Syria, from 1250 to 1517, and is based mainly on 
Arabic sources. Some of these are but little known in Europe, 
and not a few of them are available in manuscript form only; 
their study and application to the present purpose reflect great 
merit on the young author. Strauss does not restrict himself entirely 
to the fate of the Jews in Egypt and Syria, but extends his investiga- 
tion to the whole of the Mameluke Empire, dealing with its wars, 
e.g. with the Crusaders and the Mongols, with its economic con- 
ditions and its cultural life. Naturally all these aspects have a 
bearing not only on the special conditions in which the Jews lived 
in these countries, but also on the life of the Christians, as forming 
the other section of the aM (d-hitaby or dhimmL Their fate, as 
Dr, Strauss shows, was invariably connected with that of the Jews. 
This aspect of the book will; appeal more to the historian; the 
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theologian will be interested mainly in the polemical literature, 
e.g. the book of Ibn Thamia, with which the author deals most 
aptly. A second volume is to follow. 

S. Krauss. 


Turkish Eeaoer. By P. Wittek. x 5, pp. 134. Lund 
Humphries, 1945. IO 5 . 

Vocabulary to the Turkish Reader, pp. 27. 4^. U , 

These books by the author of The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, 
published as a monograph by the Society in 1939, fulfil a need. 
The Reader '' is not so much an exercise book for the beginner. 
It is rather a collection of texts preparing the student for what he 
will meet in Turkish books and newspapers Mostly the texts 
have been taken from masters of the short story in which modern 
Turkish writers excel. The translations and notes are the more 
valuable because there exist in English no comprehensive Turkish 
grammar and no modern Turkish-English dictionary of any value. 
The vocabularies contain nearly 4,000 words. It is to be hoped 
that the institution by London University of an honours’ degree in 
Turkish will encourage the study of an important and interesting 
language, for which these books pave the way so adequately. 
Incidentally, they are the fruit of the enforced stay in England of 
a fugitive from Nazi tyranny. 

B. 825. 


Far East 

Readings in Traditional Chinese. Edited by Chi-chen Wang. 
pp. XV + 243. New York : Columbia University Press, 1944. 
$3.00. 

Manuals of the Chinese spoken language abound, but one devoted 
entirely to literary Chinese is something of a rarity. This volume 
contains passages selected from various authors, most of them 
quite early, and hardly any later than the twelfth century. While 
including as many different kinds of composition as possible, the 
editor has inclined towards material interesting in itself and also 
throwing hght on Chinese life and notions. The 8hm Yuan supplies 
24 pieces out of a total of 250 ; next in order come Lieh Tzu with 19, 
Mencius with 17, Kuo Ts'e with 15, and Tso Chum with 11. It is 
rather surprising that, while Lieh Tzu is so copiously represented, 
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notiing lias been taken from Chuang Tzu ; but tbe crisp and teUing 
anecdotes in wHcb Lieb Tzii excels are eminently suited to a work 
of this kind. Of poetry there is comparatively little, but a few 
short specimens by well known masters are sprinkled here and 
there. The general aim has been to enlarge the amount of reading 
matter available for the advanced student, and to encourage him 
to tackle all sorts of Chinese texts. It is refreshing to find a teacher 
who refuses to indulge in what he calls pseiido-grammatical 
exposition and advocates wide reading as the best means of 
developing a feeling for Chinese idiom. 

The book opens with a number of proverbs and popular sayings, 
some of which I do not remember to have seen before. For instance : 

By getting drunk you may dispel a thousand cares, but when 
you are sober again the cares are still there.” If water is too pure 
it will harbour no fish ; if a man is too meticulous he will attract 
no followers.” Among other novel features, we find the same 
anecdote told in slightly different language by different authors 
(Nos. 130”5). And the original commentary is included with ten 
of the longer extracts. So difficult are many of the other pieces 
that commentary would have been welcome there as well ; but we 
are promised a complete vocabulary and notes later. The selections 
are not grouped in any particular order, chronological or other; 
but far from being a fault, this will afford a pleasing variety to 
anyone working his way straight through the book. Not much 
more than a third of it is in ordinary print : the rest is neatly hand- 
copied and lithographed, introducing a number of unauthorized ” 
and abbreviated characters which it is useful for the student to 
know. 

-5* ^ 26 . Lionel Giles. 


Shamsu’l-Din van Pasai. By C. A. 0. van Niextwenhuijze. 

H X 61 pp. 418. Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1945. 

This valuable study of Islamic mysticism in seventeenth century 
Sumatra is one of those remarkable theses on Indonesian subjects 
done by candidates for a doctorate at Leiden, but unfortunately 
known only to those few scholars who can read Dutch. It has an 
adventitious interest because the author had to shut himself up 
with his books and manuscripts for fear the Germans should 
conscript him and prevent his research. For us, too, his subject, 
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Siamsul-din of Pasai, lias the fortuitous interest of having been 
perhaps the chief bishope of the reahne ” of Acheh, who conducted 
trade negotiations with Sir James Lancaster, and the archbishop ’’ 
whom John Davis met. This erudite Malay left writings both in 
Malay and in Arabic, whose contents this volume either gives in 
the original or outlines in Dutch. ‘^He is,” his commentator 
remarks, typically Indonesian especially in the way he chooses 
as his favourite subject, first the doctrine of existence, its unity and 
differentiation, and secondly the dihr (reciting) of the formulae 
of sJiahada and tauMd'^ His mysticism, standing midway between 
Indian and Javanese forms, is of the speculative rather than of 
the emotional type and centres round the doctrine of the Unity 
of Existence and of the Perfect Man. The vision of man as the all- 
embracing manifestation of prime Reality clears the way for 
absorption into absolute Unity. ShamsuT-din’s mysticism was 
condemned as heretical pantheism by his critics, especially al-Raniri, 
who confuted his pupils before the Sultan of Acheh, got his books 
burnt, and wrote tracts denouncing him as claiming like Pharaoh 
to be God. This like previous theses for the Leiden doctorate by 
Rinkes, Schrieke, Kraemer, and Doorenbos not only throws light 
on Indonesian civilization but provides material essential for the 
history of the spread of Islam. 

B. 827. R. 0. WiNSTEDT. 


Siam the Crossroads. By Sir Josiah Crosby, K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E., C.I.E. Hollis and Carter, Ltd., 1945. 

In this well-balanced picture of modern Siam the foreground 
is the period of political experiment that followed the abolition 
by force of Autocratic Monarchy in June, 1932 — a date two years 
before the author’s return as British Minister to the country which 
had seen the major part of his official career since 1904. His fourth 
section, describing the coup d^etat of 1932 and its consequences, is 
the kernel of a study showing how aU attempts at establishing 
constitutional government became abortive and culminated in 
military dictatorship. 

He holds that the Liberals must expect trouble as long as the 
force backing them is that of a conscript army and navy, too small 
to protect the country against a major power, but too large for the 
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safety of popular institutions in tlie present absence of a valid 
public opinion. 

The cbauvinistic associations implicit in Thailand as a 
substitute for Siam are rightly stressed. The attempt to use 
Thai as a symbol of unity among people of kindred stock seems 
somewhat incongruous when we find the word SYAM on Cham 
inscriptions (quoted by both R. C. Majumdar and George Maspero 
in their respective studies of Champa) at least two centuries before 
Thai liberation from Cambodian rule. 

There are two omissions in the map : (1) the Burma railway- 
line from Moulmein to Tavoy (now linked up with the section to 
Siam), (2) the F.I.C. railway-line from Hanoi to Langson on the 
Kwangsi border. Furthermore, the lacquer-work of Northern 
Siam deserves mention on page 24 beside the niello of the south. 

B, 828, E. W. Hutchinson. 


India 

History of Dharma^astra (Ancient and Medieval Religious and 
Civil Law). By Pandurang Vaman Kane. Vol. II (2 parts). 
9J X 6 , pp. xlvii + 1368. Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. [Government Oriental Series, Class B, 
No. 6.] 1941. 

The first volume of this work, which appeared in 1930 (see review 
in JRAS,, 1932, pp. 168 ff.), dealt chiefly with chronology, giving 
a history of works on the subject from the earliest times to the 
eighteenth century. The present volume gives us the first part of 
a detailed account of the subject matter of the works themselves, 
treating of varna, samskdras^ dkramas, marriage, daily conduct, etc., 
concluding with a description of the ^rauta sacrifices. For a 
promised third volume are reserved the treatment of law proper 
{vyavahdra), srdddhas^ death and birth-impurity, penances, and 
a few minor matters such as pilgrimages, vows, and so forth, as 
well as the interesting question of the influence of the Ptirva- 
mimamsa and other sdstras on the development of teachings on 
dharma. 

In the present volume the standpoint from which these topics 
are seen is throughout that of the texts themselves. Even when 
modern cases are cited it is to illustrate the views of the classical 
writers on law. This is legitimate, and indeed necessary in a work 
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designed for students of law and the Mstory of law ; but it is a 
pity that this oyer-academic approach has not been tempered with 
a more frequent reference to actual facts. For example, while an 
excellent collection is given of the material concerning caste and 
social organization from the Vedic and older classical literature, 
the relation between and is not satisfactorily discussed, 
and too little use is made of the observable facts of the modern 
caste system in the interpretation of the classical theories. In fact, 
the problem of the historical development of the modern castes 
is barely mentioned. Again it is stated (p. 164) that the fSiidra 

had to observe no restrictions of gotra and pravara in marriage 
This is doubtless true from the point of view of the Brahman 
authors, who regularly denied the right of ^udras to have gotras 
(according to the Brahman definition of the term), and who in all 
probability cared little whether or not the Madras apphed exogamous 
restrictions in marriage. But at the present day the majority of 
all castes, of every station, are organized in exogamous groups, and 
it is clear that in most cases this is not a recent development. 
One may therefore doubt whether the statement quoted above 
was ever entirely true : at the very least, in view of the modern 
situation, it is misleading. 

The author throughout shows a commendably sober judgment 
in his discussion of previous theories, and it is only occasionally 
that he lapses from this judicial attitude, as, for example, when 
he says (p. 976), The (Vedic) hymns may have been composed 
for aught we know several thoxisand years before that date 
(1400 B.c.).’’ There are few who would now subscribe to such an 
early dating, hut no new evidence or argument is here brought 
forward in support of it, nor is any attempt made to resolve the 
difiiculties (for example, the extremely close relationship of the 
language of the Egveda and that of the Avesta) which such a theory 
must encounter. 

Minor blemishes of this sort are trifling when contrasted with 
the real merit of the great bulk of the work. The author has brought 
together a vast quantity of material useful not only for the history 
of law, but for Indian culture generally ; and it would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge his scholarship and critical judgment. In 
many respects his is a pioneer work, and will probably remain 
a standard book of reference for some time to come, 
js. 829 . John Brough. 



Ke^ava Panbita’s DanbanItifbakarafam or, . Crimilial: 

prudence (seventeentli century). Edited by V. S. Benbrey. 
gi- X 5|, pp. 76 + 64. Poona : Bbarata Itihasa Samsodliaka 
Mandala. 

TMs work, tke publishers tell us, was intended to form an appendix 
to the editor’s Indian Criminal Jurisprudence in Ancient and 
Historic Times, but the larger work has been delayed for want of 
paper. By retaining as a subtitle for this separate publication the 
high-sounding term “ Criminal Jurisprudence ”, the editor has led 
readers to expect too much. Ke^ava-paiidita’s work is in fact 
neither a complete treatise on the subject, nor even a very thorough 
one. According to the manuscript colophon, the Dandaniti-chapter 
forms part of the Nitimahjarl, itself a subdivision of a larger Dharma- 
kalpalata. Of these, however, no trace has come to light. The 
present text, after an introductory eulogy of retributory justice, 
deals very sketchily with theft, adultery, slander, and assault. 
The greater part of the work is a mere compilation from the usual 
Smrti-authorities, and Kesava gives us little of value in the way of 
legal interpretation. In his introduction Mr. Bendrey has given 
a great deal of minute information about the Maratha kingdom of 
Sivaji, for whose successor the Dandamti was composed ; this part 
of the book will doubtless offer more of interest to historians of 
the period than Ke&va’s text itself offers for the student of law. 
J5. 830 . John Brough. 

Krishna. Konkorbanz unb Kommentar ber Motive Seines 
Heldenlebens. Von Walter Ruben. x 6, pp. xx + 334, 
10 plates. Ankara : Wien, 1941. 

This is a study, as the author himself says, not of the religion of 
Krs^iaism, but of the epic-legend of the career of Krsna himself, 
as it is told in the Harivam^a, the Brahma-, Bhagavata-, Visnu-, 
Brahmavaivartta-Puranas, etc., and in the Maha-bharata. Dr. Ruben 
has already endeavoured to trace the original form of the text of 
the story, ^ and the present work is rather a discussion of the content. 
The various episodes of the hfe of Krs^a are taken in turn, and 
discussed from the point of view of comparative mythology and 
folk-lore, and a liberal collection of parallels is cited. The theory is 

^ “ The Kro^acarita in the Haiivaijifei and certain PurS^as,” JAOS ., 1941, 
Tol. 61, p. 116. 
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stated at the outset that those parts of the story for which such 
parallels can readily he found in the folk-lore of the world may be 
assessed as mythopoeic accretions to an original historical kernel 
for wh ch Marciiew-parallels do not exist. This historical kernel 
Dr. Euben believes he has found in the episode of the fight between 
Krsna and Jarasandha, and by way of confirmation he mentions 
the Cyclopean remains of Girivraja. The historical relation, he 
claims, is similar to that between the Iliad and the historical siege 
of Troy. One may question whether this really advances our 
knowledge in any material way. The “ historical ’’ relation is of 
the slenderest, and if a historical Krsija ever existed, we must 
admit that we have no satisfactory evidence of the fact. At the 
end of the book the development of the divinity of Krsna is dis- 
cussed ; although here also the available evidence is regrettably 
scanty. 

The main body of the work, however, is concerned with the 
discussion of the Krsna story itself, and the merits of this part of 
the work are considerable. The various episodes are treated with 
a careful and sober scholarship, and the folk-lore parallels quoted 
are frequently most illuminating. Many of the hypotheses advanced 
are of course recognized as tentative, though occasionally this 
admirable caution is not observed. Thus, for example, in dealing 
with the episode of the fight with the bull Arista, Dr. Euben is 
at pains to stress that it represents the ^aiva-Vaisnava opposition, 
showing as it were the newer Vaisnava religion triumphing over 
an old primeval bull- worship. The theory is interesting, but it is 
clear that it is no more than a hypothesis which Dr. Euben has not 
altogether succeeded in supporting with convincing evidence. In 
this, and a few other similar cases, one could have wished for a 
fuller discussion and a greater caution in arriving at conclusions. 
There are a few rather surprising omissions; for example, one 
might have expected that the obvious parallel to the miraculous 
bodily signs of the young Krsna would have been the mahapwi- 
mlakhhana of a Buddha, but no mention is made of these. Minor 
blemishes such as these, however, are of little consequence beside 
the real value of the work as a wholes and it will be read with great 
interest by students of folk-lore and comparative rehgion. 
js. 831 , John Bbouoh. 
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Anupasimhagunavatara. By Vitthala Krska. Ed. by 

C. Kunhan Raja. (The Ganga Oriental Series : Dedicatory 
Volume.) Bikaner, 1942. 

AKABARASAHI-^RjlGARADARPANA OF PaDMASUNDABA. Ed. by 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. (The Ganga Oriental Series : 
No. 1.) Bikaner, 1943. 

The Bikaner State Library possesses a collection of more than 
10 000 Sanskrit manuscripts. The bulk of these were collected by 
Maharajah Anup Singhji (1669-1698), one of the most distinguished 
rulers of the State and an enthusiastic patron of literature. Recently 
the manuscripts have been scientifically catalogued under the 
direction of Dr. Kunhan Raja, and it is proposed to pubhsh the 
rarer works in a series called the Ganga Oriental Series. As an 
introductory pubhcation the editors have appropriately chosen 
AnufadmhaguT^dvatdTa, a poem in various metres devoted to the 
praise of the founder of the hbrary. This is followed by AJcabarasdhi- 
STngdTCidciTpa/i}ci a treatise on the art of poetry composed by its 
author at the request of the emperor Akbar. As in some other 
works of a similar nature the author introduces verses in praise 
of his patron as illustrations to his theories, which are for the most 
part drawn from the work of Rudrata. The circumstances of the 
book’s composition illustrate the interest of the Mogul Emperor 
in Sanskrit hterature. Further numbers in the series are promised. 
B. 832 . Burrow. 

War in Ancient India. By V. R. Eamachandra Dikshitae. 
pp. xv, 416. Madias, 1944. 

This treatise is based on lectures deUvered in the Annamalai 
University in 1934. The subject is treated in aU its aspects from 
Vedic to comparatively modern times, and the author brings 
considerable width of reading to bear and is also fortunate in being 
in a position to use T amil as well as Sanskrit authorities. These 
advantages are outweighed by carelessness and lack of judgment. 
Thus we are told that among the materials used for making bows 
was the horn of the sarabha, a mythical animal, and the thunderbolt 
is introduced in all seriousness in a fist of weapons of the ancient 
Indians. The Raksasa form of marriage is mistakenly called 
Gandharva (p. 17). A verse feom a Buddhist author is taken in 
a sense opposite to that which was intended (p. 63). Among the 
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author’s flights of fancy is his belief that firearms were in use 
shortly after the Christian era, and that aerial warfare was known 
in the twelfth century. The book gives the impression of being 
a very hasty compilation, and cannot be recommended as a serious 
contribution to the subject. 

B . 833 . T. Burrow. 


The Aranyakaparvan (Part 2). Being the Third Book of the 
Mahabharata, the Great Epic of India. For the first time 
critically edited by Vishnu S. Sukthankar. Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute, 1942. 

After labouring for seventeen years on the Critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata Dr. V. S. Sukthankar died suddenly on 
21st January, 1943. His death was a great loss to Sanskrit scholar- 
ship and Indian culture and was sincerely mourned both in India 
and abroad. Nevertheless the foundations of his hfe’s work were 
so thoroughly laid that its continuation was in no way endangered, 
and we have every reason to believe that under its present com- 
petent editorship it will be vigorously brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

The Axanyaka-parvan, the last to benefit from the personal 
editorship of Dr. Sulrthankar, is completed by the appearance of 
the present fascicule. The variety of matter introduced into this 
parvan makes it one of the most interesting in the whole epic. 
As is to be expected there are many parallelisms with the Puranas, 
and these are duly noted in the critical notes appended to the 
present edition. In the Introduction Dr. Sukthankar discusses 
the relationship between the two, and shows that the Purapas, 
as we have them, are dependent on the Epic for their material. 
On the other hand a reference in the Epic itself (3. 189. 5 
Vdywproktam anusmrtya) shows that a portion at any rate was 
dependent on an old Vdyupurdna ; this work, however, must have 
been quite different from the present Vayu, or indeed any other 
existing Purana. 

In constituting the critical text Dr. Sukthankar follows in the 
main the principles adhered to in the previous portions of the work. 
The garada MS. which has been used for earlier parvans is available 
for a large part of the Aranyaka, and is the most valuable single 
MS. Particular importance is attached by the editor to agreement 
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between tke Kashmiri version, as exemplified in this MS., and the 
southern recension. Contamination between MSS. from the opposite 
ends of the country is least hkely, and agreement in readings 
between them a strong argument for authenticity. The editor 
considers that the best version of the Southern Recension is preserved 
in the MSS. written in Malayalam script ; the Telugu and Grantha 
versions are much more influenced by the Northern, mainly 
Devanagari version. Incidentally one may here complam that it 
has not been thought necessaiy by the editorial board to make use 
of the Telugu translation of Nannaya. Being a thousand years old 
it should be particularly valuable in judging the Southern Recension 
at a time much earlier than any of the extant MSS. Such use has 
been made of Ksemendra’s JSMraiamamian in connection with the 
R f.gl.Tnlri version, and though that work is only an epitome it has 
proved very valuable. From the point of view of the Southern 
Recension Nannaya’s full-scale translation ought to be more 

■useful still. . • i 11 

Out of the vast numbex of Mahabharata MSb. it is naturally 

impracticable, and would be of httle advantage, to collate every 
one. The text is therefore based on a carefully selected number 
of good MSS. representative of the different versions. Even so 
the nature of the work renders the critical apparatus one of the 
largest of its kind. Unless some MS. of exceptional antiquity and 
value were to be found it is unlikely that much could be added to 
the materials here presented as a foundation of the Critical Edition. 
Dr. Sukthankar’s choice of the reading for the critical edition 
usually recommends itself. It is not, however, to be expected that 
in a work of such volume he will have invariably have bit on the 
right reading, and a critical reader will no doubt from time to 
timp. disagree. As instances where in my opinion a better choice 
could have been made, the following passages may be quoted. : 
In III. 166, 18 read swparnak cdragasandh instead of supari0 
cdragadayah, in 158, 20 Mdhasaild myam muicta instead of labdhak 
saih vayam mtikta, in 159, 68 putrapautram balmvitam instead of 
putrapautrabaldnvitam, in 161, 7 dbhramMi instead of abhrarmhbhli, 

in l&l, 9 yas tsjasd wstead. of yam astMtah. Naturally it would not 

be difi&cult to multiply instances where reasons could be given for 
preferring a different reading, but they would only form a small 
percentage of the whole. 

„ 0,4 T. Bubbow. 
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The Unsung.. ' a Services iH' India. By Maud 

Diver. 7| x 5, pp. 296, 15 illustrations and 3 maps. 

Edinburgli and London : WilH^ Blackwood, 1945. 

Mrs. Maud Diver kad on many occasions introduced us to names 
prominent in tke later Mstory of Nortkern India and we have under 
her guidance paid them our respectful homage, but it was a happy 
idea for her to bring to our notice some of those— mainly engineers — 
who did great deeds for India, but have hitherto lacked their 
vates^ sacer. From old memoirs and blue-books and other sources 
she unearthed much of remarkable interest regarding such men as 
Alexander Taylor of the Grand Trunk Road, Victor Bayley of the 
Khyber Railway, and Lionel Jacob, John Benton, and Thomas 
Ward of the greah Punjab Irrigation Schemes, and brought their 
personalities and their work vividly before us in a series of brightly 
written sketches. Each of her heroes has his say, and we hear a 
good deal of the stupidities of their superior officers. But the 
volume, while containing one or two small slips and not professing 
to be solid history, is in no sense a work of fiction, and it gives us 
true and attractive impressions of great work done by great men 
under great difficulties. It goes far towards filling a real gap in 
our retrospect of the labours undertaken by British ofiicers in the 
India of the last hundred years and, as might be expected from 
a writer of Mrs. Diver’s repute, it makes very pleasant reading. 

B, 835, E. D. MaCLAGAN. 


The Agaria. By Verrier Elwin. 8J X SJ, pp. xxxv -f- 292. 

Oxford University Press. 215. 

The author of this volume on a primitive tribe of blacksmiths 
offers as his credentials long residence and intimate contact. By 
this means he has been able to accumulate many interesting details 
of the life, traditions, and customs of these iron smelters. In his 
preface to this useful work Mr. Elwin devotes quite an unnecessary 
amount of space to criticizing earlier ethnographical workers, who, 
of course, never assumed that their methods were not capable 
of improvement. In his haste to discredit previous writers Mr. Elwin 
is guilty of a gross misstatement. The Tribes and Castes of 
Bombay ” was not, as he states, based on raw material furnished 
by primary school masters, but on the work of the late Sir James 
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Campbell, assisted by many competent observers, and published 
in the pages o£ the J^o'ffthdy (jctzGttQCT, It is clear that Mi. Elwin 
has not r^d the book that he dismisses so summarily. Allowing 
for this striking error, it may be said that the work, to which the 
late Sarat Chandra contributes a foreword, is full and complete, 
and furnishes a good description of these iron workers, though the 
assumption that they were in origin the asuras of Sanskrit literature 
seems highly improbable. The survival of a well-defined totemistic 
system among them suggest a very different origin. Chapter IV 
contains some interesting material, which would be more valuable 
if fuller details had been given of the animals and trees so as to 
enable them to be compared with well-known totems elsewhere. 

In Chapter VI, under the head of magic, much information is 
supplied of a general nature regarding the supersitions attaching 
to iron. The survey ranges from the Berkshire downs to Japan, 
and includes many references to its spirit-scaring value, for which 
the author quotes Mr. {dc) Campbell, no doubt referring to the 
compiler of the Bombay Gazetteer. Iron is of special value in dealing 
with one of the most fornaidable of all evil spirits, i.e. that of a 
woman dying in childbirth (p. 146). Known as alwantm, this spirit 
is specially dreaded in the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Elwin gives a very full account of the various processes of 
iron working, and the tools and products concerned. Naturally 
these primitive workers have been greatly affected by the com- 
petition of modern works such as Tata’s great installation. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and is an excellent example of the 
thoroughness of Mr. Elwin’s methods of research. We shall look for 
further additions to his already numerous works on similar subjects. 
„ E. B. Enthoven. 


Islam 

Ikhwan us-Safa. ByOMAEA.EABBXTKH. pp. 136. Beirut, 1945. 10s. 

Towards the end of the tenth century a group of men in Basra 
taught an eclectic Neo-Platonism and wrote a survey of the know- 
ledge of the age in the light of their philosophy. The result is a 
mixture of fact and fiction, observation and theory ; speculation 
goes haTiJ in hand with a belief in magic. Dr. Earrukh has 
summarized the contents of this survey, largely in the words of 
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the original. There are too manj misprints and in places his 
interpretation seems at fanit. Thus on p. 101 the theologians 
attacked were Mn'taziila rather than Ash'ariyya. While this book 
is a good introduction to the subject, it does not touch on funda- 
mentals ; it assumes that these men were orthodox Muslims though 
most think that they were Ismaelis and some have gone so far as 
to say that they did not believe in any religion. Such doubts are 
not hinted . at. 

' B :.: 837 . y : 'A. S. Tritton. 


Studier OVER Erstatningslaeren I IsLAMiSH Eet. By Eric 
Schram-Nielsen. pp. 160. Copenhagen: Store Nordiske 
Videnskabsboghandel, 1946. 

The French title is etudes sur la doctrine des dommages- 
interets This thesis for the doctor’s degree of Copenhagen is 
written in Danish but is provided with a summary in French; 
there are also many quotations in Arabic. The subject is compensa- 
tion for injuries : these fall into two classes, those which arise 
from breach of contract and those which do not. In the first class 
are problems connected with sales, loans, pledges, and so forth, 
and in the second blood-money, ghasb (usurpatio), and indirect 
actions. The following is typical : '' A wall overhangs a public 
road and the owner before witnesses is summoned to pull it down 
but does not, though he has plenty of time, before the wall falls. 
He is responsible for any damage to life or property. It is all one 
whether a Muslim or a dhimmi summoned him to pull it down. 
If it overhangs a private house only the occupier can make the 
demand,” Parallels to Eoman law are noted, e.g. in violent death 
Mushms distinguished four grades corresponding to the Roman 
dolus, culpa lata, culpa levis, and casus. This book is concerned 
specially with the Hanafi rite, but frequently mentions the others. 
It has been reproduced from typescript and, for the Arabic, manu- 
script, yet it is very readable and a pleasant volume to handle. 

B . 838 . A. S. TriTTON. 



A Handbook ok Muhammadan Art. By M. S. Dimand, Ph.D. 
8| X 6|, pp. 347. New York : The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 19M. $2.50. 

First issued in 1930 under the title A Handbook of Mohammedan 
Decorative Arts, this useful work claims to be the only guide to 
Muslim art in the English language. The original handbook has 
been revised ^‘in the light of recent research and excavations, 
particularly those at Ctesiphon and Nishapur’’ undertaken by 
the Museum itself. The branches of art illustrated and described 
comprise paintings, calligraphy, book-binding, sculpture, wood- 
carving, ivory and bone carving, metalwork, ceramics, glass and 
crystal, textiles and rugs. The provenance of the exhibits discussed 
extends from Spain to Mogul India. This area covers nearly but 
not quite all Mushm art : the chapter on wood-carving, for example, 
has nothing to say of notable carvings from old mosques in Java. 
The chapter on sculpture says nothing of the fine lapidary work on 
tombs even as far afield as Sumatra. Architecture is excluded. 

There is a historical introduction, a chapter on the origins of 
Islamic art, a convenient chronology, and a most useful biblio- 
graphy. The three plates and 213 illustrations are excellent; 
so is the general format, but such an indispensable book deserves 
a better binding, 

B. 839, E. 0. WiNSTBDT. 


/ Art and Archaeology 

The Western Aspects oe Gandhara Sculpture. By H. 
Buchthal. Annual Lecture on Aspects of Art, Henriette 
Hertz Trust of the British Academy, 1945. pp. 28 with 
56 figures. Price 9^. 6d!. net. 

There is ample evidence,” says Dr. Buchthal, that the 
classical influence in Gandhara is not the result of Alexander’s 
Indian campaign or of the subsequent establishment of Greek 
kingdoms in Bactria and the Indus country. The new cycle of 
religious sculpture which came into being in Gandhara is based 
on the main achievement of the art of the Eoman Empire, the 
narrative Hstorical relief.” Dr. BuchthaFs thesis that Eoman art 
shaped the character of Gandhara art is not a new one. It was 
propounded nearly half a century ago by Vincent Smith, but was 
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abandoned by its author after the publication of Foucber’s exhaustive 
work on the subject.^ Since then Foueher’s conclusions have been 
fully confirmed by discoveries at Taxila and other sites, and it is 
a Kttle surprising, therefore, that this discredited theory should 
again be resuscitated. Dr. Buchthal does not mention Vincent 
Smith’s articles nor does he attempt to meet the counter-arguments 
to Ms theory put forward by Senart, Foucher, and others. Like 
Vincent Smith, however, he endeavours to prove his thesis by 
citing various similarities, mainly in motif and composition, between 
Gandharan and Boman sculpture, which he attributes to the 
copying of Roman works by the artists of the North-West. The 
first examples he offers are some small toilet trays (Figs. 1-16), 
wHch, he says, allow us to follow in detail the migration of classical 
mythology to the East, and to study its transformation at the 
hands of Indian craftsmen. They cover almost the whole range 
of classical imagery in its various aspects (sic).” We need not 
pause over the obvious exaggeration of the last sentence, but we 
feel constrained to ask what these toilet trays have to do with the 
question of Roman influence. They were neither Gandharan nor 
Roman. They were a product of Alexandrian craftsmansMp dating 
back to Ptolemaic times. That they were still being made there 
after Egypt had passed under Roman rule, is no reason for classing 
them as Roman. Some of these trays found their way to India 
during the Saka-Parthian supremacy in the North-West, and were 
there copied by local sculptors. A few of the copies have turned 
up at various places in the Frontier Province and Panjab, but the 
only considerable group of them comes from the Sirkap cities at 
Taxila. The majority were found in the late ^aka-PartMan city 
and are referable to the first century A.n, ; others came from the 
earlier Saka stratum and are referable to the first century b.c. ; 
one was found in the Greek stratum and may go back to the second 
century b.c. unless it is a stray from the early Saka stratum above. 
This is the tray illustrated in Fig. 13 of Dr. Buchthal’s lecture. 
He calls it '' a rather immobilized version of the Roman formula 
of the myth of Apollo and Daphne ”, and then goes on to say that 

almost all the essential features of a Roman floor mosaic (Fig. 14) 
recur on this tray : Daphne kneeling on the ground, supportmg 
herself with one arm on some stone or rock, while Apollo, standing 

^ See A. Foucher, L^art Grho-Bouddhique QatndMrat Tome 1, pp. 40-2 
and footnotes. 
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beside her, grasps her other arm with his right hand. The flowing 
drapery of the god has become a solid mass falling down his back ; 
there is even a reminiscence of the original character of the drapery 
in that part of the cloak which extends horizontally from his right 
shoulder’’. I am afraid Dr. Bnchthal has let his imagination 
run away with him. The scene depicted on the tray is an erotic 
one of a type common in Hellenistic art, viz. a male figure standing 
beside a female, in the act of disrobing her. Not infrequently the 
figures are those of a satyr and nymph ; ' here they are evidently 
more ordinary mortals, since the man is wearing a sleeved country- 
man’s coat and hat — very far removed from the flowing drapery 
of Apollo. It w^oiild take too long to discuss the other trays indivi- 
dually ; all that need he said is that, like this one, they derived 
their designs and motifs from Hellenistic, not from Roman, art, 
but that minor Indian features were sometimes added by the 
copyists. 

In order to sustain his Roman thesis, Dr. Buchthal propounds 
a new chronology for the Gandhara School, since the generally 
accepted dates are too early for his purpose. So he tells us that the 
well-known Mamane Dheri relief, which is dated in the year 89 
(in the reign of Vasudeva), was a '' comparatively early work of 
the School ”, and that another and very much finer relief of the 
same subject (Indra’s visit to the Buddha) from Jaulian w^as at 
least 200 years more modern. In other words, he puts the '' floruit ” 
of the School which produced these stone sculptures between the 
third and fifth centuries a.b., adding in a note that the date of 
the Jaulian relief can be fixed by a comparison with the stucco 
images from the same site which show the same style How 
Dr. Buchthal came to reach these astonishing conclusions is hard 
to imagine. So far from the Mamane relief being a comparatively 
early example of Gandhara sculpture, it is, in fact, one of the 
latest known to us ; and so far from the Jaulian relief being 200 
years more modern, it is something like 100 years older than the 
Mamane one. Dr. Buchthal is therefore some three centuries out 
in his dating, and the result is catastrophic for the history of the 
School ; about as cat^trophic as it would be for the history of 
Roman art if, let us say, he were to ascribe the Ara Pacis to the 
reign of Diocletian. Evidently Dr. Buchthal himself has felt that 
there was something anomalous about his dating, since he has 
thought it necessary to offer a far-fetched explanation of it. 
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Admittedly there is much that is still obscure in the history of 
Gandhara art, but the main outlines at any rate of that history 
are now well established and hardly open to dispute. The School 
was in its infancy in the earlier part of the first century a.b., when 
the Parthians were ruling in the north-west, and it was undoubtedly 
influenced to some extent by their Hellenizing tendencies and by 
ohjets d' art which they imported from the West. In the 
latter part of the first century the School developed rapidly under 
the Kushans and was at its zenith in the second century under 
Kanishka and Huvishka. It declined somewhat in the reign of 
Yasudeva and came to an end, soon after his death, with the eclipse 
of the Kushan empire— an event winch was no doubt hastened by 
the invasion of Ardashir-i-Babegan (a.i). 226-240), The date of 
the School, therefore, falls in the first two and a half centuries of 
the Christian era. The School had its painters as well as its sculptors, 
and the latter may be presumed to have worked in clay and stucco 
as well as in stone. But with the exception of a handful of sadly 
damaged stucco figures, all the products of this prolific SchooPthat 
have survived are sculptures of stone. 

For the next 140 years or thereabouts, i.e. from about a.b. 250 
to a.b. 390, art seems to have been all but non-existent in the 
north-west. This, indeed, was only to be expected, when the 
economic prosperity of the country, ensured by Kushan rule, had 
been destroyed, and Buddhism deprived of the powerful support 
extended to it by the early Kushan emperors. It was not until the 
last quarter of the fourth century that the advent of the Kidara 
Kushans from Bactria put an end to Sasanid domination in the 
north-west, and by restoring the political and cultural unity of 
the country east and west of the Indus over which they ruled, 
re-established conditions in which Buddhist art could again flourish. 
A new School then came into being, which is now generally 
designated the Indo-Afghan School This later School survived 
until the third quarter of the fifth century, when the White Huns 
swept down through the North-West, destroying every Buddhist 
monument in their path and finally obliterating the power and 
culture of the Kushans. But in that short space of time the Indo- 
Afghan School produced a prodigious array of plastic art. Like 
the Gandhara School before it, it was bom of the soil of the North- 
West, and naturally inherited much from its predecessor. But 
there were radical differences between them. Whereas the earlier 
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sculptors had employed stone as their principal medium, the later 
employed clay and stucco, and thanks to the plasticity of these 
materials they attained a command of form and a vitality of 
expression which are lacking in the more academic work of the 
older School. Inevitably there was a danger of inferior workmanship 
owing to the ease with which the softer substances could be fashioned 
by hand or cast in moulds, and it is not surprising, therefore, to 
find many of the sculptures disfigured by mechanical repetition or 
carelessness. At its best, however, the work of the Indo-Afghan 
School is far in advance of anything of which the older sculptors 
of Gandhara were capable. 

A second notable point of difference between the two Schools 
is that whereas the Gandhara School followed the precedent set 
by the Early Indian Schools of drawing on the Jatakas and Life 
Story of the Buddha for its subjects, in the Indo-Afghan School 
these pictorial panels were almost entirely replaced by Buddha, 
Bodhisattva, and attendant images. A third point is that, whereas 
the Gandhara School was confined to the Peshawar Valley and 
adjacent country west of the Indus, its successor flourished over 
a much larger area, including part of the Panjab east of the Indus. 
Much more might be added about the fundamental differences 
between these two Schools, but enough has been said to make it 
clear that no stone Gandhara sculptures can be assigned to a later 
date than about the middle of the third century a.d., and that 
Dr. Buchthal has been quite misled in bracketing the stone Indrasaila 
relief from Jaulian with the fifth century stucco figures of the Indo- 
Afghan School at that site. 

Dr. Buchthal tells us that there is ample evidence that the 
classical influence in Gandhara is not the result of the establish- 
ment of Greek kingdoms in Bactria and the Indus country. What 
is the nature of this "' ample evidence ? Apart from its coinage 
we know next to nothing about the Hellenistic art of Bactria, and 
can only surmise its character. What we do know is that Gandhara 
art is characteristic of the cosmopolitan country in which it was 
born — a country where Indian, Persian, and Greek cultures had 
met and been fused together, and where Buddhism with its vital 
Indian traditions was the dominant religion. This being so, the art 
of Gandhara could not but reflect in varying degree the influence 
of those three cultures. This is not, of course, to say that elements 
derived from other sources were not also present in this art. 
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UEcioiibtedly there were such elements. Some of them are traceable 
to a &ka^ others to a Parthian origm ; some to the Sarmatians, 
and others to the Komans. That the infliience of Eome made 
itself felt at this period in Gandhara, admits of no question, since 
the Knshan gold currency was based on the Roman aureus, and at 
Taxila I myself found pieces of Campanian glass and other objects 
traded from Italy. Such objects were among the many small 
articles of luxury which the Parthians imported into India from 
Western Asia and the shores of the Mediterranean. They may 
well have supplied the artists of Gandhara with motifs and other 
ideas for their sculpture and painting, but they could never have 
shaped the character of Gandhara art in the way claimed by 
Dr. Buchthal. A primary mistake, as it seems to me, which 
Dr. Buchthal has made in this lecture, is that he has overlooked 
the fact that Roman art was itself derived to an overwhelming 
degree from Hellenistic and earlier Greek art, and its relationship 
to Gandhara art was, therefore, that of a distant cousin rather 
than of a parent, A good illustration of this is provided by 
Dr. Bnchthal himself. In Pig. 17 he reproduces a standing image 
of the Buddha in the Peshawar Museum, and at its side a statue 
of the Emperor Augustus, which he labels as from Prima Porta. 
This presumably is a slip. The statue of Augustus found in 1866 
in Livia^s Yilla at Prima Porta and now in the Braccio Nuovo at 
the Vatican, is the well-known statue representing the emperor 
in armour. The statue illustrated by Dr. Buchthal is the one 
found in 1910 in the Via Labicana and now in the Museo delle 
Terme. To return, however, to the main point. Dr. Buchthal 
tells us that “ The first Buddha sculpture repeats the type of an 
early Imperial toga statue — ^perhaps it is even a conscious imitation 
of a statue of Augustus himself Yet Dr. Buchthal can hardly 
be unaware that the type of the Standing Buddha and the type 
of the Augustus statue were both alike inspired by Greek originals. 
In the Gandhara statue the Buddha, who is in the abhaya mudrdy 
is wearing the usual Indian sanghdti with the antaravdsaka, or 
under garment, showing beneath it. The reason why the sanghdti 
bears a superficial resemblance to a toga is simply that both are 
treated in the same manner as the Greek himation. And in this 
connection it should be noted that in the portrayal of drapery folds 
the Gandhara sculptors invariably followed the Greek, not the 
Roman, technique, in spite of the fact that the latter, if inferior. 
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was muci less laTborious. It is also wortliy of remark that the 
Gandhara sculptors seldom resorted to the method of continuous 
narration, which is particularly characteristic of Eonian relief 
work, notwithstanding that the method had been freely practised 
by artists of the Early Indian Schools. 

One other point. On p. 26 , note 18 , Dr. Buchthal quotes the 
third edition of mj Guide to Taxila b>s indicating that I have 
abandoned my earlier views regarding the dates of the successive 
strata in Sirkap. I have looked up the reference quoted, but can 
find nothing to justify Ms statement. To remove any mis- 
apprehension on the point, however, I take tMs opportunity of 
stating that, after twenty years’ excavation at Taxila, I have 
no shadow of doubt as to the correctness of my clironology. I fear 
that no amount of wishful tHnking on Dr. BuchthaFs part can 
alter the hard facts revealed by the spade. 

B. 840, 


John Marshall. 







Masterpieces of Oriental Art. 7 

By DORA GOEDINE (The Hon. Mrs. Richard Hare) 

(PLATES X AND XI) 

Carving 2.30 m. in diameter from Daladd Mdligdwa (The Temple 
of tJie Tooth), Anurddhapnra. 

T he border of this stone is composed of several rows of ornament. 

Tbe outermost rim is carved in low relief that not only confines 
but gives width to the row of animals next to it. Those animals 
chase one another with the vigour of beasts in a circus ring, their 
exuberance apparent not only in the general rhythm but in the 
individual shape of every one of them. Each elephant is modelled 
with extreme sensitiveness in spite of his monumental form. The 
horses trot briskly with an air of concentration. The lions are alert 
and aggressive as if in the presence of danger, while the cows are tame 
and placid. In every animal the massiveness of the body is a 
prominent feature, while sculptural stability is retained by the 
exaggerated shortness of the legs. The animals tread a row of 
foliated pattern, which gives the feeling of ground for their support 
and by its elaboration brings out the simplicity of the animals above 
and the geese beneath. The geese at first glance look symmetrical, 
yet they are not only pattern but ahve, and the reason is that though 
they are subdued to an architectural purpose, there is individuality 
in everv goose, and a slight variation in the gesture of every head. 
The lowest part of the border consists of two rows of lotus petals, 
delicate and faintly traced, the larger row chmbing a swelling curve 
in the stone. The plain centre underlines the smallest modulation 
in the carving. This stone, which at first sight might be taken for 
decoration in the modern sense of a trade piece, proves on examina- 
tion to be particularly rich and beautiful. How very different, for 
example, from Mestrovic’s Canadian War Memorial illustrated 
in Some Modern Sculptors, by Stanley Casson. 
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Primitive Types of Water Transport in Asia s 
Distribution and Origins 

By JAMES HOBNELL 
{PLATES XII-XIV) 

T here can be no doubt that to Asiatic ingenuity we owe tlie 
beginnings of the world’s principal types of Water Transport. 
Early man in Asia invented means of extraordinary diversity to 
enable him to cross rivers, coast along the sea-shore, transport the 
produce of his little fields and the spoils of the chase to the tribal 
barter centre, carry his family and his scanty belongings to a new 
settlement, go afloat for fishing or waging war or to escape from 
hostile raids. 

What was the first kind of water transport invented ? A canoe- 
shaped raft of bulrushes or reeds, or a float made of logs tied 
together, or a tree-trunk hollowed by stone axe and fire, or a trougli- 
like half roll of bark stripped from a forest tree ? 

Probably there was no single origin; primitive man devising 
specific types of w^ater transport to fit his environment. A forest- 
dweller would construct a log raft ; a marsh dweller would employ 
a bundle of reeds or bulrushes, at first single and ridden astride, and 
later formed into a primitive canoe by the addition of side 
bimdles. ITomads traversing open country intersected by wide 
rivers would be the most likely people to invent the skin float and 
then, when need required, to join a number of skin floats together 
on the underside of a hght framework of branches or logs, thereby 
making the earliest form of buoyed raft. With the invention of 
pottery, a bowl-shaped vessel would serve, as we shall see, to enable 
flooded land to be crossed and from this, the tub-boat and the 
wicker coracle covered with hide may have arisen as being handier 
and less fragile. 

To take these types in order. Simplest of all is the float used 
by a swimmer for support, and the simplest of these consists of a 
short block of light wood such as is used by fishermen on the river 
Cauveri, in South India. Armed with this block about two feet long, 
and with a big dip-net, the fisherman floats down stream with net 
extended slantingly in front. At the end of Ms beat, he wades 
ashore and tramps hack to Ms starting point, to repeat the operation, 
until he has caught enough fish, or is tired. (Pig. 1.) 
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On the Indus as it flows through the Punjab and Sind the fishermen 
sometimes fish in a related manner but with a bundle of reeds instead 
of the wooden float. Much more frequently they employ a large 
globular earthenware jar or '' chatty as a float. On this they ride 
doMui stream, resting the body across the mouth of the jar. 

Not so long ago, raiding parties from the hills on the borders of 
Afghanistan would travel down-stream, or ferry themselves across 
rivers, by similar means. I have seen two of these jars joined 
together, tandemwise, by means of two rods running between the 
two mouths ; these serve to carry a pad of rushes that functions 
as a saddle for the fisherman as he bestrides the rods. 


(Original) 

Text-fig. 1. — ^Fisherman using a swimming float, River Cauveri, S. India. 

Although this device is employed generally by fishermen, a man 
may use it to gather water-lily leaves, to serve as food platters for 
high-caste Brahmans, who fear to risk the possibility of caste 
pollution, if their food were served on earthenware plates that may 
have been touched by the hands of a man of low caste, or of 
no caste. Sometimes a number of chatties are used to support 
a light decking of poles. 

Variations of the swimming float have been occasionally devised 
to meet changing conditions or local exigencies. A good example 
of this adaptability is to be found in use on the large irrigation 
tank at Kamalapuram in South India, where I have seen fishermen 
riding astride cords connecting two empty petroleum tins at a 
distance apart of 15 or 18 inches, while engaged in setting or in 
hauling their short and feeble gill nets. The only preparation 
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needed is to make the tins airtight by sealing apertures. Before the 
advent of these now ubiquitous tins, two bundles of hght wood, 
cut into short lengths, served as the floats. 

The commonest type of float in general use now is the inflated 
skin, «ma11 ones made from the skins of goats and sheep, the larger 
froni those of buUocks or buffaloes in India or from yaks in Tibet. 
This use of inflated skins to aid swimmers is of great antiquity. 
Examples are to be seen sculptured on the Assyrian panels which 
Layard brought ftom the ruins of Sennacherib’s wonder palace at 
Nineveh to be housed in the British Museum. The most interesting 
scene is where a number of the defeated enemy are attempting to 
escape from Assyrian pursuers by svumming to their friends in a 
river fortress down stream. Arabs hving on the banks of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates continue to employ the same method when 
crossing these rivers in charge of their flocks and herds , the skins 
are often the ordinary ones used for carrying water ; if the owner 
has urgent need to cross a river, he empties out the water and 
inflates the empty water-skin with air. Clutched apinst his body, 
this serves as an admirable support, just as the children of to-day 
are sometimes given rubber “ water-wings ” to aid them in their 
first essays at swimming. 

In the Punjab, passengers are commonly ferried across rivers 
on large bullock skins— strange objects when seen lying inflated 
on the shore, the shortened legs stretched skyw^ards as the sMn 
rests on its back among the pebbles or w'hen being carried on the 
ferryman’s back. Ordinarily the passenger lies stretched partly 
over the body of the ferryman when their ungainly steed takes the 
water. Eor longer journeys or when an important person is the 
passenger, a rude raft is constructed by tying together two of these 
inflated bullock skins ; on this a native bedstead (charpoy) is placed 
to form a platform for the passenger. Eor propulsion, two ferry- 
men attend, one on either side. (Eig. 2.) 

Smaller skins are employed to form a more stable and manageable 
kind of raft for transport down hill-streams to the plains ; their 
use enables spare skins to be carried, to replace any that may be 
damaged on jagged rocks. 

But it is on the Tigris, between Mosul and Baghdad, that the 
raft, supported by inflated skins, is most common. To-day, with the 
coming of the railway, its importance and even its very emstence 
is threatened, though like other threatened institutions it is likely 
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to maintain much of its commercial importance for some consider- 
able time, as it offers transport at such a cheap rate that its rivals, 
the river saibng craft and the railway, are unable to compete except 
in respect of perishable cargo that has to be rushed to its destination. 
Its history is long and notable. Herodotus mentions it though, 
strangely enough, he confounded this cargo raft with that very 
different craft, the qwffa or coracle of Iraq. The great raft structure 
consists of a massive platform of logs supported, according to its 
size, by varying numbers of ioflated goat and sheep skins. On 
arrival at Baghdad, just as in old times at Babylon, the cargo is 
discharged by quffas, serving as lighters ; the platform is dis- 
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basket made water-tight by covering the outside with the only 
material available to him— the skin of bullock or buffalo. The 
result would be a coracle of a t^’^e that has a wide range in Asia. 
Its framework consists of an elaborate basketwork with hexagonal 
meshes, built up with laths formed by the splitting of stout bamboos. 
Around the gunwale runs a cylindrical bundle of slender bamboos, 
wliile over the exterior a large oxhide is stretched. At the greater 
ferries there are often a number lying upturned on the bank, 
absurdly hke gigantic mushrooms when seen from a distance. As 
with the quffa, their carrying capacity is great. Often I have seen 



a dozen passengers packed tightly in, together with a pile of bags of 
grain. It is noteworthy that Wellington, with accustomed thorough- 
ness, ordered the construction of a number of these large coracles 
to ferry his troops across the Kistna. during a projected campaign 
in the Deccan. 

Before the opening of the wet season, when the rivers come down 
in spate, the Hindu coracle men perform a dedication ceremony ; 
foremost among the gods propitiated is the Crocodile God, for this 
great saurian is the chief danger they fear. 

The coracle, built now of willow rods, and covered with yak-skin, 
appears again in Tibet, where it is valued most liighly for river 
transport. In one Tibetan type, instead of the entire hide being- 
stretched over the frame, the “ jacket ’’ is formed of several pieces ; 
the largest forms the bottom with the sides made up of two or even 
three strips sewn end to end, worked into a tumble-home shape, 
with the mouth of less , diameter than has the bottom. (PL XIV, 
fig. 1.) These are the smallest in size ; the larger are of oblong 
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shape andj instead of being paddled as usual, they are rowed, two- 
handed by the ferryman, just as is customary when propelling the 
larger sizes of the Irish curragh. 

A coracle of somewhat similar shape to the smaller Tibetan 
coracle is in everyday use on the Tigris and Euphrates, side by 
side with the 'skin-buoyed kelek rafts. The Iraq coracle, the qvffa, 
is the river-taxi of Baghdad ; and the larger sizes serve as lighters 
for the discharge of cargo brought by keleks and sailing craft. Some 
j quga reach a really remarkable size. (PL XII, fig. 1.) 

On festive occasions, such as the opening of the Maude bridge 
of boats at Baghdad, the river swarms with pleasure parties packed 
tightly into coracles of all sizes ; some contain as many as fifteen 
people or sometimes perhaps even a greater number. 

The quffa of ancient Assyrian and Babylonian days was, as 
to-day, constructed of closely coiled basketwork, the coils having a 
filling of grass, bound round and laced together with strips of date- 
palm fronds ; originally they were covered with bullock hide as in 
India, but to-day bitumen from Hit has been substituted as being 
more lasting and needing less repair. 

In Asia the coracle continues to fliourish on the rivers of Iraq ; 
in India it is of importance on the Kistna and Tungabhadra for 
ferry purposes, and in Tibet it is almost the only kind of river 
craft. Strangely enough the Chinese have no skin boats. Any 
literary references, like the definition of fi-chuan, in a dictionary 
of the Ming period, as a '' boat made of hide stretched over a 
framework of bamboo or wood probably refer to Tibetan coracles 
i of the kind still in use on the rivers of the Sino-Tibetan marches. 

Yet the idea of the coracle is not dead. At Wu-hu, some fifty miles 
upstream from Xangking, the river beggars, who lead an amphibious 
life, travel their daily rounds of begging in large oval tubs. These 
queer craft are built of short staves, bound with iron hoops. Except 
that they are oval and of specially large size, they have the same 
appearance as the half of a hogshead when sawn across at mid- 
length. A usual size is from 7 to 8 feet long by feet wide, and 
about 2 feet deep. In a tub of this size the whole family goes 
afloat. Amidships, on a plank raised an inch or two from the 
bottom, the two. oldest of the family propel their craft with short- 
handled paddles, one on each side. Usually the wife shares this 
I toil with her husband or wflth the eldest son if old enough. At the 

I stern the ever-present baby has a miniature tub as his cradle, 

I 
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alongside the baskets containing what food is aboard. Other 
youngsters stow themselves as best they can. (PL XII, fig. 2.) 

In Japan the same type of wooden tub is in common use by the 
inshore fi.shermen on the western coast. An average size is six feet 
in length, feet beam, and 2 feet in depth. In plan they are 
elhptical. Unlike the Chinese type these are sculled over the stern, 
where a grooved cleat is attached to what serves as gunwale. 


Still another variation is seen in Tongking, where a closely 
woven basket boat is the local parallel to the Indian coracle. It is 
a light, graceful craft, made of inch“Wide strips of split bamboo, 
closely woven into stiif matting, a material of great strength and 
resiliency. In plan it is of an elongated ovate shape, the wider 
end serving as stem. Both extremities are spoon-shaped and are 
rounded in plan. Four or fi.ve strong bamboos stretch from gunwale 
to gunwale to prevent spreading. Before launching, the interstices 
are daubed with a cauBdng mixture of cowdung and coco-nut oil, 


(After NisMmura) 

Text-fig. 4. — Japanese tub-boat in plan and side view. 





SilMii 
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periodically renewed. Althougli very light and with little freeboard, 
they are able to carry several passengers with a quantity of luggage. 
An example measured was 12^ feet long, 5 feet wide, and 26 inches 
deep, but many are rather smaller. Almost all families in Tongking 
who live on the banks of a river possess one or two. (Fig. 5.) 

Next come the many forms of watercraft made of bundles of 
reeds, bulrushes, papyrus stalks, and logs of light wood — a type of 
craft which leads by gradual and imperceptible degrees to the small 
Chinese boat commonly called a “ sampan and from that in turn 
to the great sea-going junk. 


* (After Nishimura) . 

Texmig. 5.— a basket-boat of TongMug in plan and side view. 

Simplest of all are the reed bmdle canoes used by the marsh 
Arabs of Iraq. Like the quffa, they have a long pedigree. Some are 
depicted on the Assyrian panels in the British Museum, where 
we may see Ass 3 ?Tian soldiers pursuing poor marsh dwellers who 
flee terror stricken, while Assyrian troops seek to close the streams 
leading out of the marsh— the only avenues of escape. It was m a 
small canoe of this Mud that Moses was set adrift by his mother on 
the Nile. And like this tiny Nile craft the reed-bundle canoes of 
the Marsh Arabs are often daubed with bitumen to pevent t em 
from absorbing water and becoming waterlogged. Outside Iraq 
there are few Asiatic examples of reed sldfe except those use y 
the people of Seistan in the south-west comer of Afghanistan when 
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working or fisHng on the Helmand Lake, and others of a like nature 
found on a few lakes and marshes in the north of India. 

When reeds and papyrus are not available, or are unsiiited to 
local conditions, logs of the lightest wood available take their place, 
particularly in coastal localities. Some of these log rafts are 
extremely crude, as are those of the reef fishermen of Adam’s Bridge, 
that chain of low islands stretching betw^een India and Ceylon. 
These rafts are made of a few drift logs roughly lashed together, 
just buoyant enough to carry their owner and his ingenious fish- 
traps across the calm water of the coastal lagoon to the edge of the 



reef where he lays his traps. (PI. XIII, fig. 1.) 

A vast improvement upon this simple type was effected when the 
number and shape of the component logs became standardized in 
varying manner according to the purpose to which they were to be 


(Original) 


Text-fig. 6 . — A boat-catamaran, Travancore Coast 


put. A common type, popular in the fishing villages in the extreme 
south of India and along the Travancore coast, is the catamaran, 
composed of three logs, the deeper-set middle one serving as a keel 
to reduce drift. A curious feature of these boats is the two-horned 
fitting which connects the thi’ee logs at each end, the whole made 
fast by lashings. (Fig. 6.) 

The next advance, seen on the surf-beaten coast of Madras, is 
the three-log and the five-log fishing catamarans. In these the 
centre log (the number is always odd) is the longest, and an upturned 
prow is lashed on at the fore end. Another innovation is a rowing 
rail that enables the crew to use oars for propulsion instead of the 
split bamboo paddle used for smaller catamarans. If one sees the 
men standing to paddle with a split bamboo instead of an oar, one 
can well understand how an old-time shipmaster on his first voyage 
in Indian seas misunderstood the paddling motions of the two 






"Photo J. Tfoi'itcll 


2. A two-mastccl flyhig-fisli catamaran, Ncgax)atam, India. 



Photo Mr. D. A. Annja, Bangoon. 
Note the outljoa.nl galleries. 


1^10. 2. — Burmese river 
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men manning such a low-lying craft for the antics of “ two black 
devils playing at single stick on the water ”, as he solemnly recorded 
in his log. 

Various other gradations lead to the mammoth catamaran used 
in the fiying-fish fishery. In this, seeing that a crew of seven are 
carried, an extra number of logs are combined to form a slightly 
concave platform of seven logs, for the accommodation of the crew, 
the fishing gear, and the prospective catch of several thousand 
flying-fishes. As the fishing ground lies some twenty miles out to 
sea, sail has to be set ; sometimes on one mast, sometimes on two. 
Each short mast carries a large sail of lateen form, but with several 
peculiarities special to itself, one of which suggests the probability 
that the form of mast employed was originally of bipod form — 
a sheermast like that of the Egyptian boats of the 3rd to the 5th 
dynasty. (PI. XIII, fig. 2.) 

Going northwards towards Bengal, we meet with a type of 
catamaran on the Vizagapatam coast in process of becoming 
modified into a true boat with raised sides. Even so, the structure 
lies so low’' in the water, with the logs only temporarily tied together, 
that the waives surge through the interstices and the open-ended 
stern. But the fishermen find it suitable for their purposes, so 
that we may conclude that the type is fully stabilized. 

As is usual with the catamaran t 5 rpe, the constituent logs are 
taken apart after the day’s work is done, except that the side 
boards are not dismounted. 

Although the catamaran reaches its greatest development in 
India, and has there great diversity of design, various backward 
peoples have had the same idea, even if carried out somewhat 
differently. Raft-canoes are known from Africa (Angola), and 
true catamarans from New" Gmnea and elsewhere in Melanesia. 

Another most important type of shaped raft is the sailing raft 
of Formosa. In this the platform is made up of bamboos cut off 
square at each end of the raft. The usual Chinese matting sail is 
hoisted, and a tub is lashed amidships on the platform, to serve the 
purpose of carrying provisions and perishable articles and to enable 
(presumably first-class) passengers to keep their feet dry. 

But the chief interest of this Formosan raft is the probability 
that it is the direct ancestor of the ubiquitous sampan, the little 
Chinese harbour craft used by passengers going to and fro between 
the shore and the harbour shipping. If the fore-end of the Formosan 
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raft be brought to a blunt point and the sides pinched in, it would 
then assume a form closely resembling the sampan were the bamboo 
poles of the raft to be replaced by planks. In particular, we see in 
the stern wings ” of the sampan, the counterparts of the horn- 
like projecting ends of the outermost bamboos at the stern of the 
Formosan raft — one on each quarter. 

Next we come to the dugout canoes made by the hollowing out 
of tree trunks. The simplest of all dugouts is the donga of Bengal — 
just the lower part of a palm tree, whereof the bulbous butt serves 
as the prow, the trunlv being hollowed by adze and fire to pro\dde 
further accommodation for cargo and passengers. It is a crank 



Text-mg, 7. — double doTiga made of two trunks of the coco-nut palm; delta 
of tbe Godaveri, India. 

craft, difficult to manoeuvre except in shallow water. Sometimes 
two dongas are fastened together to stabilize the craft and give 
more accommodation. (Fig. 7.) From these have arisen the large 
number of craft made of twin hulls, such for example as the double- 
canoes employed so effectively for the long voyages that led to the 
peopling of New Zealand by the Polynesians. 

As craftsmanship advanced, the dugout tree trunk became more 
shapely and manageable. Nowadays it is in common use on the 
coast of Western India, where in the north-east monsoon, calm 
water is normally found within inshore waters, especially in Malabar. 
In the typical Malabar dugout canoe strengthening ridges cross the 
floor and climb each side ; these were left when the canoe was in 
process of being hewn out, and they are the precursors of the frames 
to which in modern wooden ships the planking is nailed. 

. Of quite a different type are the light draught dugouts on the 
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great Inle Lake in Burma. The lake is shallow in many parts, and 
the canoes must be light enough to skim along without going 
aground. A noticeable feature is the pair of claw-Hke projections 
at each end. 

The dugout canoe is undoubtedly the initial stage in the evolution 
of wooden sailing ships, both those of carvel and those of clinker 
build. There are enough gradation links in India to dispel any 
doubt of this conclusion. 

In the carvel-build, the class embracing most of the larger planl<- 
built vessels of the present time, the skin planking is fitted edge to 
edge and nailed to rib-frames ; the exterior has a smooth, 
unbroken surface, of value for the reduction of water friction 
when sailing. 

In the clinker-build, the lower edge of each higher plank over- 
laps the upper edge of the one next below. This type was the one 
employed by the Scandinavian seafarers during the Viking Age ; 
it is still the favourite build with many of the fisherfolk of Northern 
Europe, including those of our own land, particularly those fishing 
out of the eastern and south-eastern ports of England — a legacy 
left by Danish, Norwegian, and Anglo-Saxon raiders. 

In India we find dugouts in common use which demonstrate the 
first step taken towards the evolution of the carvel t3^e which we 
may, with justice, term the particular method of shipbuilding 
characteristic of Asia. 

On the Tinnevelly coast of South India, an elegant type of canoe 
is in use by the fishing community ; its basis, the underbody, is 
a narrow, slab-sided dugout, imported from Malabar. As it is too 
crank for work off the coast, the Parawa fishermen remedy this 
defect by giving a flare to the sides after softening the wood by 
filling the hull cavity with water brought to a high temperature by 
exposure to the tropic sun. 

When enough flare outwards has been given to the sides by the 
continuous lateral pressure of crossbars and wedges, the flare is 
rendered permanent by the insertion of a number of U-shaped 
frames, to which the sides are nailed. Still further flare and beam 
are obtained by nailing a broad plank, the washstrake edge to edge ^ 
upon the dugout’s flared gunwale on each side. This is generally 
considered sufficient, but if we were to add several more strakes of 
planking while using ribs of ever increasing length, we should even- 
tually produce the hull of a typicarcarvel-built craft, comparable 
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with those of the schooners, barques, and Ml-rigged wooden 
ships of our merchant navy before the days of steel plating. 

Originally the planks were “ sewn ” to one another exactly as 
may still be seen in the masula boats of the Madras coast ; European 
seamen and travellers visiting Indian and Persian seaports in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth and the Stuarts looked with disfavour 
upon such sailing craft, considering them crazy and unseaworthy 
compared with their own ships. 

However, these sewn hulls had their advantages as Aveli as their 
drawbacks ; in the absence of deepwater harbours in the East at 
that period, these boats had usually to take the ground, and often 
bumped over shallow^ bars and shoals or struck rocks on the then 
uncharted coasts. When this happened, the resiliency afforded by 
the coir sewing was often of inestimable service ; although the 
seams might gape temporarily, the slight elasticity of the coir twine 
would often ensure their closure when the danger was past. 

The greatest defect of sewn boats lies in the wear to which the 
stitching is subjected through the w-orking '' of the vessel during 
rough w^eather, and when aground on an uneven bottom. The 
only remedy for this is to take the vessel ashore, cut a'way all the 
old stitching and then to rebuild her, sewing the planks together 
with new coir twine. Formerly this was the custom in Ceylon, 
when the coastal trade was carried on by outrigger craft built after 
this fashion. The loss of time involved was no great hardship, as it 
it is impossible to operate such craft so long as the south-west 
monsoon winds are strong. This period of enforced inactivity 
afforded ample time to the owner’s crew to dismantle the planking, 
dry it out, and renew the sewing with fresh material. 

These Sinhalese coasters were provided with an outrigger, a 
characteristic feature testifying to the close cultural relations at 
one time subsisting between the great Indonesian empire of 
Srivijaya in Sumatra and the island of Ceylon, for it is in Indonesia 
and Polynesia that the outrigger is now found in fullest development. 

It was upon the inland waters of Farther India — the Irrawaddy 
and the Mekong, that the outrigger canoe had its origin. At 
first it consisted of a balancing log of wood lashed along each 
side of a vessel ; later it was boomed out a few feet to gain greater 
counterpoise leverage, with the intervening space floored with 
split bamboo matting, whereon the crew rowed or punted. 
(PI. XTV, fig. 2.) 
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When some of the river people of Indo-China moved southward 
nto the island world of Indonesia, the outboard gallery, 

isefol on placid river voyages, was found dangerous in the open sea ; 
t opposed excessive resistance to the waves whenever the vessel 
rolled and heeled over more than a few degrees. So the bamboo 
aooring to the outboard rowing gallery had to be suppressed, with 
blie result that the gallery became reduced to a single massive beam 
boomed outboard on each side some distance from the hull — the 
genesis of the double outrigger. In Indonesia where a multitude of 
islands usually provide fairly calm water on their leeward side, the 
double outrigger became the characteristic type of local craft. 

But when long voyages across the open sea became frec|iient, as 
for example that from Sumatra to Ceylon, and when fishing from 
outrigger canoes was taken up by the coast people of Ceylon and 
southern India, even the double outrigger was found too clumsy 
and dangerous a fitting in rough weather. One of the pair had to be 
discarded and the vessel had to be made double-ended, so that it 
might be practicable to sail with a single outrigger always upon the 
weather side. 

So it is that in Ceylon and India no outrigger device is present 
except the single form. Its occurrence there is peculiarly sporadic. 
In Ceylon it is found only along the western and south-west coast 
while in India it is restricted to the western shores of Palk Strait, 
a few villages on the Madura coast at the head of the Gulf of Mannar, 
and to a short stretch of the Konkan coast where, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ratnagiri and Rajpur, the single outrigger is favoured by 
the fishermen for the shooting of their great Rampani seine net. 

A few small craft of the same type are also found in the Cuddalore 
area on the east coast. 

Probably the distribution was formerly more widely spread, for 
I have seen children sailing models of outrigger canoes at Beyt at 
the north-west corner of Kathiawar. There is ample evidence of 
early intercourse between Gujarat and Indonesia. 

Passing next to the problem of the genesis of the clinker build, 
the initial stage is again to be correlated with the desire of early 
fishermen to obtain greater freeboard and carrying capacity for 
their crank dugouts. In the particular improvement which resulted, 
the added plank or washstrake was nailed or sewn by the lower 
edge upon the outer margin of the dugout^s gunwale. 

With one exception, I know of no further advance in Asia towards 
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the design of the clinker-built boat as evolved in northern Europe* 
The exception I refer to is that of the Ganges ulaMi, a large workaday 
boat often to be seen moored against the river bank at Benares. 
This is the vessel employed mainly in carrying , stone from the 
Chunar quarries and sometimes for the transport of faggots to keep 
the cremation fires alight on the burning ghats. 

These ulahh boats have a number of points of great interest in 
their construction, one of which is the presence of an early example 
of the balanced rudder. Even more remarkable is the fact that the 
hull is clinl^er built. How this design, entirely foreign to Asiatic 
boat-building technique, reached the Ganges, I would fain learn, 
for it seems unlikely that it is of independent invention, seeing that, 
it is found nowhere else in Asia so far as my knowledge extends. 

Here perhaps it may be appropriate to halt awhile to draw 
attention to another puzzling occurrence of discontinuous distribu- 
tion. I refer to a striking peculiarity which the boats of Botel 
Tobago, an island at the south end of Formosa, have in common 
with the mon boats of the Solomon Islands and the fine craft of the 
Aru Islands on the , one hand, and with the t3rpe of sea-going vessels 
employed by the old-time Scandinavian voyagers (Vikings and 
others) from the Bronze Age down to the tenth century a.b. 

When the Viking boats were built, although the use of the saw 
for cutting planks out of forest timber was probably known, the 
adze was the everyday tool used for shaping all timber used in 
hoat-biiilding. In all these boats, whether Scandinavian, Indo- 
nesian, or Melanesian, the outstanding peculiarity is that when the 
planks were adzed out of a tree trunk, a variable number of lug- 
cleats were left upstanding at regular intervals on each plank, the 
cleats being subsequently perforated from side to side. When the 
planks required for the formation of the hull were assembled fully, 
care was taken to assure that the cleats on any one plank were in 
vertical line with the corresponding cleats on the planl?:s in the 
strakes above and below. When these were finally adjusted 
correctly, U-shaped frames were fitted within the hull cavity 
formed by the assembly of the hull planks and the cleats on each 
run of planking were carefully lashed to the ribs of the U-frames, the 
lashings passing through the hole bored in each cleat and then over 
the rib and made fast ; a cauUdng of moss or other material was 
placed between the opposed edges of adjoining planks before the 
lashing was made. 
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In the earliest knomi example of Viking boats, dating from 
about the end of the bronze age, the cleats on the basal plank, the 
equivalent of a keel, and of those on the garboard strake, next to 
it on either side, were arranged in sets of five ; on the side planks, 
the set number was reduced to two or three, according to their 
respective widths. 

In Viking boats of later times, we notice a gradual reduction 
in the number of cleats in each set ; in the Viking boat disinterred 
at Nydam, dating from about a.d. 300, the number was reduced to 


(Original) 

Text-mg. 8. — ^Diagrammatic series to show the gradual reduction in number 
and eventual suppression of rib-cleats in clinker-built boats : — 

A. Als boat, circa 400 b.c. 

B. Nydam boat, circa a.d. 300. 

C. Vildng shijjs of the eighth and ninth centuries. 

D. Absent in present-day boats. 

two in each series ; in the Gokstad ship and the later Viking ships 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, the cleats were arranged singly. 
At the present day no Scandinavian clinker-built boat shows any 
trace whatever of this strange cleat technique. Instead, all modern 
clinker-built boats have the strakes nailed directly to the frames, 
but, significantly enough, the frames are not pre-erected, being 
placed inside the hull (inserted) after the planking has been tenta- 
tively fitted in position. 

Text-fig. 8 summarizes diagrammatically the successive stages 
in the gradual reduction which took place in the number of 
the cleats in each set, in Viking boat-construction between the Bronze 
Age and the present day. Stage A shows how the cleats were most 
numerous in the earliest of these boats — ^that of Als (Alsen Island) 

JEAS. DECEMBER, 1946. 
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in Denmark, in wHck they ranged in number between two and five 
according to tlie breadth of the planks ; this vessel dates from 
about the end of the Bronze Age. In the fragments from Halsno, 
between Bergen and Stavanger on Hardanger Fiord, dating from 
some time previous to the third century a.d., the number in 
each set is reduced to two cleats on the fragments which have sur- 
vived; the same number is also characteristic of the planking 
of the Nydam boat (Schleswig) in use by the early Vikings about 
A.D. 300. Figure C shows how in the Gokstad ship, which is 
representative of the Viking vessels of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, as well as in the ships of the English navy of Alfred's time, 
the cleats occur singly. 

To-day, as seen in Fig. Dj no vestige survives of these peculiar 
cleat structures ; they have given place to the modern system of 
nailing the skin planking to the rib frames. 

My last sHde is a reproduction of a plate which once appeared 
in the Illustrated London News ; in it the artist reconstructs an 
incident in that great naval victory off Swanage which King Alfred's 
fleet gained over a mighty Danish armada. The English fleet, 
and the ships of the Danes, were all of the same type, approximating 
closely in design to that of the Gokstad ship, for Alfred had his 
vessels built on similar lines to those of the Danes, in order to meet 
the enemy on equal terms. 

Before Alfred’s time England lay at the mercy of any power 
able to command the support of a strong naval force— instance the 
Eoman and Anglo-Saxon invasions and the Danish raiding parties. 

To defeat an invader, this country has ever to be in a position to 
engage the enemy’s forces before they are able to set foot 
ashore and consolidate this footing. It redounds mightily to the 
credit of King Afred that comprehension of the necessity of 
possessing a navy able to give battle to the Danish Vikings on the 
element which they had long considered their own, was first recog- 
nized by him ; this alone, and the lead it gave to his successors 
through the ages, is of itself sufficient to justify the title of '' Great " 
which posterity has conferred upon this patriotic and far-sighted 
English king. The victory which crowned Alfred’s decision to give 
battle to the Danes at sea, arrested the flowing tide of Danish 
conquest, and brought comparative peace to England for many 
years thereafter. 

A mystery to which I have now to call attention is consequent 
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upon tlie fact that a complicated system of lashing the skin planking 
to the frames by the intermediary of cleats should occur, apparently 
without intermediate links, in places so widely separated as ancient 
Scandinavia and the islands of the Far East. The question at once 
arises, how is it that such an extraordinary and exceptional system 
of boat construction should have such discontinuous distribution ? 
Are we to postulate independent evolution — ^in Scandinavia about 
the end of the Bronze Age period and again, at some indeterminate 
date, far away in the island world lying olf the south-east of Asia ? 

Or, is it possible that during one of the warm and wet spells which 
have occurred from time to time in the world^s story, subsequent 
to the close of the Glacial Period, when much of Siberia was a land 
of marsh and lake, some adventurous Scandinavian voyagers passed 
by these waterways eastwards to the Pacific and there introduced 
their lug-cleat boatbuilding technique to some of the people of the 
Western Pacific ? We Imow that the spread of the Eussians to the 
shores and islands of the Pacific resulted in the modifying of several 
items in the material culture of the peoples whom they found there, 
particularly in respect to the boat designs of the fisherfolk and skin- 
hunters of Kamschatka and the Kurile Islands — ^for example the 
introduction of the two-man kayak. There seems to be no other 
solution ; if it was not introduced in this manner, we have to fall 
back upon independent invention ’’ ; this I consider far too 
unlikely in view of the peculiarly complicated nature of the 
technique. 

Allied to this problem is that of the occurrence already mentioned 
of a form of clinker-built boat on the Ganges, a tjzpe wholly un- 
related to any other found in India. Did this owe its introduction 
into India to some Scandinavian adventurer seeldng fortune in the 
Far East ? Were we to give rein to fancy, we might picture a 
young and ambitious member of the Varangian Guard, baulked 
of the rapid promotion which he had expected at the Byzantine 
Court, deciding to offer his services to some Eastern potentate whose 
wealth and liberality may have been the subject of common gossip 
in the bazaars on the Bosphorus. 

The two instances noted above of the isolated occurrence in the 
Far East — ^in the Asiatic Islands and on the Ganges — of boat- 
building technique peculiarly characteristic of Northern Europe 
from the Bronze Age down to the tenth century a.b., are problems 
of geographical distribution alike fascinating and puzzling. 


I 



Recent Malayan Excavations and some Wider 
Implications 

By H. a. QUARITCH WALES 
(PLATES XV-XVni) 

D UEING 1937-385 with my wife's tireless co-operation, I 
arcliseologically explored the Malay States of Kedah, Perak, 
and Johore, with the primary object of obtaining data on the spread 
of Indian civilization in South-East Asia. The full report, including 
that of the systematic excavation of many sites of the '' Hindu 
period” in Kedah, was published in JRASMB, voL xviii, part 1, 
1940, with 89 plates and 15 figures. Subsequently we excavated 
one or two other sites in Kedah and also explored Province Wellesley. 
The report of this supplementary work, delayed by the war, will 
shortly appear in JRASMB. The object of the present paper is to 
give a summary of our main Malayan results in the sphere of cultural 
history, as well as to point out some wider implications in con- 
junction with my earlier excavations in Siam, which these Malayan 
investigations do much to complete and illuminate. 

These results enable us to form a much clearer picture than 
hitherto of the way in which Indian colonization established 
itself and the various waves of Hindu influence succeeded one 
another. The oldest finds indeed take us back to the very dawn 
of the historical period, when contact was being made with Malaya 
by Indian traders prior to the start of actual colonization. To this 
period may belong the Roman beads that were found in profusion 
at Kota Tinggi on the Johore River, and seem to support Berthelot's 
identification of this site with Ptolemy's Palanda, 

Furthermore, while none of the Amaravati style Buddha images, 
dating from the second or third century a.d. and found at various 
points in South-East Asia, whither they may have been brought by 
Indian traders, have come to light in Malaya, a very interesting 
Buddhist image showing the influence of this early school was found. 
This small bronze Buddha (Plate XV) was discovered by my wife at 
the base of a little brick building on the Bujang River, Kedah. 
The building may be of a later date than the image, but is situated 
close to other early Buddhist sites. In the Greek folds t 3 q)ical of 
the Amaravati school, persisting in that part of the robe that is 
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flimg over the left shoulder, it represents a transition to the Gupta. 
But the otherwise diaphanous garment and triple curve of 
the body mark it definitely as a product of the Gupta period. 
It may be dated as of the fourth or fifth century. 

Previously two Gupta bronze Buddhas had been dredged up in 
tin mines in Perak, I had found a very pure Gupta small stone 
Buddha at Wieng Sra in the Siamese portion of the Peninsula, and 
there were of course the fine Gupta Buddhas of Ahkor Borei 
(Cambodia). Early Buddhist inscriptions too were known from the 
Malayan west coast, Siam, and west Borneo. But despite these 
scattered finds there was virtually no evidence as to the nature of 
the earliest Indian settlements, the P’ong Tiik and Nak'on Fathom 
(Siam) remains being mostly somewhat later. 

This lacuna has now been to some extent filled by our discovering 
several early Buddhist stupa bases erected on the sites of early 
settlements near the mouths of rivers on the Kedah coast. Down 
these rivers the natives no doubt brought their products to barter 
with the Indian settlers. Near one unusually well preserved stupa 
base I found a small stone inscribed with the ye dliarmmd formula 
in South Indian script of the fourth century a.b. In the more 
disintegrated base of another I brought to light a tablet inscribed 
with three stanzas of a Sanskrit Mahayanist text in script that can 
be dated not later than the early part of the sixth century a.d. 
This antedates the Sumatran inscriptions, previously the earliest 
known evidence as to the introduction of the Mahayana in South- 
East Asia, by more than a century. 

With this inscribed tablet I fomid a square of gold leaf. Its 
size tallied exactly with that of another square of gold leaf that my 
wife found later inside a ruined laterite stupa on the Guak Kepah 
raised beach in Province Wellesley. It seems to me very likely 
that it was at this spot that Colonel James Low a hundred years 
ago found his well-known Raktamrttika inscription of the sea 


captain Buddhagupta. 

Besides the Buddhist, this Gupta wave of influence had also a 
Vaisnava facies. This is represented by the inscriptions of King 
Purnavarman of W^est Java, but most clearly in the remains of 
Si T^ep (&i Deva), a city in Central Siam which I explored in 1936.i 
This city has yielded two Vaisnava inscriptions of the fifth or early 


1 “ The Exploration of ^ri Deva in Indian Art and Letters, voL x, No. 2. 
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sixth century, a series of fine sculptures reminiscent of the Gupta 
sculptures of Bhumara, India/ and a brick sanctuary which I have 
shown to be simpler than any Primitive Khmer temple, and have 
compared to the Bhitargaon temple, near Cawnpore. But we 
cannot expect the general similarity to be borne out in matters of 
detail for we have to remember that Bhitargaon ^ is practically the 
only surviving example of the many early Gupta brick temples 
that must have once existed in various parts of India. 

While this Gupta influence seems to hail from the Vengi region, 
between the Kistna and the Godaveri rivers, there is a partly con- 
temporary, partly somewhat later, wave of colonization, Saiva by 
religion and originating somewhat further south, in the Kanci 
region of south-east India, under the Pallavas. Prior to our Malayan 
explorations few traces of purely Pallava work were known from 
anywhere in Greater India and certainly nothing in the way of 
actual settlement. 

Now in Kedah, on the Sungai Bujang, we excavated the remains 
of three ruined temples that may be ascribed to this wave of coloniza- 
tion, dating from the sixth or seventh century. They had been 
built partly of laterite, with superstructure of lighter material 
The associated finds included s7idna-droms, a linga, reliefs of Gane& 
and of Durga triumphing over Mahisasura. These are of much 
earlier style than the three Pallava images engulfed by a tree on 
the bank of the Takuapa River, on the Siamese west coast, of which 
I partly excavated the basement of the temple from which they 
probably originated.^ Most important was the find, near one of 
the Kedah temples, of a bronze casket lid, shaped like the roof of 
a Mahabalipuram miha. 

Not far away I discovered the plinth of another Siva temple, 
constructed of well-shaped sandstone blocks. Among the debris 
of this, and also of a later brick Ganesa temple, I found nine- 
chambered stone receptacles which in my report I identified with 
those similar objects which in Javanese chandis often enshrine 
the relics of deified kings. Since then M. Coedes has called attention^ 
to the fact that where such receptacles contain only gold or gems, 

^ MA81, No. 16. 

2 A8IAE, 1908-9, pp. 5-16. 

® Indian Art and Letters, Tol. ix. No, 1, plate iv. Also plate 4 (left) of the present 
article widoli shows the central figure. 

^ BEfEO, Toh 3d, 1940, p. 3?!, note 2. 
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with no trace of ash or bones, they only served to consecrate the 
temple site in accordance with foundation rites described in the 
Hindu architectural treatises. In Kedah, as indeed is frequent 
elsewhere, the receptacles were not found in situ and had been 
deprived of all contents. So it would appear that the question 
must be left open. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries a new and powerful wave of 
Mahayanist influence swept over South-East Asia, but it is again 
almost only in the Malay Peninsula that we find well-marked traces 
of this Indian culture in virtually unmodified form. Beneath one 
ruined brick sanctuary in Kedah I found clear evidence of Maha- 
yanism of this period in the shape of a number of silver discs each 
inscribed in South Indian script with the name of a Bodhisattva. 
In jars buried beneath somewhat similar shrines I found a variety 
of glass beads, Chinese porcelain fragments of the T'ang period, 
and two Abbasid Cahphate coins dated the equivalent of a.b. 848. 
At floor level in larger structures, which had been built mainly of 
timber and may have been palace halls, a bronze dagger hilt of 
quite Indian design and two fragmentary T'ang mirrors were 
found. 

Sealed up in the laterite plinth of a small temple of mainly light 
construction we found a bronze casket containing a number of gems 
and a remarkable series of miniature silver weapons. With them 
also were a gold lion, silver bull, copper horse, and a corroded iron ; 
mass which had presumably represented an elephant. Since these ; 
faced the cardinal poiats, N., W., S., and E. respectively (the ' 
casket hinges having been oriented N.-S.), I now recognize them 
to be the animals of the quarters, known from early times in India, 
and represented, facing the same points, on the guardstones of the 
Anuradhapura monasteries.^ 

In Kedah, only fragments of bronze images were recovered (on 
the floor of the shrine last mentioned), but in Perak several bronze 
Bodhisattvas of circa ninth century, and of Indian style and 
features, have been dredged up from time to time in tin mines. 

It is in the Siamese portion of the Peninsula, especially at C^aiya, 
that fine bronze Bodhisattvas ^ve come to light which show 
pronounced Pala character. At least, such is the view I share with 

^ See Ceylon Jomnal of JSciencBf Section G, vol. ii, pt. i, p. 13. Bronze 
miniatures of the animals of the quarters were found in the comer cavities of a 
reliquary at Pabalu Dagaba, PoUonaruwa {AHASCf 1938, plate 4), 
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most observers, notwithstanding the contrary opinion of Bernet 
Kempersd At C'aiya too there still smrive cruciform brick temples 
of a more definite style, unlike the semi-perishable indeter- 
minate structures of Malaya. These C'aiya temples may be 
compared, at least as regards plan, with the Pala temple of 
Paharpur ^ in Bengal, for here again we must not push the com- 
parison to matters of detail, since close affinity vdth the only 
surviving temple in India in any respect comparable is hardly to 
be expected. A contemporary shrine also stylistically akin to the 
presumed Indian prototype is the Bebe Pagoda at Old Prome, 
Burma. 

We may now consider how these successive waves of Indian 
influence came to play their part in building the classic civilizations 
of South-East Asia, the Khmer, the Indo-Javanese, and the Cham. 
It will help us to understand what probably happened if we consider 
South-East Asia as being divided into a western and eastern zone 
by an imaginary line passing roughly through eastern Siam and 
west Java. In the western zone, including Burma, central Siam, 
the Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra the full impact of Indian 
influence was felt. There was probably intensive and long con- 
tinued colonization either by Indians or, in the case of Central 
Siam, by Indianized Mons from Burma. Whatever the political 
situation, Indian culture seems to have been imposed upon the 
natives who were probably, except in South Sumatra, in a back- 
ward state of civilization. 

In the eastern zone, however, the Indian influence, now further 
from its base, came up against peoples often possessed of a fairly 
advanced civilization of their owm. Where this was not the case, 
as in Borneo, the early Indian settlements seem soon to have 
languished owing to unfavourable environment and poor com- 
munications with their source of inspiration. Where the people 
were already by no means uncivilized, as in central Java, native 
kings seem often to have retained their independence, for the 
inscriptions mention many native titles of officials and the social 
status of women was much higher than in India. Nor were they 
swamped by Indian culture but bo3;rowed as and when they thought 
fit from the ideas introduced by Hindu traders and missionaries. 
In Pu-nan, although Indian colonization appears at first to have 


^ The Bronzes of Nalanda, 1933, p. 74. 
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Pallava. Probably VUItli century a.d. Presumably a native copy of a Pallaya 
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become firmly established, a strong native growth representing a 
fusion of ideas soon emerged, a process paralleled in the political 
sphere by the rise of the Primitive Khmer (Pre-Khmer) state of 
Clien-la about A.n. 550. 

On the other hand, as I have suggested, in the western zone tliere 
seems to have been a much greater measure of acculturation. As 
each wave of Indian infl.uence was received and waned, we find an 
effort on the part of the Indian dominated population to imitate 
its products, at first more or less successfully, then a lapse into 
decadence. Compare the Gupta Buddha of Plate 1 with Indianesqiie 
products of the Dvaravati kingdom of Central Siam, datable 
seventh to ninth century a.d. (Plate XVI). The latter have lost all 
suppleness, are stiff and wooden in fact, and the features show the 
negroid strain in the Austroasiatic peoples. Static correctness is 
passing into decadence. Compare again a Visnu from Si T'ep ^ with 
what is really a stylized survival of the Gupta wave (though often 
erroneously attributed to the artistically and geographically distant 
Primitive Khmers) — the seventh or eighth century Pb:a No’ Visnu 
of Takuapa.^ Or another Si Tbp figure ^ with the seventh century 
Bangka island head,^ so alike in aureole, headdress, and band, yet 
with Mongolian features and inferior workmanship replacing the 
purely Indian. Or again, the man and horse ” I found at Si Tbp, 
the Gupta lianohement and graceful, lightly indicated garment still 
evident despite weathering (Plate XVII, left), with the hitherto un- 
published Visnu figure I photographed at U T’ong (Plate XVII, right) 
which I think may be regarded as another variant of surviving 
Gupta influence with formalized and exaggerated yet unevolved 
dress and ornament and dating from circa ninth century 
Most strildng of all, compare the central figure of the Takuapa 
trio, which may now I think be identified as Visnu (Plate 
XVIII, left), and which is purely Pallava, with the stone Visnu 
from Wieng Sra (Plate XVIII, right), so ahke in ornament and position 
of the arms, so different in the latter’s Mongolian features, its 
rigidity, its poor modelling which mark it out as a static native 
copy. 

^ Melay}>gts Linossier, plate x. 

“ Indian Art and Letters ^ vol. ix, No, 1, plate ii. 

® Iridian Art and Letters^ vol. x, No. 2, plate iii. 

^ Indian Art and Letters^ vol. xi. No. 2, plate i. 

* Sketches of similar figures in high relief at Suphan were made by Lajonquifae 
(BCAI, 1909, figs. 19 and 20.) 
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Similarly one could point to Bralimanic images, Indian in 
inspiration, thongii often notMng more than lifeless imitations, from 
various sites in predominantly Buddhist Burma.^ And as 
late as the twelfth century (the contemporaries of Angkor Wat) 
little mievolved brick South Indian sanctuaries, such as I have 
studied at Ligor ^ and have discovered and excavated in Kedah, ^ 
were still being constructed by Indianized communities in the 
Malay Peninsula. 

In my detailed report I stressed the absence in Malaya prior to 
the Majapahit period of Javanese and Sumatran influence. With 
regard to the latter, I should have said more precisely Sumatran 
influence as modified by the spread of Javanese civilization (as 
seen in the tenth century remains at Jambi and Lematang Hilir),^ 
for Sumatra seems to have been primarily a very Indianized 
region. Even late Sumatran architecture at Muara Takus and 
Padang Lawas ^ remained basically Indian in conception with 
very restrained decoration. In Central Siam, too, it is not until 
about A.D. 1000 that the but little changed Indian civilization of 
the Dvaravati kingdom was obscured by the spread of Khmer 
domination. It is also in keeping with what one might expect in 
this western zone that, long after the active Indian colonizing period 
was at an end, late Indian influence made itself felt much more 
strongly than in Cambodia and Java, where national cultural 
sentiment had long been in the ascendancy. Thus in north Sumatra 
we have much late South Indian influence among the Bataks and 
a Tamil inscription dated a.d. 1088. In Burma the Ananda and 
other Pagan temples of late PMa style may be ascribed largely to 
the influence of Indian Buddhist monks scattered after the decay of 
Nalanda, though reflecting Chinese and other contemporary 
influences as well. 

In what I have called the eastern zone the impress of the latest 
(largely Pala inspired) -wave is evident enough in cubic Cham archi- 
tecture and the Buddhist temples of Central Java. But it would be 
a matter of extreme difficulty to trace in detail the effects of each 

^ For examples, see illustrations in Nihar-Eanjan Ray’s Brahmaniml Gods in 
Burmay Calcutta, 1932. 

^ Indian Art and Letters t voL ix, No, 1, plates vii and viii. 

^ JR ASM By vvol xviii, part 1, plates 69 and 70. 

Krom; Inleidingy vol. 2, page 425. 

* F. M. Schnitger, Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatray 1937, especially plates xvii, 
xxxiy and xxxii. 
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wave of Indian influence, especially as by tlie seventb or eiglitli 
century temples and sculptures are already so distinctively Primitive 
K.linier, Cliam, or Indo- Javanese; It is indeed a remarkable fact 
that no Indian antiquities datable later than the early part of the 
sixth century have come to hght in Java, Cambodia, or Champa. 
It may well be then, that following the period of early Gupta 
colonization, no purely Indian temples or sculptures, of Pallava 
or Pala style, ever took actual form on the distant soil of Java and 
Indochina. They only appeared there as modified and interpreted 
at the hands of the by no means barbarous native craftsmen who 
borrowed some motifs from the Indian culture-bearers and rejected 
others, on lines probably determined by the character of their 
pre-existing civilizations. Meanwhile evolution began to enhance 
local divergences. 

Before I had discovered Pallava temples in Malaya, and conse- 
quently recognized the cruciform temples of C^aiya as probably Pala 
products, I was impelled to account for the latter by postulating 
some degree of evolution in the Malay Peninsula itself. A fuller 
study of the material now known, as instanced by the comparisons 
r have made in this paper, has convinced me that there was little 
inventiveness and consequently no such evolution in the western 
zone. There was only a striving to reproduce Indian models as faith- 
fully as might be. The primary importance of the remains brought 
to hght by my explorations in Malaya and Siam is that, whether 
Indian or Indianesque, they provide valuable documentary evidence 
(where so little in India has survived) as to the nature and sequence 
of the Indian concepts that inspired the great builders of Indo- 
china and Java. 


Porteguese and Spanish 'Rivalry in the Far East 
during the 17th Century 

By a R. BOXER 

^ ^ (VGersion entre Portugmses, ij Castelldnos, es 

cosa tan saMda, que no necessita testimoniosP wrote the 
Spanish Friar, Juan Francisco de San Antonio, O.F.M., in his 
Chrmiicas of the Franciscan Order in the Philippines, China, and 
Japan, printed at the Convent of Our Lady of Loreto, at Sainpaloc, 
a suburb of Manila, in 1738-41 (voL ii, book i, ch. xv, page 81). 
Although, like most ex-cathedra pronoiiiiceinents, this sweeping 
statement does not hold good for all times and places, it was 
undoubtedly correct for the region and century with which tin’s 
essay is primarily concerned. 

The rivalry between the two Peninsular peoples in the Far East 
dates back to the discovery of the Moluccas and Magellan’s famous 
voyage of circumnavigation ; but the dispute over the Papal award 
of Alexander Vlth ; the Treaties of Tordesillas and Saragossa 
(1494-1529) and the Portuguese expulsion of the Spaniards from 
the Spice Islands, are matters of common knowdedge and have 
been dealt with at length by Armando Cortesao, Visconde de 
Lagoa, and other scholars in recent years. Similarly, the foundation 
of Portuguese Macao and Spanish Manila ; the unsuccessful voyages 
of the Spanish Franciscan and Augustinian Friars to China and 
Macao in the last quarter of the sixteenth, century ; the uneasy 
partnership resulting from the union of the two Iberian Crowns 
under Philip II (I of Portugal) in 1580 ; and the commercial and 
religious jealousy between Portuguese and Spaniards in Japan at 
this period, have all been dealt with by competent historians in 
reasonably accessible works J 

One of the conditions of the Cortes of Thomar, which iegalis^ed 
PMlip’s forcible acquisition of the Portuguese throne in 1580, was 

"Cf. A. R Van den Wyngaert, Smica Frmciscam^ voi. ii (Quaraclii-B’irenze, 
1933) ; any of the nnmerons editions of Gonzales de Mendoca’s Historia de las 
cosas mas notables^ ritos y costumbres del Gran Reyno de la China ; Colin- Fastells, 
labor Evangelka (3 vols., Barcelona, 1904) ; P. Henri Bernard, S. J., Les lies 
Philippines du grand archipel de la Chine, Tin essai de Conquete spirituelle de 
V Extreme-Orient. (Tientsin, 1936.) Ch. iv, La Reaction Fortugaise aux erdreprises 
EspagnoUs ; P. Mannel Teixeira, Macau e a s%ta Diocese, vol. ii, pp. 122-141. 
(Maeau, 1940.) 
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made by tiie cGioBial axithorities to enforce it were both spasmodic 
and ineffectual. Occasional efforts were made, however, and one 
of the earliest was in the case of Dom Joao da Gama— -a curious affair 
wliich deserves a more detailed study than is possible here. Briefly, 
Doin Joao da Gama, after serving a tour of duty as Captain of 
Malacca, sailed via Macao for Mexico across the Pacific in 1589, 
in defiance of the colonial navigation laws, and in the first recorded 
Portuguese ship to do so. The Jesuit Father Luis Frois records 
his arrival at the island of Amakusa in Kyushu, into which Japanese 
port he had been forced by a typhoon, and whence he sailed for 
Acapulco in October after repairs had been effected. Although his 
ship reached Mexico in safety, he was arrested by the local 
authorities for violating the inter-colonial trade edicts, and sent 
as a prisoner to Spain, whither the confiscated cargo of his ship 
was likewise remitted. He seems to have died soon after, but a 
lengthy lawsuit ensued over the confiscated goods, for which his 
heirs claimed (and apparently eventually received) compensation 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. Although this is the 
first recorded voyage of a Portuguese ship across the Pacific, the 
Spanish captain, Francisco Galli, had previously voyaged from 
Macao to Acapulco in 1584, but apparently with the permission of 
the Spanish Government. It was on his voyage across the Pacific 
in 1589-90 that Dom Joao da Gama sighted that which 

proved such a puzzle to seventeenth and eighteenth century 
cartographers, but was probably one of the Kuriles.^ 

Trade between Macao and Manila continued to flourish despite 
the official ban which the Iberian Court renewed periodically — and 
vainly — when its attention w^as drawn to the matter by the 
authorities in Goa and Mexico. This was largely due to the fact that 


^ Allusions to the voyage of Dom Joao da Gama are to be found in Luis Frois, 
S. J., Caria Anna de 1589 ; ArcMvo Portuguez-Orientalf vol. iii, pp. 169-276 ; 
Colin-Pastells, Labor Evangelical vol. ii, pp. 202-4 ; and Del Valle and Pastells, 
Catalogo de Los Documentos relativos a las islas Eilipims en el ArcMvo de Sevilla* 
(Barcelona, 1928-36 ; passim.) The best discussion of the voyages of Francisco 
Galli across the Pacific is by J. C. M. Wamsinck (whose untimely death in 1944 was 
such a loss to students of Naval and Colonial History) in the masterly introduction 
to his Linschoten Society edition of the Itinerario. (Hague, 1939.) 
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Spanish efforts to supplant Macao by founding a trading settlement 
of their own on the Chinese mainland were thwarted by the 
Portuguese, whether diplomatically or otherwise. The attempt 
that came nearest to success was that of Don Juan Zamudio 
(Qamudio) who succeeded in forming a temporary base at a place 
called Pinhal, in the winter of 1598, with the connivance or permis- 
sion of the authorities at Canton. The location of this site is a 
matter of dispute amongst scholars, but J. M. Braga’s suggestion 
of the anchorage of Tonkawan at Kumsing-mmi, on the east coast 
of the island of Heungshan (Chungshan), has much to commend it, 
as this is the only place between the Bocca Tigris and Macao where 
a grove of pine trees has flourished for many years, and it was 
also used an an anchorage by the English and American clippers 
over a century ago. The latest writer on the subject, the French 
diplomat Albert Kammerer, makes out a fairly good case for placing 
it on one of the branches of the Sikiang or West river, N.W. of 
Macao ; but he does not realize that Pinlial is the Iberian wovd for 
pine wood ” which was frequently used by Portuguese and 
Spaniards as a place-name, and it is unlikely that the Cantonese 
officials would have allowed the formation of a Spanish settlement 
so far inland as to form a potential threat to Canton. In any case, 
the location of the site is of academic interest only, since the 
Spaniards were forcibly expelled from it by an expedition headed 
by the Captain-Major of Macao, Dom Paulo de Portugal, in the 
year 1599, acting on instructions from the Viceroy of Goa.^ 

The dawn of the seventeenth century brought a new and greater 
peril to both Portuguese and Spanish influence in the Far East, 
in the shape of the arrival of the Dutch in the China Seas. These 
formidable competitors caused the quarrelling Iberian partners to 
unite their efforts occasionally, although not for long. The first 
reaction came from the Portuguese during the expedition of Andre 
Furtado de Mendo§a to the Moluccas in 1601-3, which although 
successful in temporarily reconquering Amboina, failed to retake 
the strategic island of Ternate, despite reinforcements sent from 
Manila under the Spanish captain Juan Gallinato, to whose loyal 

^ The Spanish side of the Pinhal expedition is given at length in the rej>orts of 
Hernando de los Rios Coronel (this last being a surname and not a military rank as 
Kammerer erroneously surmises) and Dr. Antonio de Morga, in the latter’s classical 
Sucessos de las Islas J^iUpiTms^ of 'which the best edition is that by W. E. Retaha 
(Madrid, 1910). The Portuguese version is given briefly by Diogo do Couto, 
DecaM XII, Book ii, ch. xi. 
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and effective co-operation Andre Furtado bore witness in the most 
emphatic terms. The ill-success of this expedition led to the loss 
of both Amboina and Tidore (the two surviving Portuguese strong- 
holds in the Moluccas) to the Hollanders shortly after Furtado had 
returned to Malacca. Amboina was surrendered in the most cowardly 
fasliion by its captain ; but the garrison of Tidore, which had already 
beaten off a previous Dutch attack a few years earlier, put up a 
stout fight which only ended unsuccessfully when an accidental 
explosion wrecked the powder magazine and fort. The survivors 
were shipped off to' Manila, where they arrived in time to participate 
in the expedition organized by the Governor Don Pedro de Aciinha, 
which recaptured Ternate and Tidore in a brilliantly successful 
attack in April, 1606. A Portuguese contingent sent by Andre 
Furtado greatly distinguished itself in this campaign, and on its 
conclusion returned to Malacca, where it proved a yrelcome reinforce- 
ment to the hard-pressed garrison then beseiged by the combined 
forces of the Dutch Admiral Cornelis Maatelieff de Jonge and the 
Malay Sultan of Johore. But Luso-Spanish co-operation, which 
for a couple of years had proved both close and cordial, did not 
long remain so, despite the fact that the menace of the heretic 
Hollanders was increased by their forming bases at Bantam in 
Java (1596), Hirado in Japan (1609), and on part of the island of 
Ternate (1607), which formed a triangular threat to the profitable 
Macao-Manila trade and to the still more lucrative Macao-Nagasaki 
commerce.^ 

In April, 1610, the Portuguese Viceroy of India, Rui Louren 9 o 
de Tavora, an old and experienced soldier, sent a well-found fleet 
of six galleons, a pinnace, and two galliots, from Goa to Macao, with 
orders not only to convoy the valuable Japan and China trade, but 
to co-operate with the Spaniards in Manila to expel the Dutch from 
the Spice Islands once and for all. Despite the categorical nature 
of his instructions and the fact that Don Juan de Silva, the Governor 
of the Philippines, repeatedly asked him for his co-operation, the 
Portuguese commander, Dom Diogo de Vasconcellos, flatly refused 
to leave Macao for Philippine waters, although frequently urged 
to do so by the local officials. Not only so, but this officer’s harsh 

^ For the see-saw Molucca campaigns of 1601—6, ef. W. E. Retana’s edition of 
Morga’s tSucessos de lets islas FiUpvnas (Madrid, 1910) ; lueonardo de Argensola, 
Conquista de las Islas Malucas (Madrid, 1609) ; Colin-RasteHs, Labor Evangelica, 
vol. iii (Barcelona, 1934 ) ; and Coleccion de documentos imditos para la Ustoria de 
vol. lii (Madrid). / . 
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and arrogant demeanour was the cause of numerous broils between 
the men of Ms squadron and the local inhabitants, to say nothing 
of acrimonious disputes with the Chinese authorities over his 
refusal to pay the sMps’ dues, on the grounds that they were royal 
naval vessels and as such exempt from the payments exacted from 
merchantmen. Whether his behaviour was due to cowardice 
mistaken pride, mere incompetence, or to a mixture of all three, 
it is difficult to say ; but he crowned Ms acMevements by losing 
four of his richly-laden fleet off the coast of Malabar on his return 
voyage in 1611-12. Despite the Viceroy’s justifiable annoyance 
and the complaints of the Governor of the Philippines, no action 
was taken against Dom Diogo, who returned to Portugal in. 1615 
in the flagship Nossa Senhara da Luz, being one of the few survivors 
when this carrack was wrecked off Fay al in the Azores with great 
loss of life.^ 

Rui Louren^o de Tavora’s successor as Viceroy of India, Dom 
Jeronimo de Azevedo, was even less fortimate in his efforts to help 
Don Juan de Silva, since although he dispatched a squadron of 
four galleons to co-operate with the Spanish Governor in a final 
effort to retake the Moluccas, tMs force was intercepted off Malacca 
in December, 1615, by the Dutch admiral Steven Van der Haeghen 
(the conqueror of Amboina in 1605) and completely destroyed, 
having previously lost one vessel in a terrific encounter with an 
Achinese Fleet under Sultan Iskandar Muda. This action took 
place a few days before the arrival of Don Juan de Silva with a 
powerful Armada (carrying detachments of Japanese and Filipino 
as well as Spanish troops) in the straits of Johore-— whence he 
proceeded to Malacca on hearing the news of the destruction of the 
Portuguese squadron, and where he died a few weeks later of 
dysentery. After Ms death, the Spanish Armada returned to 
Manila without attempting to attack Bantam or the Moluccas ; 
and Luso-Hispanic co-operation in this part of the world virtually 
came to an end, save for the dispatch of a squadron of Portuguese 
galliots under Gon§alo Roiz de Sousa from Goa to Ternate in 
1614-16, where they brought a welcome reinforcement to the Spanish 
Governor Don Jeronimo de Silva. But by this time the Spice 
Islands were already a backwater as far as the Iberian government 
was concerned, and although the Spaniards retained a precarious 

C. R. Boxer, Subsidios para a Mstoria dos Capitdis Gerais c Govemadores de 
Macau (1557-1770), pp. 20-21, and sources there quoted (Macau, 1944). 
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footlaold on Ternate and Tidore down to 1662, they never assumed 
the offensive on any scale after the miscarriage of Don Juan de 
Silva's expedition in 1615, and the Spice trade remained a virtual 
monopoly of the DutchJ 

Although military and naval co-operation between Macao and 
Malacca on the one hand and Manila and the Moluccas on the other, 
either miscarried or was reduced to insignificant dimensions, trade 
between Macao and Manila continued to flourish unabated, all 
orders and prohibitions to the contrary notwithstanding. A curious 
sidelight on this state of affairs is thrown by the correspondence of 
the King of Spain and Portugal with the Viceroy of India, concerning 
the complaints lodged against the Dominican Friar Joao Pinto da 
Piedade, who was Bishop of China in Macao in the years 1610-13. 
Unlike the majority of his countrymen, Frei Joao da Piedade was 
frankly and unashamedly pro-Spanish, which predilection, although 
it did him no harm with the King, was the cause of a lot of trouble 
in Macao, which city he seems to have neglected on occasion for 
Manila, In a royal letter of the 2nd March, 1614, to the Viceroy of 
India, it is alleged that the bellicose Bishop had fulminated 
censures ” against the municipal magistrate, Manuel Luis Coelho, 
when this functionary arrested two men for trading to Manila. The 
embattled prelate soon passed from words to deeds, and not content 
with trying to arrest both the magistrate and the captain of the 
city with a party of his friars armed to the teeth, what time the 
church bells sounded a tocsin, he broke into the jail at the head of 
his representatives of the Church Militant and rescued the two 
imprisoned smugglers. It is further alleged in the same document 
that he openly urged the populace to trade to Mexico, in defiance 
of the royal orders, and took the magistrate to task for prohibiting 
the export of kidnapped Chinese boys and girls from Canton (the 
wiuitsai) to Manila, on the grounds that this prohibition, if enforced, 
would prevent their being baptized as Christians. Even allowing 
for some exaggeration in this version of events, which was obviously 
inspired by his opponents (amongst whom were the local Jesuits) , 
it is not surprising that the King directed that he should not return 
to Macao, Frei Joao Pinto da Piedade went home to Portugal in 
1615 ; but his renunciation of the Bishopric of China only became 
effective eleven years later. Despite his stormy career in the Far 

1 Antonio Bocarro, Decada XIH (Lisbon, 1876) ; Coleccion de doc. med. para la 
hist, de Mspana, vol. lii. 

JEAS .December 1946. 
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East he lived to a ripe old age, dying at his birthplace of Abrantes 
in 1628 at the age of seventy^ 

As both Manila and Macao lay at the extreme end of the dual 
Iberian Empire, the problem of reinforcing and supplying them 
provided a constant headache for the authorities at Lisbon and 
Madrid. The Philippines were governed at one remove from Mexico, 
and Macao from Goa, via Malacca ; but the voyage across the 
Pacific was a particularly tedious one, whether taken via the 
stormy and poorly-charted Straits of Magellan, or from Acapulco 
after a strenuous overland journey across a difficult and unhealthy 
section of Mexico. The route via the Cape of Good Hope, although 
in forbidden Portuguese waters throughout, seemed to offer a more 
satisfactory alternative in some ^vays, and from time to time 
suggestions were made to this effect. During the years when the 
active Don Diego Brochero was reforming the Spanish Navy, these 
suggestions were given a trial, and in 1613 a specially constituted 
squadron was sent to the Philippines via the Cape of Good Hope. It 
was a composite affair, the commanding officer, Rui Gon 9 alez de 
Siqueira (a former Governor of Tidore in 1599-1603), the ship’s 
officers, pilots, and sailors being Portuguese, whilst the troops 
carried were Spaniards. The fleet consisted of seven Portuguese 
caravels, bought in Lisbon, but manned and fitted out at Cadiz, 
whence the expedition sailed on the 14th April, 1613, carrying 
300 soldiers and 224 seamen. 

The voyage did not come up to expectations. The caravels were 
almost immediately forced to put into Lisbon by a storm, and 
when they finally got away a month later, it was already very late 
in the season. Despite the fact that Siqueira’s orders specifically 
enjoined him to take particular care to maintain harmonious 
relations between Spaniards and Portuguese on board, quarrels 
soon broke out, he himself becoming involved in a violent dispute 
off the Cape Verde Islands with his second-in-command, the 
Castillian, Hernando Munoz de ilrrambu. This latter and two other 
caravels failed to round the Cape of Good Hope and had to put back 
to Brazil and Angola, Siqueira was more successful and eventually 
reached Manila (after calling at Malacca) in August, 1614, with 
crews and ships in a lamentable condition according to Don Juan 
de‘ Silva, whilst Munoz straggled in ten months later. The Arch- 

^ Padre Manuel Teixeira, Macau e a sua Diocese, vol. ii. Bispos e Govemwiores 
do Bispado de Macau (Macau, 1940). pp. 89-94. 
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bishop of Manila, Dorn Diego Vasqnez de Mercado, in a letter dated 
8th November, 1614, complained bitterly to King Philip of the 
bad treatment given, by Siqiieira to his Spanish subordinates; 
but this allegation did not prevent the Governor, Don Juan de Silva, 
showing great favour to the Portuguese commander at first, although 
later they quarrelled. After taking part in the defeat of the Dutch 
squadron under Jan Dirckszoon Lam by Don Juan Ronquillo at 
the Playa Honda in 1617, Siqueira and his son, Goncalo de Siqueira 
de Souza, set out for Mexico in two of their caravels ; but being 
forced back by contrary winds proceeded to Portuguese India 
instead. The father died at Cochin, but Goncalo de Siqueira and 
some of his companions eventually returned to Portugal — apparently 
in company with the Franciscan friar Hernando de Moraga, by the 
overland route through Persia, S 5 n:ia, and Cyprus, reaching Madrid 
early in 1619.1 

Although this expedition had not gone according to plan, Don 
Diego Brochero evidently felt that it was suj0S.ciently successful to 
be repeated, for a smaller squadron of caravels was sent from Spain 
via the Cape of Good Hope in 1617. These took nearly two years on 
the voyage ; whilst a really powerful armada of galleons and war- 
ships fitted out in 1619, at the instance of Hernando de Moraga, 
was totally wrecked with great loss of life on the Moroccan and 
Andalusian coasts a few days after leaving Cadiz in January, 1620. 
This put an end to all further attempts to succour the Philippines by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Despite perennial troubles with the Chinese and Japanese, to say 
nothing of the ever-present menace of the Dutch during this period, 
both Macao and Manila steadily continued to increase in prosperity 
and population. But although the China and Japan trades from 
which they derived their main profits provided a more than sufficient 
market for all comers, the monopolistic mercantile theories of the 
day rendered mutual jealousy between Spaniards and Portuguese 
inevitable, as was hkewise the case between their heretic Dutch 
and Enghsh competitors. Even the odium theologicum was not 
absent between coreligionists, for the Dominicans and Franciscans 
of Manila regarded the Jesuits of Macao with about as much 

^ Eor this expedition cf, documents printed in Del Valle & PasteUs dc 

los DocumentoSf op. cit., vols. v, vi, and vii, passim. Antonio Bocarro, Decada XIII y 
pp. 291-3 and 298. Goncalo de Siqueira de Souza was later the first properly 
accredited European Ambassador to Japan, whither he was sent by King John IV 
of Portugal m 1647, although the Japanese refused to allow him to land at Nagasaki. 
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brotherly love as was lost between the Calvinistic Dutch and the 
Episcopalian English. In May, 1619, Frey Diego de Aduarte, O.P., 
one of the leading Dominicans in the Philippines, wrote a report to 
the King, strongly advocating the destruction of Macao, and the 
forcible removal of its Christian and halfcaste population to Malacca 
or elsewhere. An identical proposal was made by Hernando de 
Los Rios Coronel in his celebrated Memorial y Relacion npara SM. 
del Procurador General de las Filipmas, de lo qiie conuiene remediwr, 
y de la rigueza que ay en eUas, y en las Islas de Maluco (Madrid, 
Viiiva de Fernando Correa, Ano 1621)d 

King Philip ignored these representations, as well he might, since 
Macao was not only one of the few remaining profitable possessions 
of the Portuguese in Asia, but its retention in Lusitanian hands 
was the principal obstacle to the Hollanders achieving Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen^s dream of a Dutch monopoly of the Japanese 
and Chinese overseas trade ; which monopoly, as the grim Calvinist 
foresaw, would have made Holland the arbiter of the maritime 
commerce of Asia. Despite Manila’s prosperity, derived chiefly 
from its trade with China and Macao, the Philippines as a whole 
were a serious burden to the Spanish Crown just then, and Los 
Rios Coronel therefore suggested alternatively that the archipelago 
might he exchanged with the Crown of Portugal for Brazil, but this 
suggestion was obviously impracticable and came to nothing. 
The Dutch attack on Macao in June, 1622, unsuccessful as it was, 
seriously alarmed the Spaniards at Manila, who, despite the views 
of Aduarte and Coronel, fully realized the danger that would ensue 
if they allowed the Hollanders to establish themselves on the Chinese 
mainland. They therefore made no difficulty about sending men 
and munitions to the help of the Portuguese in Macao, when these 
asked for assistance in expectation of a renewal of the attack. 
These reinforcements were commanded by the Sergeant-Major of 
the Manila garrison, Don Fernando de Silva, who was well received 
by the citizens and por su agradable modo fue bien estimado ”, 
albeit the Macaonese had reason to change their view’s later. 

On the arrival of Dom Francisco Mascarenhas, the first Captain- 

^ English translations of the memorials of Biego Adnarte, O.P., and Hernando 
de Los Rios Coronel are given in Blair and Robertson, The PhiUjppiw Islands, 
voL xviix, pp. 194-203, and vol. xix, pp. 183-297. Cf. also the celebrated Memorial 
of Gran y Monfalcon dated 1040, reprinted by Alvarez de Abreu (Madrid, 1736), 
and in English translation in vol. xxx of Blair and Robertson, op. cit. 
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General (as distinct from Captain-Major) of Macao, wlio assumed 
liis post in July, 1623, tlie services of Don Fernando de Silva and his 
Spaniards were no longer required and they left Macao in the Spanish 
galleons San Ildefo?iso and Nuestra Senora de Pena de Frmbga, 
in 1624. The ships went on a buccaneering cruise in the South 
China Sea and Gulf of Siam, in the course of which they took a 
Japanese junk in the river Menam after a bloody fight. When the 
news of this affray eventually filtered through to Japan, the 
Tokugawa government was exceedingly angry and laid an embargo 
on the Portuguese trade at Nagasaki until the culprits should be 
given up. This led to much ill-feeling between Macao and Manila, 
since the Spaniards had no desire to placate the Japanese authorities 
(with whom relations had been severed in 1624) whilst the Macaonese 
were particularly hard hit by the embargo on their Nagasaki trade, 
as it coincided with a ban on the Dutch commerce at Hirado 
' (resulting from the Pieter Nuyts incident in Formosa in 1628) of 
which they would otherwise have been able to take full advantage. 
The embargo remained in force for nearly three years, and was 
only lifted after the arrival of Dom Gongalo de Silveira as a special 
envoy in 1630.^ 

The story of Portuguese and Spanish rivahy in the Far East for the 
decade 1630-40 can be studied in detail from the sources mentioned 
hereunder, although most of them are not readily available in 
this country, which is my chief excuse for writing this essay. 

(а) Arquivos de Macau. — Three volumes published at Macao in 
the years 1929-30. A reprint was begun in 1941. The seventeenth 
century documents printed therein are not the originals (which no 
longer exist in the Senate Archives) but copies made in the late 
eighteenth and early ninteenth centuries. Fortunately they are 
especially numerous for the years 1630-46, although there are many 
gaps before and afterwards. These volumes are well printed and 
accurate copies of the eighteenth-nineteenth century transcripts. 

(б) Livros dos Mangoes ou Documentos Remettidos da India. 
Livros 33-8 (Arquivo da Torre do Tombo, Lisbon). The principal 
documents relating to the Macao-Nagasaki trade, with frequent 
sidelights on the Macao-Manila commerce were published by the 


^ C. R. Boxer, “ Portuguese Commercial Voyages to Japan 300 years ago, 

1630--39,” in Trans. Japan Society y London^ vol. xxxi, pp. 27-77 (London, 1934)# 

and “ Um Memorial da Gidade de Macau ha 300 a,nos 1631-35”, in Boletim ^ ^ 

Eclesiastico de MacaUy vol. xxxv, pp. 29-43 (Macau, 1937). < ' - , 
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writer on pp. 17-“73 of his essay As Yiagms de Japdo e os seus 
Capitdes-Mores {1550-1640), printed at the Salesian Press in Macao 
1940. An English summary of the most important documents was 
printed in the Transactions of the Japa n Society of London, yoL xxxi, 
pp. 27-77 (London, 1934). 

(c) Azia Sinica e Japonica. Ohm postliuma e inidita do Frade 
Anabido Jose de Jesus Maria, The manuscript of this work was 
written at Macao in the years 1744-5, but it remained unpublished 
until the noted Portuguese orientalist Jose Feliciano Marques 
. Pereira printed the first 83 pages, with valuable notes and 
comments, in his Lisbon periodical Ta-Ssi yang hiio, which came to 
an untimely end with the editor’s demise in 1905. The manuscript 
then disappeared until the present writer purchased it in 1939, and 
began printing an annotated edition of the complete work in Macao, 
of which the first 155 pages (less than half the total of xvi-352 
pages) had been printed off by the Salesian Press when the events 
of 8th December, 1941, put an at any rate temporary stop to its 
publication. This work is particularly interesting for the period 
under review, since it contains inter alia several very important 
documents of the years 1638-43, which were transcribed from the 
originals in the Senate Archives by Frei Jose de Jesus Maria in 
1744-5, and which have long since disappeared and thus were not 
utihzed by Ljungstedt, Montalto de Jesus, or by the editors of the 
Arquivos de Macau, 

Emphasis has been laid on these Portuguese works, partly because 
they have been published in obscure places or periodicals and have 
therefore escaped the notice of scholars ; but mainly because the 
Spanish sources are so full and accessible that students inevitably 
have tended to use them to the exclusion of the Portuguese. This 
list is not, of course, exhaustive, but it will serve as a guide to those 
wishing to pursue the subject further.^ 

The cause of the trouble and the interplay of conflicting forces 
is not far to seek. On the one hand (making for unity and co-opera- 
tion) were the constant menace of the Dutch ; the potential danger 
of attack by Japan (which although it never eventuated was very 

^ Other Portuguese sources include Antonio Bocarro, Livro do Estado da India 
Oriental (MS. of 1635) ; Diario do 3° Conde de Lmhares Visorei da India (Lisbon, 
1933) ; the relevant portions of the former being reproduced in C. R. Boxer, Macau 
na e^oca da Eestauragdo {Macau 3G0 years ago), printed in Portuguese and English 
at the Imprensa Nacionai, Macao, 1942. For the Spanish sources (Colin-Pasteiis ; 
Blair and Robertson, etc.), cf. notes 1 and 2 supra. 
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real and was seriously considered by the Roju or Tokugawa Cabinet 
on more than one occasion in the years 1635-40); mutual 
dependence on the silks and fabrics of the China trade; the 
crusading call of the Eoman Catholic Church against the common 
heretic and infidel enemies ; a dual Monarchy under one king, with 
both Spanish and Portuguese blood in his veins ; and repeated 
orders from the Court of Madrid for effective military and naval 
co-operation between Macao and Manila against the Dutch in 
Formosa, the Moluccas, and the China Sea. 

On the other hand (making for discord and strife) were the 
traditional jealousy and dishke between the two Iberian peoples, 
comparable to that obtaining between England and Scotland for 
several centuries. The rivalry (to use no stronger term) between 
Portuguese Jesuits in China, Japan, and Macao, and the Franciscan 
and Dominican Friars in the Philippines, of which more anon ; 
the desire of the Spanish (Seville) silk merchants to protect their 
home and American markets against Chinese silks imported via 
Manila from Macao ; the mutual greed of Macao and Manila to 
exclude each other from the lucrative China trade with Canton 
and Fukien ; and the repeated (if futile) orders expressly forbidding 
trade and commerce between the Asiatic dominions of the dual 
Iberian Monarchy. 

Other causes tending to promote either friction or co-operation 
between Macao and Manila could easily be adduced, but the fore- 
going are quite sufficient to show that pros and cons were fairly 
well counter-balanced — although the sequence of events would 
seem to indicate that on the whole the forces favouring co-operation 
exerted a stronger pull in the long run than the very real di£B.culties 
and obstacles which brought about such frequent friction, A brief 
resume of the relevant facts will serve to prove this point. 

The prohibition of trade and commerce between the Asiatic 
dominions of the Crowns of Spain and Portugal was extended to 
cover the movement of priests, friars, and missionaries from 
Manila to Macao, Malacca, and India (w:hich the Portuguese Jesuits 
took to include China and Japan) by a Royal Decree of the 
9th March, 1594,^ but this edict, hke others of a similar tenour, was 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. In 1639, the 
Roju or Tokugawa cabinet severed all relations with Macao, and 

i Printed in full on pp. 75-6 of my article Subsidios para a Ustoria dos Capitals- 
Gerais e Qovernadores de Macau 1557—1770 (Macau, 1944). 
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I ■ forbade further Portuguese intercourse with J apan on pain of death, 

i ' The principal reason for this drastic act was the continued infiltra- 

I tion of Jesuit priests into Japan, in defiance of the numerous auti- 

j Christian edicts and the persecution which had been raging since 

[ 1614. The Senate of Macao laid the major share of the blame for 

I this on the ecclesiastical authorities at Manila, and wrote to the 

I Viceroy of India, to the Governor and Municipality of Manila, and 

f ‘ even to the Pope himself, pleading that the latter should prohibit 



further infiltration of missionaries into Japan on pain of excom- 
munication for as long as the persecution should last. They pointed 
out that it was quite impossible for the fe\v priests who succeeded 
in smuggling themselves ashore to make any conversions or to 
remain at large for more than a very short time ; this petition was 
endorsed by the prelates of the Jesuit, Franciscan, Dominican, and 
Augustinian Orders in Macao J 

In the winter of 1640, the Macao Senate made another earnest 
plea for the legalization of their Manila trade, particularly in view of 
the fact that their principal mainstay had gone with the abohtion 
of the Nagasaki commerce. They admitted that although the 
Portuguese Crown had no vahd reason for prohibiting trade with 
the Philippines, the Spanish Crown had some excuse, since the 
heavy imports of Chinese silks from Fulden, Kwangtung, and 
Macao to Manila (whence some of them were re-exported to Mexico 
and Peru) not only deprived the Seville silk merchants of an other- 
wise closed market, hut diverted a considerable quantity of bullion 
from the Peruvian silver-mines of Potosi to Portuguese and Chinese 
hands, as the silks were invariably paid for in specie. They claimed 
that even if the Macaonese trade with Manila was effectively pro- 
hibited, as the Mexican and Manilan authorities had asked, this 
would make no practical difference. If the Portuguese were 
excluded, the trade would merely be monopolized by the Chinese 
merchants of Canton and Fukien ; and the Treasures of Potosi, 
instead of mainly benefitting fellow Christians, would be increasingly 
diverted to the coffers of the heathen Chinese. Since experience 
had proved beyond a peradventure that Manila could not exist 
without the China trade, because the connection with Mexico was 
too long and too tenuous to keep the Philippines adequately supplied, 
it was (the Senate claimed) better to give the bread to the children 

1 This correspondence is printed on pp. 216-236 of my edition of Frei Jose de 
Jesus Maria’s Azia Sinica e Japonica (Macau, 1941). 
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than to the dogs ”, and therefore Macao should be allowed to have its 
quota ; even though the citizens of Manila, who could buy their 
silks and provisions cheaper from the Chinese at first-hand than 
through the intermediary of Portuguese from. Macao, should have 
urged the contrary.^ 

By the time these remonstrances reached the Court of Madrid 
(if they ever did) Portuguese dependence on Spain was a thing of 
the past, and the accession of the Duke of Braganga to the Lusitanian 
Crown in December, 1640, marked the beginning of a bitter war 
which ended 28 years later in the grudging recognition of Portugal’s 
independence by Spain. The news of this revolt, which only reached 
Macao and Manila in the summer of 1642, naturally brought about 
a complete severance of relations between the two Iberian colonies. 
But circumstances were too strong for this break to last. Spain 
and Portugal were both so far away ; other enemies so close, and 
mutual dependence on the China trade so great, that maugre 
national rivahy and hatred, a clandestine trade soon sprang up 
between them, and the peace of 1668 only legalized an existing 
state of affairs in so far as the Far East was concerned.^ 

It need hardly be said that the change of dynasty was not 
accomplished without further exacerbating Portuguese and Spanish 
rivalry. Thanks mainly to the enterprise of Antonio Fialho 
Ferreira,' Macao received the news (via Java) before the Spaniards 
in the Philippines could hear from Mexico. The local Portuguese 
residents at Manila (or some of them) tricked the Spanish Governor 
into sending a small token force to secure Macao for King Philip, 
but which found on its arrival that the place had already declared 
for Edng John IV, and had no option but to surrender at discretion 
to the Captain-General, Dom Sebastiao Lobo da Silveira. This 
latter subsequently violated the terms of the agreement and forcibly 
disarmed the Spaniards in disregard of his plighted word, for 
which he was taken to task by the Senators at the time, and later 
severely censured by the Viceroy of India. Meanwhile all the 
Spaniards in the Colony, including some nuns from the Poor Clares 
Convent, were shipped off somewhat unceremoniously in a couple 

^ The Senate of Macao specifically had in view the M&nmrialB of Don J aan. Grau 
y Monfalcon {Madrid, 1638), and Don Pedro Qniroga y Mora who paid a visit of 
inspection to Acapulco in 1635. 

® Eor details of the Portuguese Restoration iit Macao and its immediate effect 
on the Manila trade, cf. 0. R. Boxer, Macau 300 ymrs ago, pp. 139-144 (Macao, 
1942). ■ ^ 
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of small vessels at the end of the year 1644, eventually reaching the 
Philippines after an eventful voyage via Annam. 

At the same time as this secular disturbance, a bitter ecclesiastical 
feud was raging in Macao, in which at least one Spanish Friar took 
a prominent part. The trouble originated vdtli the arrest and 
imprisonment of a turbulent cleric named Paulo Teixeiia by the 
Governor of the Bishopric, Frey Bento de Christo, O.F.M., in 
January, 1641. Teixeira subsequently escaped from the tower in 
which he was confined, and took refuge in the Jesuit College, where 
his protectors refused to give him up, all censures, threats, and 
denunciations notwithstanding. The whole city took sides in 
the unedifying dispute which followed, the Captain-General and 
the majority of the officials backing the Jesuits, whilst the Domini- 
cans and Augustinians rallied to the support of their Franciscan 
Prelate. Each side formally excommunicated the partisans of the 
other, and the walls of the convents and churches were plastered 
with scathing pasquils and lampoons. The new^s of Dom John IV’s 
accession brought only a temporary peace, and the quarrel soon 
broke out with renewed fierceness, both sides passing from words 
to blows and enlisting armed bands of slaves and soldiers to parti- 
cipate in the fray. The dispute lasted for four years, and seems to 
have been settled more through mutual exhaustion than by any- 
thing else ; although the appointment of the Goanese Canon, 
Padre Manuel Fernandes, to the dual post of Governor of the 
Bishopric and Commissary of the Inquisition, may have helped 
matters, as the combination of the two offices in one person ended 
the rivalry which had hitherto obtained between the Franciscan 
and Jesuit holders of these respective posts. The Conde de Aveiras, 
Viceroy of Portuguese India, writing to the King in March, 1643, 
laid the blame for this bitter controversy on the fact that '' for the 
last 30 years [the bishopric of] Macao has been governed by Friars who 
are swayed by favouritism, as exemplified by the case [of the present 
occupant] who is a foolish Capuchin Friar The folly was not 
all on one side, however, and later Navarrete was to take the Jesuits 
severely to task for the crazy behaviour of their Padre Cipriano, 
which had led to his forcible deportation from Macao in 1638.^ 

^ For the Jesuit-Franciscan controversy of 1640-44, cf. Padre Maniiei Teixeira, 
Macau e a sua Diocese^ voL ii, pp. 130-142, and for the Cipriano aJBfair, 
ibidem^ pp. 104-7, and Kavarrete, Controversias antigum y moderms (Madrid, 
1679), pp. 435-6. 
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The Identificatioe of Ptolemy’s Dounga 

By J. A. B. PALMER 

I N a paper entitled ''Two Notes on Ptolemy’s Geography of 
India ’’ published in /jR4S.vl941, pp. 208 ff., the late Professor 
E. H. Johnston discussed the location of a place named " Dounga ” 
by Ptolemy, book vii, ch. 1, s. 6. He also examined the historical 
circumstances relating to Dounga and suggested its possible identity 
with Dhenukakata mentioned in some of the cave inscriptions of 
the Bombay region. Professor Johnston, however, did not arrive 
at a sufficiently exact idea of the topography, possibly because he 
was without that local knowledge which adds so much to any 
reading of a map. Consequently, some of his suggestions appear 
to be susceptible of amendment. 

In reading the maps, changes of coastline and also of road-system 
must be allowed for. In the first century a.d. the modern Bombay 
was a chain of insignificant islets with awkward currents (as still 
in the eighteenth century a.d.) through the channels between them, 
and the stretch of water eastv/ards of them was not as yet a vast 
land-locked anchorage. North of this chain of islets, the large 
island of Salsette had not yet assumed precisely its present form. 
It was not yet joined to the northernmost of the islets now incor- 
porated in Bombay, but there was a navigable channel round its 
southern end into what is now’^ the norihern extremity of Bombay 
Harbour. Thence, as still, a narrowing channel led north-eastwards 
to Thana and then turned north and west, thus rounding Salsette 
and dividing it from the mainland ; this whole channel, known as 
" Thana Creek comes out on the north of Salsette by Bassein. 
On the coast a little north of Bassein lies Souppara. Thus bounded, 
Salsette is roughly a triangle with its apex towards the east at 
Thana. The centre of the island is a tangle of hills rising to 1,500 feet. 
Westward of these is an absolutely flat plain about four miles wide 
now covered with paddy fields, palm-groves, and salt-pans. Along 
the extreme western, or ocean, edge of the island comes an inter- 
mittent fringe of low hills. The plain has obviously been filled up 
by gradual silting and reclamation which indeed is still going on, 
and these low hills on the west were originally islets (some are still, 
at least at high tide). In the first century A.D, they were all true 





7 — Wii» nearer the central 

massii than the coast as now formed. 

Salsette contains one large and important set of Buddhist caves 
at Kanheri, which lie in the hiUs near the centre of the. island 
This indicates that the road from east to west across the island ran 
near this point, and would have come out on 
coastal plain near Borivli (whence the o— __ 

reached) : it is still possible, with some detours due to the 

caves. Other ancient sites, e.g. cave 
south near the southern end of the island 

centre and south of the island that the <_ 

in the first century a.b. There is nothing to indicate 
the northern tip of the island 
Opposite Thana, the Eiver Ulhas, 
the region, flows into ThanajCreek. I 
Ulhas, although Thana Creek, being 
maptoformr ' ‘ ' ' — 

A few miles up the river hes Kalyan, 

Maris Erythrsei, which is 


the edge of the western 
caves are now most easily 

ot artificial lakes, to walk across from Thana to BorivH past the 

•es at Jogeshwari, lie farther 
1. It was therefore in the 
centres of population lay 
1 a road round 

nor a centre of population there. 

the most important river of 
This is the true mouth of the 
; narrow, can be taken on a 
one stream with the Ulhas, having its mouth at Bassein. 

the Kalliena of the Periplus 
by Ptolemy, but is (topo- 
graphicaUy) replaced in Ms text by Dounga. 

In assessing the importance of Kalyan, Professor Johnston 
escri e it as situated at the foot of the two regular ascents of 
the Western Ghats leading towards Nasik and Poona”. This 
Jatement is not sufficiently exact : the ascents referred to are the 
Tal Ghat and the Bor Ghat, and the statement fails to mention 
the ascent, which was the most important of all in the first century 
A.D., namely the Nanaghat. 

There are innumerable ways up and down the face of the Western 

ats, precipitous though these often are ; such ways range from 
woodcutters’ paths to the main passes, of which two now carry 
railw-ays. Of these we are concerned with three, viz. the Tal Ghat 
which ascends to Nasik ; the Kanaghat, which ascends to Junnar ; 
and the Bor Ghat, wHch ascends to Karle (and thence to Poona). 

The northernmost of these is the Tal Ghat. This must be regarded 
as combined with another pass known as the Sher Ghat, slightly 
nortP up-wMch is now a secondary road (not much used) that 
leaj back along the plateau edge to join the main Tal Ghat road 
at the top of the latter’s ascent. The Tal Ghat proper is the pass 
which carries the railway to Central India and the Agra road. 
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and near the top of it lies Nasik. At present the road from the 
foot of this pass swings off south-westward and passes not far 
from Kalyan, to Thana and Bombay. This, however, is a deflection 
of the ancient road system, due to the magnet of Bombay. In 
ancient times the route from Nasik, whether following the Sher 
Ghat (as it well may have) or the Tal Ghat proper, must have 
made its way to the important port of Souppara, lying on the 
coast just north of Bassein and the embouchure of Thana Creek. 
Soiippara’s importance shows that it was connected with a pass 
up the Ghats : that must have been the Sher Ghat and the Tal 
Ghat. A road via the Sher Ghat will obviously make for Souppara 
and goes nowhere near Kalyan. Then, Kalyan is on the south bank 
of the Ulhas : if the road from the Tal Ghat proper had made for 
Kalyan, the place would have been on the north banlc. Hence 
Kalyan is not connected primarily with the Tal Ghat and Sher 
Ghat roads, whose outlet is Souppara. 

The next main pass to the south is the Nanaghat, which is no 
longer important : it carries no railway nor even a road for vehicles. 
In ancient times, however, it can be judged to have been the most 
important of all. This is indicated by the caves with Andhra monu- 
ments at its head. Then, it leads first to Junnar, whose Buddhist 
remains are important. From there, however, the map indicates 
that the road went on to a still more important place, Paithan 
itself ; this lies almost due east of Junnar, so that the Nanaghat 
provides the most direct route from the coast to Paithan. The 
foot of the Nanaghat is almost due east and no great distance 
from Kalyan. The connection of Kalyan with this pass, which 
Professor Johnston omitted to mention, was probably the principal 
factor in the importance of Kalyan in the first century a.d. 

The third pass is the Bor Ghat. At present the road and the 
railway by the Bor Ghat follow different routes. From Bombay 
the road goes to Thana and crosses the bridge there ; then it turns 
back south to a place called Panvel, leaving Kalyan away to the 
east : then it turns east again to Khopoli at the foot of the pass, 
whence it ascends to Khandala on the lip of the plateau. The 
railway likewise crosses at Thana ; but goes on first east to Kalyan 
and then south past Karjat, whence it ascends to the plateau and 
only meets the road again at Kliandala. From Khandala road and 
rail continue together to Lonavla and past Karle to Poona. 

Karle stands to the Bor Ghat as Nasik stands to the Tal Ghat 
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and Junnar to the Nanaghat, As the Nanaghat route went on from 
Junnar to the city of Paithan, so the Bor Ghat route led past 
Kaile to a still more important place* This was Ter, identified 
(first by Fleet) as the ancient Tagara of Ptolemy, bk. vii, ch. 1, s. 82 
and Periplus M.E*, ch. 51. A glance at the map shows that the 
most direct route from this important mart to the west coast is 
via the Bor Ghat. 

Near the foot of the valley up whose side the Bor Ghat raii\Yav 
now ascends lie the Kondane Caves, It can therefore be inferred 
that the ancient route by the Bor Ghat followed the railway route 
and not the modern road. This means that its terminus was Kalyan, 
not Panvel. The modern road route is another deflection due to 
the magnet of Bombay : Panvel is opposite Bombay, on a creek 
running into Bombay Harbour, and, when Bombay was developing 
and Poona was the chief inland city, the easiest communication 
between them was by boat across the harbour to Panvel and thence 
to the Bor Ghat. 

Other smaller ways up the face of the Western Ghats close to, 
and a little southward from, these Bor Ghat ascents lead up to 
Lonavla. If they are follow^ed downwards, they lead south-west- 
wards without difficulty to Chaul. This place is the ancient Semylla, 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy after Souppara and Dounga. If 
therefore the route down the Bor Ghat to Kalyan were closed, 
traffic could be diverted to Semylla. 

There was no doubt a road up and down the coastal plain or 
Konkan. This is intersected by numerous rivers and streams, 
which are torrents after the monsoon arrives, but nearly dry from 
December to June. One of the largest and most important of these 
is the Ulhas. No doubt the point where Kalyan stands represents 
the point where the north-south coastal road crossed the river : 
it is also near the highest point where there is water enough for 
ships all the year round. 

A true picture of the topography thus does not exactly correspond 
to Professor Johnston’s summary indications. Souppara was the 
outlet for the traffic of the Tal Ghat (and Sher Ghat) which keeps 
north of the Ulhas : on the other hand, Kalyan lived on the traffic 
of the Nanaghat for Paithan itself and of the Bor Ghat for the 
very important Ter and of the north-south coastal road ; while 
Semylla must draw from the Bor Ghat and smaller passes farther 
south. This, of course, must be taken as referring to the main 
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bulk of the traffic at each place : the topography allows diYei'xsion 
of traffic from the foot of the Nanaghat north-westward to Souppara, 
if desired, or from the foot of the Tal Ghat south-westwards to 
Kalyan, but such traffic should be regarded as secondary or abnormal 

The prosperity of Kalyan thus obviously depends on its being 
in the same hand as the heads of its two passes, the Nanaghat and 
the Bor Ghat, and the country above them giving access to Paithan 
and Ter. If Kalyan was held, or if its river approach was controlled, 
by a ruler engaged in hostilities with the ruler who held the heads 
of the Nanaghat and Bor Ghat or the country beyond, its traffic 
would be interrupted and its interests seriously damaged. 

It was as the port for the luxury trade with Paithan and Ter 
that Kalyan was ! important to Greek mariners. If its traffic 
in those directions was interrupted they would not visit a place 
up a long narrow sea-channel and a river, that can only be reached 
by a difficult beat and on a favourable tide. On the other hand, 
Souppara and Semylla he on the coast, and hence will be visited 
by Greek vessels touching at the coast or moving up and down, even 
if for reasons of war or pohtics the inland trade is temporarily 
interrupted. Hence, in such circumstances, Kalliena may temporarily 
disappear from the notes of mariners, although Souppara and 
Semylla continue to appear. 

Such circumstances seem undoubtedly to have arisen in the 
course of the wars between the Sakas and the Andhras of Paithan. 
The Saka Nahapana evidently at one time occupied Nasik, J unnar, 
and Karle, the heads of the Tal Ghat, Nanaghat, and Bor Ghat. 
In so doing he cut the communications of the Andhra commercial 
centres, Paithan and Ter, with the coastal entrepots for the foreign 
luxury trade, Souppara, Kalliena, "^and Semylla. He also threatened 
the centre of their dominions from a wide semicircle. 

The situation was quickly reversed. The inscriptions which 
record Nahapana’s control at the head of the passes only run from 
41 to 46 of what is most probably the &ka era. His occupation 
need not have extended much each side of these terminal dates, 
for it placed the Andhras in such an intolerable position that their 
reaction was certain to be swift and violent. This is, indeed, testified 
by the inscriptions which record this reaction under the leadership 
of Gotamiputra. We thus have to do with a short struggle marked 
by swift reversals of fortune : this obviates the difficulty over the 
compression of events, which has led some scholars to question 
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Borer’s chronological scheme (JA,, 1897) and to deny that 
Nahapana’s inscriptional dates are in Saka. It reinforces the 
arguments which favonr the Saka dating (as to which see de la 
Vallee Poussin, L'hide au temps des Mauryas, p. 285). 

After Gotamiputra’s counter-attack, the Sakas renewed their 
advance and regained some of their lost groimd, as appears from 
the Girnar inscription. The record that Rudradaman defeated his 
Andhra rival (probably Vasishtiputra Pulumayi), but spared him 
on account of mercy and relationship, may indicate a compromise 
peace in which neither party achieved all his aims. This corresponds 
to what appears to be the fact, namely that the Sakas kept Aparanta 
but did not reconquer the heads of the Ghat passes. 

The exploits of Sandanes at Kalliena in Periplus Maris Erythreei, 
ch. 52, belong either to the period of Hahapana or of the later 
advance under Rudradaman. As Professor Johnston pointed out, 
he \vas a Saka and the emendation of his name to Sandares ” 
(so as to make him into an Andhra called ^“^Sundar ”) is wrong 
and uncalled for. That the king of Periplus M.E., ch. 41, is Nahapana, 
no longer admits of doubt. The text, as based on the latest examina- 
tion- of the manuscripts, supports the view that the name was 
originally Nambanos ”, and ehminates the “ Mambarus ” of 
earlier texts (see Hjalmar Frisk in Gotehorgs Hdgsholas Arsskrift, 
xxxiii, 1927). Nambanos ” is “ Nahapana ” (see de la Vallee 
Poussin, UInde au temps des Mauryas, p. 289). If Nahapana dated in 
Saka, then the early dates for the Periplus now in fashion must 
be abandoned : in regard to a late dating, Professor Johnston 
remarked (loc. cit., p. 213) that this involves postponing the 
excavation of Karle to the second century ”, but that remark is 
based on the identity of Dounga and Dhenukakata, which was 
suggested by Professor Johnston, but is not acceptable for reasons 
set out below. Professor Johnston rightly connected Ptolemy’s 
mention of Dounga and omission of Kalliena with the effects 
of the Saka- Andhra wars. The evidence, however, does not justify 
his contention that Dounga was developed by the Sakas to replace 
Kalliena. The Sandanes episode shows what the Sakas did in 
regard to Kalliena : they intercepted the Greek ships and sent them 
to their own secure port of Barygaza [Broach]. 

The Andhras on the other hand, as Professor Johnston suggested, 
developed SemyUa when Kalliena was in difiaiculties. This means that 
Ptolemy’s source relates to a time when the Sakas controlled the 
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coast down to tbe Ulhas and Kalliena, but did not control the 
Bor Ghat by occupying Karle : for it is only in such circumstances 
that the Andhras would be able to build up Semylla’s importance 
by sending traffic there down the minor passes near the Bor Ghat. 
The ^akas have established themselves on the Northern Konkan : 
the frontier is probably along, or a httle south, of the XJlhas : 
Kalliena is blocked and the Andhras cannot get goods through it 
by either the Nanaghat or the Bor Ghat, but they can get down the 
Bor Ghat or passes near it to Semylla. 

In these circumstances the Greek ship carrying Ptolemy’s 
informant did not make the effort to put into Kalliena, but coasted 
from Souppara to Semylla or vice versa. On this transit, it passed 
a local port called Dounga, which was not noticed at other times 
by mariners whose objective was Kalliena. This fact is the proof 
that Dounga was on the west coast of Salsette. The mariners 
visiting Kalliena missed the west coast of Salsette, as they went 
in at Bassein and came out either the same way or by the channel 
from Thana into Bombay Harbour (or vice versa) : when, therefore, 
we find that they do not record Dounga, but that it is recorded 
by one who did not go to Kalliena, we must conclude that Dounga 
was on the stretch of coast which Kalliena’s visitors missed, that 
is to say the west coast of Salsette. 

Dounga, however, cannot have been, as Professor Johnston 
suggested at Dongri. This place is one of the low fringe of hills 
on the ocean side of Salsette described above. It was not, then, 
as he thought, a village at the foot of a hill on Salsette : it was an 
island at least two or three miles off Salsette. It is also at the north- 
western corner of the island and therefore too far north, not only 
for Ptolemy’s co-ordinates (as Professor Johnston saw), but also 
for the contemporary topography of Salsette. The centres of 
population on the island were at that time towards the centre 
and the south, not towards the north. Moreover, the existence of 
the Kanheri caves indicates that the road past them led to some 
fairly substantial place on the southern half of the western coast 
of Salsette. The inference is irresistible that this was the place 
which found its way as Dounga into Ptolemy. 

Professor Johnston proposed also to connect the name Dounga ” 
with Dongri If, however, the present Dongri is not Dounga, 
it is unnecessary to do this. Dongri ” is a common local place- 
name, meaning a small hill : numerous examples can be found on 

JBAS. DEOEMBEE, 1946. . 
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large scale maps, and there is a “ Dongri ’’ on the island of Bombay 
itself, levelled physically now though the name survives. 

Another local place-name is more probably concealed in 
'"Dounga”. Tliis is the word given in Molesworth's Marathi 
Dictionary as “ Jun but on European maps spelt as Jhu 

or Juhu ’h It is a name applied to the low sandy islets or semi- 
islets of the region, such as those along the western coast of Salsette. 
One such Juhu ’’ at the south-western corner of Salsette is 
Bombay’s principal bathing beach and also the site of the airfield. 
Another lies across Bombay Harbour north of Panvel Creek, and 
the name is even given to a largish island dividing into two branches 
the Eiver Bhatsai, which flows into the Ulhas above Kalyan. 

I suggest that an iota has dropped out of the name and that 
it was originally Aiovyya Di ” in Ptolemy represents j ”, 
as explained by Professor Johnston with examples on p, 218 of his 
paper. “ Diounga ” would then be a close reproduction of jun ”, 

Professor Johnston also argued that Dounga was identical with 
Dhenukakata. Such an identity encounters a very grave difficulty. 
It is surely incredible, if Dounga was (as Professor Johnston himself 
argued) on Salsette, that there should be a nest of inscriptions 
from its inhabitants at Karle, 80 miles away by road, and only one 
such inscription in the important caves at Kanheri on Salsette itself. 
In view of that fact Dhenukakata can hardly have been on Salsette : 
but Dounga was. Therefore the two places are not the same. 

Dhenukakata was probably near Karle. When compared with 
the similar cases of Nasik and Junnar, the collection of caves at 
Karle, Bhaja, and Bedsa indicates the existence of some substantial 
place nearby. This may have been Dhenukakata. It would have 
been an important intermediate stage on the Kalyan-Bor Ghat-Ter 
route and its inhabitants would have had the means for their 
benefactions in wealth gained by controlling the traffic up and 
down the pass. The place could have been in the Talegaon Dabhade 
and Khamshet area. Another attractive location, though rather 
far from the caves, would be where the Bor Ghat-Ter road will 
have crossed the River Bhima, that is to say the modern town of 
Dhond. 

To sum up, Ptolemy’s mention of Dounga and omission of 
Kailiena fit in very well with what topography indicates as the 
effect on Kailiena of the wars between the Sakas and the Andhras, 
which occurred at about the time that an observer from whom 
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Ptolemy obtained information miglit have been in India. Kalliena 
suffers eclipse when it is not held by the same ruler as the country 
above the Nanaghat and the Bor Ghat, which happened both under 
Nahapana and Eudradaman. .Dounga then comes to notice by 
coasting mariners as a local port on the west coast of Salsette near 
the southern end, but it is not developed to replace Kalliena. The 
Andhras use Semyila in place of Kalhena and the Sakas divert the 
Greek ships from Kalliena to Barygaza. The name Dounga ’’ 
is most probably juh ” reproduced originally as “ Diounga 
The place Dounga is not identical with Dhenukakata. 


.The Meaning of the name Esther 

ByA. S. YAHUDA 

I N the book of Esther ii, 7, we are told that Mordecai brought up 
his niece Hadassah, and it adds “ Hadassah that is Esther ’’ 
{1R5N Wil ni3T[f3). While it has been generally recognized that 

HD'in is the feminine of 0*15 ‘' Myrtle ’’ which occurs several 

times in the Bible (Is. xli, 19 ; Iv, 13 ; Zach. i, 8, 10, 11 ; Neh. 
viii, 15), there has never been any clear and definite opinion as to 
the meaning o£ Esther. Already in olden times it was felt that Esther 
was of foreign origin, but no one thought that *150^ 505/1 

meant to convey that there was an identity of meaning in both 
names. Thus, we fi.nd in the Bab Talmud, Megilla 13a, that Rabbi 
Nehemia was of the opinion that her name was Hadassah, but that 
she was called by the Gentiles Esther, after the star-Venus 
ini^DK ^ ; whereas according to Rabbi Jehoshua, her name was 

Esther, and she was subsequently characterized as Hadassah 
“ Myrtle ’’ because of the greenish colour of her face.^ 

The explanation of Esther as star-Venus ” was for a long time 
generally accepted. But when the Assyriologist Jensen discovered 
in Esther the great goddess Ishtar,^ his view was adopted by almost 
all commentators. Jensen, however, went still further in coupling 
Hadassah with an Akkadian word hadasatu " bride because 
" bride ” was often the title of the goddess Ishtar. He even asserted 
that hadasatu actually meant '' myrtle — an assertion which must 

^ That is Persian ojll— also Greek aarTjp ; Targum Sheni to 

Esther 2, 7, says expressly that the star-Venus (n213 MID) was meant, so also 
Yalqut 8hMom. 

2 This conforms perfectly with the Persian conception of the highest degree 
of grace and beauty ; it is a feature which I have observed on many Persian and 
Parsi ladies. I may add also that in the miniatures of the best Persian and Mogul 
periods, a soft olive-green colouring in the faces of ladies with almond-shaped 
eyes can he noticed. The interpretation given in Levy’s Neuhebmeisches WoerUtbuch 
of npnp’T’ is a makeshift due to lack of knowledge of the real meaning attached 
to the “ greenish colour 

* WZKM., vol. vi, 70, and 209 ff. ; ZA., vol, 10, 330, where he discussed the 
meaning Esther and Hadassah. 
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have surprised Assyriologists, because MMaJw was never used for 


It is not my intention to comment further on such exegctical 
exercises. Things in the Bible are much simpler than they are 

made'.to' appear, 

As the scene of the Esther story was in Persia, and the Jews 
had adopted there, just as in all other countries during their 
millenary peregrinations, local customs and habits, it is reasonable 
to believe that in a Jewish family of a higher social class, with court 
connections, like that of Mordecai, a person may have had, besides 
a Hebrew name, also a Persian one.^ It is further reasonable to 
presume that the observation of the author Hadassah that is 
Esther was actually meant to convey the identity of meaning 
in both names, and that consequently Esther was the Persian 
equivalent of Hadassah Myrtle 

Now the question is whether such a presumption is justified 
from a linguistic point of view. As is well known the word for 
‘‘ Myrtle ” in Persian is as The fact that as is current in 

Arabic and attested in Persian only after the penetration of Islam, 
by no means justifies the conclusion that it is not a genuine ancient 
Persian word but an Arabic word, as is suggested in Persian 
dictionaries.^ 

As a matter of fact Ibn Duraid, one of the earliest and most 
authoritative Arab lexicographers (died 321 h,/934 c.e.) states 
expressly that it was a foreign word.^ It is most probably borrowed 


^ Leo Oppeixheim. (of Dropsie College, Philadelphia) tells me that hada^atu 
is nowhere attested in the meaning of “ myrtle ”, and that it has no connection 
whatsoever with nOTf* He also drew my attention to Theo. Baner, JDcts Imchriften- 
wtrk Assurhanifals, ii, p. 31, note 3, where hadoAdtn “ bride ” is connected with 
kasadu “ to make love ” {epe^ ra’me)^ 

^ So also wei'e Babylonian names added to the Hebrew names of Daniel and his 
three friends, Daniel i, 7. 

® The word for “ Myrtle ” in Pehlevi (Middle-Persian) murt, N.-Pers. 
is of course from Greek pvfyros* 

* See Lisdn al-Arab, vii, p. 316. j ♦./'Vi Cf} 

“ Ibn Duraid says ; 'as is the well-known plant, and I think it is an introduced 
word ”, this in spite of its being attested in early Arab poetry of the Mudeilis^ 
Some details about 'as are given in Ibn Baitar’s AUJdw,i‘^ dl'-Kabir s.v. (German 
translation by Joseph von Sontheimer, vol. 1, p. 38). About Aramaic "asd^ which 
is also current in the Babylonian Talmud, cf. A. Kohut, Amch CompleMm s.v. 
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from Aramaic ’dsd as many other names of plants.^ For all these 
reasons I was always certain that ^1 'Vmyrtle was the first 
element in Esther.^ 


I felt, however, that if the identity of meaning in Esther and 
Haiassah is meant, it must he proved that Esther wsis used for 
myrtle plainly and simply just as D*in- When I found that 



pus(s)a = Medic puthra son, child ’’ in the Achsemenid inscrip- 
tions was the Old-Persian form, from which the New-Persian pus 
has developed,^ I was tempted to find out whether it was not 
possible to trace the form as back to an 01d“Persian form as{s}a 
= Medic ^astra reproduced in *ljnDK* This opinion was fully supported 
by Ernst Herzfeld, the eminent Iranian scholar and archseologist, 
with whom I discussed the matter, and I am indebted to him for 
supplying me with the following examples : Old-Persian usa 
which corresponds to Medic ^ustra ^ ; and sds '' ruler ”, the eponym 
of the kings of the Sassanide dynasty, which would correspond to 
Old-Persian '^'sds{s)a and Medic ^sastra, attested in Avestan sdstar 
(genitive Hdstrah),^ The latter example is more illuminating, 
because it offers a closer analogy to our case. Consequently, just 
as usa from mtra, and from saaiffa, so also as mjnrtle ” can 
perfectly have come from Medic '^astra (by way of Old-Persian 


and B. Geiger, Additamenta to the Aruch, p. 40, and more especially Im. Loew’s 
classical work Die Flora der Jvden, i% pp. 256 ff. It is notable that whereas ^J*\ 
is generally the word for “ myrtle ” in all parts of Arab countries, it is unknown in 
Yemen where the word — D“tn is used. This can only be explained by 

presuming that the Jews were the first to introduce the myrtle into Yemen, because 
they needed it for ceremonial purposes during the tabernacle festivals. See 
Lev. xxiii, 40, where nillSr is interpreted as myrtle. See also Neh. viii, 15. 
As is well known, the Jews were settled in that part of South Arabia long before 
the Muhammedan era. 

^ On another occasion I shall discuss the question whether Akkadian asu is 
identical with Aramaic ’^asd and Arabic 

^ It must be stressed that the pronunciation (with a long a) as it appears 
in literary Arabic, is by no means general. Thus, for instance, in Syria and Egypt 
it is pronounced ; cf. M. A. H, Bucrois, Essai sur le Drognier populaire Arabe, 
JmU (TEgyple, xv, p, 

® Sanskr. ^utrd ; Old-Persian pu${s)a ; Middie-Persian (Pehlevi) pus, pusar. 
Both forms occur in Firdausi’s Shahnama ; cf, Fritz ‘Wolff, Glossar zu Firdausi's 
JSkahnama, pp. I99b, 200(», 2056, 

* Avest. ustra ; Sanskr. ustra ; Pehl. ustar ; New-Persian hitur. New-Persian 
mtur~bdr camel-load ” is the same as Old-Persian usa-hdri “ camel-rider ”, as 
bar is used for " load ” and ** riding 

® Avest. sdstar “ ruler, or chieftain ” ; Sanskr. idstar, Pehl. sdstar. 
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as(s}a), and tMs Medic form *astra is precisely the word preserved 

in “inDN-^ 

Further my attention was drawn by Paul M. Tedesco to Herzfeld’s 
ArcMologische Mitteilungen am Iran, Berlin, 1937, vol. viii, p. 23, 
where Herzfeld deals more extensively with the matter, adding 
another instance to the above-mentioned, namely, New-Persian as 
“broth, mash”, Old-Persian which goes back to *aStra, 

as preserved in Avesta astra, an example, which is exactly analagous 
to that of Esther.^ 

The absence of * Astro for “ myrtle ”, in the few records of 
Old-Persian Hterature which have come down to us, does not 
prove that it was not already in use in the Achsemenid period, 
when the book of Esther was composed, or even earlier. This, 
indeed, would not be the only unattested word which may be one 
day discovered to have been used in Old-Persian. It sui&ces to 
mention that many other New-Persian and Middle-Persian words 
have been found in their older form in the Achsemenid inscriptions, 
and that, for instance, in Coptic a great number of words, con- 
sidered for a long time not to have been older than the Christian 
era, were afterwards found to have been in use thousands of years 
before in Egyptian. 

But apart from all this, the mere fact that the author of the 
Book of Esther, who shows a perfect knowledge of Persiar and 
a first-hand acquaintance with Persian life, manners, and customs, 
plainly and unmistakably states that “ Hadassah that is Esther , 
which can only be interpreted that Esther has the same mmning 
“Myrtle” as Hadassah, viz. “myrtle”, is sufficient evidence 
that in this name the Old Form * Astra of as “ Myrtle ” is preserved, 
and that it was actually used in that form in his time. 

One more fact may be mentioned because it lends support, 


1 The change of the pre-Iranian sound tr. Medic (hr into hr. Old-Persian ft- 
into a, as for instance pv(hra>puhr, pM0ro>into -PW me regular (of. E. 
Benveniste, Oramrmire iu Vimx-Perse, Paris, 1931, sect. 105 ff.). In the case of 
nsa “ camel”, bus “ ruler”, and aS “ broth ”, the suffix has fallen out through 
progressive assimilation, as also in the case of as myrtle rom os m. 

2 As Herzfeld -wrote to me at that time (1936), he was led to his new mterpre a- 

tion of Sas, pL Sasan, by my suggestion about Esther. His ^endaUonof^^ih^ 
Al-Sahsaran, the title of a Persian book, mentioned by ^-M^udi, Al- 

Dahab, vol. ii, p. 118, into oi-sastaran, “ the book of the rulers, is vepr ingemous, 
as it is synonymous with xmt&ynarmh the title of the Wmde Sk^mma, the 
book of the kings.” See also Herzfeld’s AltpersiscM Mrtjm Br^r 
zungsband Zu den Arehaeohgischm MUieil'ugen aus Iran, Berhn, 1938, pp. 30., t. 
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thongh indirectly, to the identification of Esther with Hadassah, 
and that is that Medic had greater currency as a spoken language 
in Old-Persian than the language of the Achaemenid inscriptions. 

As in all countries, through all ages, the Jew^s actually clung in 
their daily life more to the spoken dialects of their surroundings 
than to the written literary language, so the Jews in Persia, too, 
were most probably more familiar with the Medic dialect, in which 
the form inDK '^'astra, and not ds{s)a, W'as current.^ 

^ I made a special study of the Jewish literature in different Arabic dialects 
from Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and Morocco, as well as of the Jiideo-Persian literature, 
and found that the Jews have preserved ancient Arabic and Persian forms, which 
have disappeared from the spoken Arabic and Persian of to-day. The same is the 
case in the Jiideo-Spanish literature, where old Spanish forms from Aragon, 
Catalonia, Asturias, and Old Castile have been preserved. 



On the Sogdkn St. George Passion 

By ILYA GERSHEVITCH 

T he Sogdian fragment of the Acts of St. George, pubKshed by 
0. Hansen in APAW., 1941, contains a number of words 
and passages mistranslated or left untranslated by the editor, 
which can be understood through careful examination of the text 
and its parallel versions. I have to thank Dr. Henning for lending 
me his reprint of Hansen’s paper and allowing me to include in 
what follows his marginal notes ^ on restoration and translation of 
numerous passages. The words zwb?/ 273, and Pn' 278, which 
Hansen has not attempted to explain, will be treated first. 

In the Athenian MS. it is said that George struck the ground 
with his feet, /cal yjvot^e rj yrj to arofjia avrrj^, whereupon George 
ordered the demon : /cdreASe elg ra KaraxSovta rrjs a^vaaov 
(Krumbacher, Abh, d. K6n,-Bay. Ah d. Wiss., plhlos.-philol. u. 
hist. KL, XXV, 3 (1911), p. 13, 15 sq.). The Syriac version speaks 
of a chasm ” laid bare (cf. Brooks, Museon, 38 (1925), p. 110) 
and of the “ abyss of Sheol ” (cf. ibid., p. Ill with n. 8) which is 
“ sealed ” by George after the demon has disappeared in it. The 
Coptic version, too, has and it (the earth) opened its mouth ”, 
see E. A. W. Budge, The Martyrdom and Miracles of St, George of 
Cappadocia, p. 231. zwby is clearly the word rendering '' chasm ” 
or “ mouth ”, and the following restoration can be suggested for 
the lines 270-7 : bzyq dyw' 'wyz z'y \_zwh\y cys’r o yy rH sqid tyw 
mdy [wyncyq ^ o yy pyndW\t z^y pr by nyq [z^wr xyp]{d) zwby o w^n 
fr'my [qw wyny s'r syriqty 'wyz tyw \yy myn z'y] ^ qw pdf 
myd [sV o yy t''\{p)d'rt ^ xwny z’y ’t [ps’ ^ n' %vynfwcyq qty dyw. 
Translation : Sinful demon, descend into the jaws of the earth ! ” 
And by divine power the earth opened its jaws. Thus the saint 

^ Indicated by (H.). The asterisk preceding the number of a line of the text 
refers to the corresponding section in Hansen’s commentary. 

2 Of. Man. toyncyk, Henning, Tales {BS0A8,, xi, 465 sqq.), E 29, and my 
G{rammar of) Mlanichean) 8(ogdian), § 475. There is hardly enough space for 
wyrCwcyq, 

® Hansen’s restoration c’[/ ]’ is not very helpful. c’l'SP stands here beside 
c’^V, lines 227, 228, as [cy]s’ 243 beside cys'r 271. 

* Cf- S. i’jp* “ to seal ”, Henning, Tales, H 27. 

® Or ywtiy “ at once 
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ordered Mm : '' Descend, and remain under the earth until dooms-’ 
day ! ” And lie sealed the earth and afterwards ^ the demon became 
invisible. , 

In a Manichean fragment, M 502, I, w^e read zrynct Hyhi .... 

[ cn] zxvffhhpict '' delivers and pulls the . . . from their jaws 
The word also occurs in the Rustam fragment, P 13, 23, a reference 
which I owe to Dr. Henning, who reads syF^'nt zw^ “ they split 
{= opened wide) their jaws 

It is clear then that Sogdian zuv-/zitf- corresponds to Av. zafar-. 
is the word for '' belt ”, spelt r'n'Jch in B. Sogdian (VJ 984, 
1167, where Gauthiot translated jewel ”). The Greek version of the 
Athen. and Paris codices relates how George, having unloosened 
(Xvaas, Krumbacher, loc. cit., p. 13, 17) his belt entered the temple, 
and having slung it around the idols' necks, smashed them 
(Kar€a^€v^ ibid., p. 13, 19 ; p. 27, 18). The belt 

is also mentioned in the EtMopic version, see E. A. W. 
Budge, George of Lydda, p. 247. One might therefore restore ; 
c^nw [xivyc]{q) mH wyny sxid'rt [syrqty pt]qTy stny 

cyntr o yy {wy'ltwydWt ^ xwny ptqry unfastening his belt {lit- 
while his belt was unfastened, cf. below, on 115 sq.), the saint ran 
into the idohtemple and overthrew {lit melted down) the idol 
Professor Bailey has pointed out the corresponding word in Ossetic, 
ron, see Trans, Phil. Soc., 1945, 23 sq. 

*65. Restore wr^%d'\rnt wysnf\, 

*66. Restore [fyzd^r{\. 

*76. The gap requires more than yy, perhaps [yy tyYn\ and no 
one saw them again 

*77. Restore [cn p]{tsYr '' afterwards 

*78. Reference to Benveniste, TSP., p. 194 on 106, is missing. 

80. mrt man ” does not exist. Read probably mrty, 

81, Restore [dyw mjnwq (H.), cf. Syr. '' appearance of fiends ”, 
Greek haiyLovag 'jrapeo’T'fjaev ryiiv, Krumbacher, loc. cit., p. 9, 26, 
cf. p. 24, 4. 

84 sq, ‘‘I know how I shall destroy ” (H.). 

95. tyw'q mync “ having a child ”, referring to the widow (H.). 

103 sq. That is why there is no bread in your house ” (H.). 

*106 sqq. As Henning remarks, the Sogdian here literally translates 
the Syriac version. Restore 106 [sw'm q\w, 107 [^tsy 'w\stym . nyW 

^ Henning's restoration. 



108 is 3 Sg. r em. rret., sne weni; out w asK jtor uieau , lii. 
Hansen *118. *108 is wrong. 

*111 sqq. hrw cannot te “ leaves oii the other hand no parallel 
version has “ fruits ”, and “ fruit ” appears elsewhere as an -aka- 
stem (B. ^r% M.a,n. ^ryy, Chr. plural The Greek and Coptic 

suggest “ shoots ” or “ huds brw, unless the w belongs to the 
stena, may be a light stem, accusative in 113, ablative with wrong 
ending in 121. As to the word for “roof”, it is unfortunately not 
clear from Hansen’s remarks whether or gnp?/ should be read, 
for ’ryixc, B. ’V’^/wc Padm. 28 might have been mentioned. 

115 sq. wyn’wcyy qty . • . cnw dbrtysq “ became visible as he 
in the act of giving) ” ; cf. 172 sq. tvyd’sd’rnt sytm'n c’nw 
w’n ywd’rnt qt wdy tvy’q qw . . . “ all were surprised while they said 
(= saying) : there is the place where . . . ” ; 248 sq. foyyrd rt c nw 

w’n yivd’rt “ he cried saying ” (H.). 

123. Henning has recognized the identity of fstry with bstry 

Sr i 34 , 6, “ spread table, table-cloth.” ® 

133. xufw’ “ oh master ”, not “ oh God ” (H.). 

134 rxy’f Henning has recognized that rmy, fragm. A, 30, 
is 3 Sg. Opt. of B. ryn- “ to dare ”, FJ 177, 1409. Dhu 224. P 2, 621. 
P 6, 43, and restored the preterit r{x\rd’rt in 163. One would expect 
the 3 Sg. Sub], rxy’t to be a careless writing or misreading oirxrCt. 
136 sq. cw ryzt tip “ what you want ”. 

^139. Hansen’s queried translation of (f t as diuiib , supported 
by the Greek version of the Paris MS., Krumbacher, loc. cit., p. 24, 26, 
by the Coptic version, Budge, Martyrdom, -^. 222, and by the 
eWc version. Budge, George cfLydd^ p. 222 is corrobor^ed 
hj S kwT krn Ft “Wind, deaf, dumb” m a Mamchean hymn, 
/r n 1 AQ C/yi TJ. 1 9 sn. Tn B. Soffdian “ dumb ’ is kSn (SCE). 
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14-0. 'hryty is of course == B. 'n^rytk, 'n^ryty, SCE. Cf., with 
different pre verb, "w^r’wyth, SOE 28, benuinbed A possible 
cognate is Khot. imbns-/tcahnya--y wbicb, however, renders Sanskrit 
abhi-d-hif- '' scatter ” (Suvarnabhdsa 68 v 2 tea bnye = Bud. Sansk. 
ahhydhan). 

*152. zwhy = B. zw^'Mi D/m 30.38, " shell, husk 'k not “ scale 

(H.). 

*157. b’wcyq hH qw tvf . qw is not in Hansen’s text (H.). 

159. " Whereto he is needed.” Clearly qwe' = B. Icivts'fy kwrtsW 

(H.). 

162. swq w'M translates Syriac " was silent”.^ Henmng refers 
to Man. swq 'slew' [’|y] 'ySc ps' M 880, 10 sq. " be quiet and do 
not ask any questions ”, 

163. see above on 134. 

166. qmy does not mean " beautiful Perhaps frysty ryt qsny 
is a lapse of the scribe fox fryky qsny ryt " angel-shaped (angelic) 
face Thus also in 193 it would be more suitable to have tvf qw 
than qw tw\ 

172 sq. See above on 115 sq. 

*174. ’nc’t/- properly means " to rest ”, hence {a) " to rest and 
stay somewhere ”, (6) " to rest from something, cease ” ; thus also 
Oss. dneam " ausruhen, ruhen, aufhoren ” (H.). 

*175. ’xyrsq, mym{y)q : same participle ending also in qwnysq 
26Sy axid brysq 281 (S.). 

180 sq. " When he entered he stood before the king ” (H.). 

*184. On predicative adjectives with plural ending see GMS.y 
§ 1243. 

*184 sqq. trn means " docile, soft ” in all passages (H.). 

*187. fnys- (fra-) means "to deceive”, cf. GMS.y § 320 fn., 
pnys- (apa-) " to lose ”, cf. Henmng, BBB., p. 81. 

193. See above on 166. 

196. zw'fq, probably scribal error for zwyfq " cruelty ” (H.), 
cf. G3IS.y § 410. 

198 sqq. " Why did you not talk to me (like that) before punish- 
ing (me) ” (H.). 

202 sq. yrbqy scribal error for yrb' q[t] " know that ” (H.). 

208 sqq. " He ordered that the crier (pcyyry < pac-zyeraka-) 
should stand on a high spot and speak thus : Be ready, all people, 

1 TK© similarity of Uyghtir iwky F. W. K. Muller, Vigurica, p, 6, line 9, “ motion- 
less,” may not be accidental, cf, German still. 
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and watch (see) : for now Giwargis has agreed (lit. Hstened) to 
offer homage and sacrifice to our gods ’’ (H.). 

^•213. iwhj '' sacrifice ” has been identified by Hansen with 
B. Sr'wsyh, which Benveniste, TSP., p. 176, connected with Pahl 
dros, etc. It may seem preferable to derive it from Av. zaodrd- 
(cf. Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm,, p. 151) becoming '^zos-, and with 
assimilation as in zyU- {QMS., § 461), zos-, with pseudo-historical 
spelling B. Sr'ws-. 

^’'222. hvm'n '' agreeable ’’ occurs with the -aka- suifix as ^'wm’n’k 
in TSP., see Benveniste, p. 172 on 266. qtys : read qtysy or qtsy 
{-sy depending on qotqryt his idols ’’). Translate have you become 
agreeable with him (scil, the king) that you will now offer sacrifice 
to his idols ? ” 

=^225. sn- occurs in VJ 999, and was treated by Bailey, PSOAS., 
,vii, 777. . . .. 

227 sq. Henning restores w'[sty tw"'] in 227, and w\s){ty in 228, 
assuming the former to stand for 'wsty by attraction : put down 
your son from your side (bosom). She put her son dowui.” Alter; 
natively one might restore w'[c tw'] and w’{g)[ xyp6] let down 
qwsy is requoted in *228 as qwh/ ; which is right ? 

248 sq. See above on 115 sq. 

250. xsd'r-, probably < xrstd'r-, from xrs- ‘‘ to pull (H.). 

*260. After smnwy a word corresponding to Syriac “ captains '' 
has been left out by the scribe (H.). 

267. Instead of hnty one should read hyty, this being the Christian 
equivalent of Man. w^yty, 3 Sg. Free., cf, GMS., § 810. In the 
preceding line Henning reads '’trny instead of '’tr ny, and translates : 

oh truly, that to me were power over you in the Fiery Flood/ 
so that I could have destroyed you ! 

281. w'mH seems to be an analogical imperfect of the preterit 

287. Restore h{nty Wq (or 'qty') yyl (H.). 

290. Restore q^w yy\ what he had done to the 

idol ’’ (H.). 

292. Restore q{6Wy qi\ (H.). 

294. Restore \wyn{^'w)cyq\ visible ’’ rather than [fcy^ accep- 
tance 

296. Do I not swear . . (H.). 

298. Restore Iby'ryl (H.). 

^ Cf. in other context, Syr. river of fire ”, Brooks, loc. cit., p. 106, line 7. 
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348. prx'^n is quoted in "^348 as prx'n (H.). 

A 7. qty, mistake for qt or qtsy (H.). 

A 8. Eestore [qwny m] ratter than Iqd'ry wy'l ; zw\ mistake 
for zw'n (H.). 

A 8 sq. yw'rl w*n\qHr is quoted by Hansen in ''^'A 8 sq. as 
yw'r yfn[ \qHT ; restore ](s)g'’ifr (H.). 

A 23. Read xwM'lrm '' in return, I expressed the wish (H.). 

A 26. ny {n)[yyws ‘‘ did not obey ” (H.). 

A 30. “ So that no one dare, lightly to . . . (H.). Cf. above, on 134. 
is common in B. texts. 




The Cult of Kohomba or the Three Sons of Siti 


By C. E. GODAKUMBUEA 


T here exists in some parts of Ceylon an occult ceremony 
called the Kohomba Yakkama, which according to tradition 
was introduced into the island by the three sons of Sita : Malaya, 
Kit-Sri, and Sahdalihdu, among whom Malaya, the flower-born 
prince, took the leading part. This is the story connected with 
the first ceremony of its kind. 

King Panduvasadeva (fifth century b.c.), the successor of Vijaya, 
the first Aryan king of Ceylon according to the Mahavamsa, a short 
while after his accession to the throne was wisited during his sleep 
by terrible dreams, in which there appeared to him awful forms 
of tigers and leopards, and would stay long hours awake in bed. 
The soothsayers who interpreted his dreams said that it was caused 
by the misdeed of Vijaya, who violated his promise of marriage 
to Kuveni, the Yakkha princess. (In this there is a pun on the 
Sinhalese word divi, which means (1) tiger, leopard : Sanskrit and 
Pali dljpi ; (2) vow, promise.) All the magical rites known in the 
country were performed, but they were of no help to ease the mind 
of the king, and finally the guardian goddess of the king sought 
the advice of Sakra, who told her that no man born of woman 
could heal the king, but if a man born of a flower were to perform 
an occult rite and make the necessary oblations to the gods, the 
king would immediately recover. 

But where could such a man be found ? asked the goddess. 
In the forests of the Malaya country,’^ said Sakra, there are 
three princes. The first of them is Malaya, the prince who was 
born out of a lotus, the second is Kit-m, who was created out of 
a blade of sacrificial grass, the third is Sahdalindu, the son of Visnu 
and Sita. Take the three of them to Lanka if you have the power ; 
if not, take Malaya alone.” 

When the gods in assembly considered who should go to fetch 


^ The story of Sita’s exile was given fully in the last issue of this Journal. 
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the princes, Is¥ara, the greatest of all the gods, offered to go on 
the mission. Sakra tested his powers, but was not satisfied. Then 
Eahu, the Asura, who was by Mm, displayed his might by diving 
into the world of the Nagas and performing many wonders. Pleased 
with Eahu’s powers, &kra entrusted the task to him ; and Visnu 
granted to him two boons, permission to assume his own guise of 
the Boar (sukara-avatara) and immunity against death by fire, 
water, and weapons. Eahu then took the guise of a boar, crossed 
over the oceans, and having reached the city of King Malaya entered 
his park called Nanda, wMch he destroyed by uprooting all the 
valuable trees, even the king's favourite fruit-trees. He then dug 
a ditch and lay there, leaving only Ms head above it lest the 
park-keeper, when he came, should be frightened. 

On the following morning the park-keeper came there, and as 
he gazed horrified at the destruction that had been done, he beheld 
the boar and instantly fainted. Seeing tMs, Sakra caused a shower 
of nectar to fall and brought him back to Ms senses. He straight- 
way ran to the palace and reported the destruction. The tMee 
princes came out, accompanied by all the archers of the city, and 
surrounded the park in order to catch the boar. Malaya threatened 
the man who should let the boar escape with a fine of a thousand 
pieces of gold, but when they gave chase the hoar escaped from the 
very gate which was guarded by him. .Ashamed at this, Malaya 
followed the boar alone. Eahu passed through many countries, 
swam across the ocean, landed in Lanka at Uratota (the Port of 
the Boar), and hurried across the island to the forest of Santane. 
Malaya reached Mm there, and drawing Ms bow with all Ms might 
shot a poisoned arrow, only to strike against a rock into wMch 
the boar had been transformed. 

As Malaya now remained alone, lost in the forest, ^akra appeared 
to Mm and said : Prince Malaya, be not dismayed. All tMs was 
a device of ours to bring you here. No man but one born of a flower 
can heal the king of Lanka. We brought you here so that you may 
perform an occult rite and free King Panduvasadeva from the 
terrible dreams wMch give Mm no rest." 

Prince Malaya then performed the occult ceremony known as 
the Koliomhd Yahharm or Kohombd Kankdriya. All the yahJchas 
{vaddas) of the country were invited to be present at the festival. 
A hoar was shot and its flesh was divided among the members of 
the various trades who had gathered there. 
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Here are some portions of the text in which the story is related 
at the ceremony : — 

1. Siri-lak pnra tambara 
siribara nnvara peti yura 
babalana mini aynra 
sMuni isuren Upatissa-pnra. 

2. Davasaka siri-yahana 
satapuna sahdehi nidigena 
diviyeku se sinena 

dakva pibidnni mahat biya gena. 

3. Guna nnvana anuvana 
karana tarunan notaruna 
taruna aya notaruna 

vemin piripata rajuta pamununa. 


4. E davas asa sonda 

siribara Sak devihdu sahda 


kahdavanta Malarada 



kiyati mehevarak . . . sohda. 

6. Mehesuru ada pasiMu 
genna Rahn Asurihdu 
niyamin Sak devindu 
lesata bamuuangen kiv ihdu. 

6. Saradahas’ atasiya yodun us’ ati 
e Rahu Asurihdu ida-bala-ted’ ati 
tora Malaraja uyanata ruv’ ati 
ura vesgena batuvayi kiyati. 


7. Sara nuvara Pah.duvas rajuge dividose 
nSra durukarana lesa deviyo sititi tose 
ara Visnu-devi varamin giye melese 
uru-vesayen gos eti Rahu mese. 


8. Siduru Giri Hari Kujja Bujjaya Kamkala Bainkala desiue 
Bamuriu Aramana Gavadi Kamadi Paficala Nepala desine , 
kuriru-Kururata Andhara Gandhara desine 
ruduru-ura muda pina avot Yapapatuna^ basme. , ^ 
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9. Gatin vadi badi sadahasak . . . elavamin losine 

balan dabasak adina sama urapura ada Mala-nirindu edine 
tadin visa pevn karal iyak vidapuva sena-bandak asiine 
6 Santana-vaneM ura gal va giya sanda iiovi lasine. 

10. Gata gati novalaka ureku nisa ave me Siri-laka sonda 

ita me vaga e tatu nodanama sitisaiidebi Santana-vana mada 
patapava divineta dakimin avot snrapurayen Surindu saiida 
ita satosin kata melesin kiyati Mala-nirindiita emasaMa. 

11. Sisi kenekim matuta malaldn ipida le bi vacliina sita se 
disi topa misa vena kenekun nati seyin vesase 

sisi Mala-naraninduni Panduvas rajuta pat divi dosata melese 
disi seta karavana lesata gennuvemi vadabala Surindu melese. 

1. In tbe prosperous island of Lanka flourisbed tbe city of 
Upatissa resplendent in all wealtb and appearing like tbe petals 
of a lotus. 

2. One day when the king retired to his royal bed and lay 
asleep be saw in bis dream tbe figure of a tiger and awoke terrified. 

3. Trouble befell tbe king in this way : goodness appeared to 
him as evil (and evil as good). Young men appeared to him as old. 

4. On tbe day tbe mighty god Sakra beard of it be decided to 
dispatch a messenger to fetch King Malaya. 

5. '' Mahesvara summoned Eabu, tbe Asura chief and by tbe 
command of ^akra, and on behalf of tbe brahmans be sent him 
straightway. 

6. They say that tbe majestic and powerful Asura chief Eabu, 
who was four thousand and eight hundred yojanas tall, entered the 
beautiful park of King Malaya in tbe guise of a boar. 

■■ ■ ,:{e' ■ 

7. Tbe gods were gathered together into the city in order to 
completely remove tbe mental sickness of King Panduvasadeva. 
Eabu went (to tbe Malaya country) with the boons of Visn.u. 

^ :Je 

8. '' Having passed through all these countries . . . Bengal . . . 
Karnata, Pancala, Nepal, tbe country of the Kurus, Andhra, 
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Gandliara, the fierce boar came swimming across the ocean and 
landed at Yapapatiina. ^ 

9. On that day King M a rage in the forest of 

Santane and drove away six thousand vMdas. He then drew his 
bow, which should have been raised by thousand men, and with 
the sound of thunder he shot forth a poisoned arrow. Struck by it 
the boar turned into a stone. 

10. '' When King Malaya remained there in the forest of Santane, 
blaming himself that he should have come to the island of Lanka 
for the sake of a boar, the king of the gods (Sakra) came down 
from heaven and with great joy addressed him thus : 

11. ' We see no other person but you as the man who was 
born out of a charmed flower and was fed on human blood (milk). 
Now, King Mala, we brought you here in order that you may 
remove the troubles which have fallen on King Panduvasa.’ 

The Ceremony 

The Kohomba Yakkama, as it is performed to-day, is interwoven 
with several rites, the original rite, however, forming the main 
part of the ceremony. The full ceremony takes about eighteen 
hours to complete. At the beginning of the performance the gods 
and the three Kohomba princes, Malaya, Kit-sri, and Sahdalihdu, 
are called upon to be present. This is followed by an invitation 
to the vaddas. After this a number of local deities are*invoked 
by name. Among a number of stories recited in verse two main 
ones are the story of Vijaya and Kuveni, including their life in 
a previous birth, and that of Sita^s exile in the forest. At the end 
of several minor rites the gods and the vaddas are again invoked, 
and the chief dancer enacts the shooting of the boar. The last 
item is the shooting of the deer, after which the blessings of the 
three Kohomba brothers are invoked on the patient and his home 
in these words : — 

Avasara, kappantarekata ayubovanta hamuduruvane . . . Kit-sri, 
Sandalihdu, Malaya raj juruvanvahanse, tamunvahansela tunkattuva 
Sitapati bisavunge sri garbhayen lova pahala viya. Tamunvahan- 
sela Nagapattan rusivarayage pansalata nuduru tenaka vasaya- 
karana kaledi obavahansela Lankavata vadamavanta matten 
Lanka-dipayehi rajakarana Panduvasdev rajjuruvanta divido- 
sayak atagani tibena velavata e dosaya durukirimata Eahu 


I 
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AsuriMu uruves mavagena sat muliiiiidu sagaren etaiavi Malaya- 
de&yata gos . . . Upatissapiirayata vadala liata-pa maAduvak 
kara Kohomba tuH-kattuvata me keli pideni barakarala obava- 
bansela desayata navatat vadama kara vadalayi . . emanisa 
obavabanselage ajnaven anubbavayen me atiirayanta pamini 
siyalii dosandhakaraval dburibliiita-nivarana veva ! ! 

'' Hail, may your lives, 0 Lords, be increased by a thousand 
kalpas. 0 Kit-sri, SaMalindu and Malaya, you three brothers 
were born of the womb of SitapatiA When you lived not far from 
the hermitage of the sage of Nagapattama, that is, prior to your 
advent to the island of Lanka, Panduvasadeva, the king of Lanka 
suffered from the evil effects of violated vows. In order to heal 
the king, Eahu, the king of the Asuras, took the guise of a boar, 
and crossing over the seven oceans he went to the country of 
Malaya. ... You came to the city of Upatissa and there erected 
a hall over sixty pillars and ordained that these oblations should 
be continued in the name of the three Kohomba brothers. . . . 
Therefore by your power and majesty may all the misfortunes 
that have befallen this patient be removed for ever and ever.” 

Sources 

1. MS. from Udunuvara, containing the text of the full ceremony . 
as dictated by Hilipategedara Silpa of Tirappuva. 

2. MS. from Yatinuvara, written by Setuva of KotaKgoda. 

3. MS. from Hatarakbrale, supplied by the village headman of 
Dunugama-Maliyadda. 

L MS. from Hatarakbrale, written by Galgode Hendrik of 
Hevadivela. 

6. Kuveni-asna, printed with the Sihaba-asna, Colombo (1927,) 
called also Maha-asna, British Museum MS. Or. 6611, 209. 

6. Sihaba-asna, printed with the Kuveni-asna, see above. 

7. Vijayaraja-kathava or Kohomba Yakkama, printed in three 
parts, KEgalla, 1926. 

8. Rajavahya, ed. Vatuvatte Pemananda, Colombo (1926), 
pp. 19-22 ; Eajavaliya, translation by B. Gunasekhara, Colombo 
(1900), pp. 18-22. 

^ The miraculous births of Malaya and Kit Ari are sometimes forgotten, and 
in the final invocation aH three princes have been referred to as Sita’s own sons. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT 

Verses. 

2 (d). dakva = dakva. gerund from dakvarhava shortened metri causa. 

3 (d). firi'pala = Skt. paripantha. 

4 (d). Some word is missing here. 

5 (a), ada doubtful. 

6 (6). tda, Skt. rddM, Pali iddhi. 

7 (c). ara doubtful. 

8 (a~c). A list of names of provinces in India and Burma, with no geographical 
sigiiificance. 

(d). Ydpd-patuna = modern Jafna in Ceylon, awt ~ dvit gerund from enavd. 

9 (a). A word is missing here. 

10 {a), gatd gati = gati agati “ good and bad ” ? 

{b). ltd < hitd < Slid. 

11 [a), sisi I an exclamation. 

Prose passage. 

rusi < Skt. rsi. The classical Sinhalese form is isi. 

Mta-pd. Here pd may be from Skt. pddapa “ tree ”, with a secondary meaning 
“ pillar In this context with mad'uvak it cannot be derived from Skt. prdsdda. 



‘ The Author of the' Hor-ehos-hbyiuS' 

„ . By G. M. ROIBIOH / 



G HUTH^ when translating the Hor-chos-hhjun {Gescliichte des 
. Buddhismus in der Mongolei^ i, Strasshurg, 1892), attributed 
this chronicle to hJigs-med nam-mkhah, a high incarnate bLa-ma 
of the great bLa-brah bKra-liS”hkhyil monastery in the Amdo 
Province of North-Eastern Tibet. For over fifty years this attribu- 
tion remained unchallenged, notmthstanding the fact that it is 
based on a wrong translation of the Tibetan text of the closing 
paragraphs of the chronicle. An attentive perusal of the Tibetan 
text shows that hJigs-med nam-mkhah, whose short biography 
is given on p. 225 of the Tibetan text of the Hor-clios-hhyuh (ed. 
G, Huth), and on p. 356 of Huth’s translation {GescMchte des 
Buddhismus in der Mongolei, ii, 1896), was not the author of the 
chronicle, but the inspirer of the work which was carried out at 
hJigs-med nam-mkhah’s command by Gru-sri ( ^ kuo-shih or 
State Preceptor) dKah-bcu Su-dhi (Siiddhi) A-yu-warta (Ayurvarta), 
also known by the name of dbYahs-can sGeg-pahi blo-gros hJigs- 
med Rig-pahi rdo-rje. The author of the chronicle met with hJigs- 
med nam-mkhah during the latter's visit to the Barun Tiimed 
principality in Eastern Mongolia (see Hor-chos-hbyun, pp. 227-8). 
This hJigs-med nam-mkhah, better known by his title of Zam-tsha 
sku-zabs rin-po-che, was one of the '' Four Golden Pillars ” of 
bLa-brah in Amdo.^ Soon after a.d. 1803 (chu-phag lo, Water- 
Hog year) hJigs-med nam-mkhah was appointed to the abbot's 
chair (chos-khri) of the Yimg Ho Kung f{i g) monastery in 
Peking. Later he was nominated tamaya lama (tha-ma-ka bla-ma) 
of Dolon-niir (mTsho-bdun) in Chakhar (E. Mongolia).^ 

The circumstances which accompanied the compilation of the 
chronicle will be clear from the following translation of pp. 284-5 
of the Hor-chos-hbyun (ed. Huth) : — 

Hor-chos-hhyufiy Tibetan text, pp. 284-5 ; — 

Chen-po Hor-gyi yul-du Dam-pahi Chos ji-ltar-bjmh-bahi tshul 


The other three are Hor-tshan gser-khri, Gun-thah gser-khri and sDe-pa-tshah. 
Hor-chos-hbyun, p. 227 (of the Tibetan text). 
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b&d-pa bsTan-pa rin-po-cbe gsal-bar-byed-palii sgron-ma zes-^bya- 
ba-lidi“m / yons-rdzogs bstan-paM ninah-bdag khri-chen mcbog- 
sprul Zam-tsha sku-zabs riix-po-clie rigs-kun-khyab-bdag rDo-rje- 
hchan cben-po L Jigs-med nam-mkbaM zal-sfia-nas de-nid ran-reH 
Tkn-med sog-gi bstan-paM sbyin-bdag chen-po PeH-se no-yon»gyi 
dgon-par gdaii-Mren zus~pa Itar phebs-paM skabs-su iios-kyis 
mjal-bar / rJe-fiid-kyi zal-nas kbyod-kyis Hor-yul-du rgyal-rabs 
dan rGyal-bahi bstan-pa ji-ltar dar-tsbnl-gyi rnam-gzag Bod-kyi 
yi-ge dan Sog-poH yi-ge gnis-kas rtsoms~%-pahi gsun-gi me-tog 
spyi-bor Ibnn-ba-la / nos-kyis de-dag-gi kbuns rtsad-gcod dkak-bas 
mi-thnb-pa-bdra zus-par / tliub-mod hbri-dgos ces-paM gsnn 
Ici-ba Ian gfiis gnafi-ba dan-du blans-te / don-gyi slad-du mtshan-nas 
smos-te Paigi-chen tbams-cad mkhyen-pa bLo-bzan dpaUdan 
ye-ses dban-poM ial-sba-nas dan / hJam-dbyans chos~kyi rgyal-po 
rJe-btsun dKon-mcliog hJigs-med dban-po yab-sras-kyi zabs-rdul 
spyi-bohi rgyan-du lidzin-pahi btsun-gzngs-kyi na-ba Gu-sri 
dkah-bcn Su-dbi A-yn wartaham min-gzan dbYans-can sGeg-pahi 
blo-gros hJig-med Kig-paH rdo-rje hbod-pas / Hor-gyi rgyabrabs- 
rnams-ni Hwo-thog-thalii se-chen hwon ThaM-cihi sku-tsha Se-cken 
Sa-snan tbahi-cis mdzad-paM rGyal-brg3nid“kyi gtam Me-tog-gi 
tshoms mtkon-ba don-ldan sogs Hor-gyi yig-cha-rnams-la giir- 
bzag / bsTan-pa rin-po-cbe rgyas-par-mdzad-pahi skyes-mcbog- 
rnams-kyi rnam-par-thar-pa ni Bod-kyi mkkas-grub-dam-pa- 
rnams-kjds mdzad-pahi Legs-bsad-dag-las sin~tu nun>bar bsdus-te / 
rab"byun bcu-bzi-pahi legs-sbyar-gyi skad-du Pra-ma-di / bSil- 
Idan-gyi Ijons-su Myos-ldan / Ma-ha-tsi-nahi yul-du Gyi-mahu 
zes-paM sa-yos lohi kbrums zla-babi dkar-pbyogs-kyi dGah-ba 
gsum-paH nin bKra-sis dGah-Idan b&d-sgrub-glin-du rdzogs-par- 
sbyar-bahi yi-ge-pa ni Gu-sri bLo-bzan legs-b&d dar-rgyas dan 
Gu-sri Legs-bsad cbos-Mzin gnis-kyis bgyis-pa bdis-kyan bsTan-pa 
rin-po-cke pkyogs-dus kun-tu dar-zin rgyas-la yun-rin-du gnas-pa 
dan / skye-kgro mtkak-dag-la pkan-pa rgya-cken-po kbyun-bar- 
gyur-cig / 

'' Tkis Account of tke Origin of tke Holy Doctrine (Dam-paki 
ckos) in tke country of Great Mongolia (Cken-po Hor-gyi yul), 
called tke ‘ Lamp illuminating tke Precious Doctrine of tke Jina ’ 
(rGyal-baki bstan-pa rin-po-cke gsal-bar-byed-paki sgron-ma-;- 
tkis is tke real title of tke ckronicle. Hor-chos-hbywi is a sub-title 
marked on tke pages of tke original xylograpk) / was compiled in 
tke following circumstances / : Wken tke Lord of tke Entire 
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Doctrine (yons-rdzogs bstan-paH mnah-bdag), Kbri-cheii,i the 
excellent manifestation (mchog-sprnl), the Precious Lord Zam-tsha ^ 
the Lord pervading (khyab-bdag) all the (five) families (rigs, kula) 
of (divine beings),® the great Vajradhara, His Holiness hJigs-Med 
nam-mkhah came on invitation to the monastery of the Pehi-se 
no-yon (beyise noyan — ^title of the Tiimed prince), the great alms- 
giver (sbyin-bdag) of the Doctrine of our Thu-med (Tiimed) prin- 
cipality,* I presented myself (before him) and the Lord (rJe) 
himself said to me : ‘ You should compile in the Tibetan and Mongol 
languages a detailed account (rnam-gzag) of the Eoyal Lineage 
(rGyal-rabs) of Mongolia, and of the spread of the Doctrine of the 
Jina.’ The flowers of his words having fallen on my head, I respect- 
fully remarked : ‘ that it would seem to be impossible for me to 
do it, because of the difficulty of investigating the origins.’ (The 
Lord) having stressed twice : ‘ You can do it ! Do write it ! ’ 

I accepted (his) command. I, named Gu-M (kuo-shih) dkah-bcu s 
Su-dhi (Suddhi) A-yu-warta (Ayurvarta), also called dbYans-can 
sGeg-paM blo-gros hJig-med Eig-paM rdo-rje, a humble priest 
(btsun gzugs-kyi na-ba), keeping as head ornament the dust of the 
feet of the great maha-panflita (pap-chen), the All-knowing (Thams- 
cad mkhyen-pa) His Holiness bLo-bzan dPal-ldan Ye-4es dbafi-po 
(the Third Pap-chen bLa-ma of bKra-4is Ihun-po, a.d. 1740-1780), 
whose name I (dare) to mention in this connection (the Pap-chep 
bLo-bzan dPal-ldan Ye-^es was the upadliyaya of the author, 
hence the latter’s reluctance to mention his name), and hJam- 
dbyans Chos-kyi rgyal-po r Je-btsun dKon-mchog h Jigs-med dbafi-po 
(the second hJam-dbyafis biad-pa of bKra-Ms-Mrhyil, 1728-1791), 
father and son (i.e. Teacher and disciple), have based (my account) 
of the Eoyal Lineage (rGyal-rabs) of Mongoha on Mongol written 
sources, such as the ‘ Story of the Eoyal Line ’ (rGyal-brgyud-kyi 
gtam) compiled by Se-chen Sa-snafi thahi-ei (Secin Sanag / ~ 
Sayap/tayiji/;;;fc t‘ai-tzu/), the great grandson of Hwo-thog- 
thaM Se-chen Hwofi-thaM-ei (Qutuytai Secin qugtayiji/^ ^ 

This is the title of the abbot of the dGe-ldan mojaasteiy in dbXJs {Central 
Tibet) ; the previous inoamation of hJigs-med nam-mkhah was as abbot of 
dGe-ldan. See Hor-ehc«-hbytifi, i, p. 226 ; ii, p. 336 (translation). 

® Zara-tsiia, n. of a locality io, Amdo. 

' ® Vajra-Ma, Ratna-Ma, Padma-Ma, Karma-kula, and Biiddlia-kula* 

* Tlie Tibetan iog translates regularly the Mongol qusiyun, principality. 

^ ® A learned degree conferred on monks who have successfully passed the examina- 
tion in philosophy or mtshan-nid. 
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huang t'ai-tzV) Ordos, b. 1540-d, 1586),^ the ‘ Bunch of 

Flowers worthy to be seen ’ (the Me-tog-gi tshoms mthon-ba don- 
Idan is the yayiqainsiy-a ujegdekui ceceg-iin comurhy sastir quoted 
by Sayag Seciii. See p. 298 (Mongol text) and p. 299 (translation) 
of L J. Schmidt’s edition) and others. As regards the Biographies 
(rnam-thar) of Saints (skyes-mchogj parama-purusa), who had 
spread the Precious Doctrine, I have made a short summary of the 
writings of Tibetan scholars and saints, (The text of the present 
work) was copied at the (monastery) of bKra-sis dGe-ldan b&d- 
grub-glih by two expert copyists (yi-ge-pa) 6u-sri hLo-bzan Legs- 
b&d Dar-rgyas ami Gu-srr Legs-b&d Chos-hdzin, on the day of 
the third dGah-ba (the 11th day) of the bright half of the Moon of 
the month of Bhadrapada (Khrums, the 8th month of the Tibetan 
year) of the year Earth-Hare (sa-yos—A.i). 1819) called Gyi-inahu 
(B ^ chi-mao) in the country of Ma-ha-tsi-na (MahMna, China), 
Pra-ma-di (Pramathin) in the Sanskrit language (Legs-sbyar-kyi 
skad) and Myos-ldan in the Himavat (bSil-ldan, i.e. Tibet, of the 
XIVth Cycle pmb^byun). May this cause the Precious Doctrine 
to spread towards all quarters, may it last for a long time, and 
may great benefit arise for all living beings.” 

The author of the chronicle hJig-med Rig-pahi rdo-rje seems to 
have been the well-known Thu-med lo-tsa-ba whose incarnation 
still exists among the Incarnate Lamas of bLa-bran in Amdo 
(my thanks are due to the Rev, dGe-hdun Chos-hphel, of bLa-bran 


His work is a compilation based on earlier Tibetan chronicles, 
such as the Deb-ther shon-po by hGos lo-tsa-ba gZon-nu-dpal 
(compiled in a.d. 1476), the bKra-sis-hkhyil-gyi gDan-rabs or 
Lineage of the Abbots of bKra-sis-hkhyil ” by dPal-man Pandita 
(a contemporary of the Second hJam-dbyans bzad-pa), and on 
some of the larger historical compilations of the eighteenth to 
nineteenth centuries, such as the rGya-nag chos-hbyun composed 
by Gun mGon-po-skyabs (sKad-bzi smra-bahi dge-bsnen mGon-po- 
skyabs — Sb well-lmown Mongol scholar and contemporary of the 
Emperor Chhen-lung), and the Grub-mthah thams-cad-kyi khuns 
dan hdod-tshul ston-pa Legs-b^ad ^el-gyi me-loh compiled in 

^ A. Mostaert : Ordosioa. Bull, of the Catholic XJuiversity, Peking, No. 9 
(November, 1934), pp. 60 flf. This is the chronicle published and translated hy 
I. J, Schmidt under the title of " Geschichte der Ost Mongolen St. Petersburg, 
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A.p. 1801 ^ by Thu-kwan bLo-bzafi Chos-kyi ni-ma (1737-1802). 
Several pages of the Hor-chos-hbyun are completely borrowed from 
the last named work. In the absence of translations of other Mongol 
and Tibetan chronicles and historical compilations the work of 
hJig-med Eig-pahi rdo-rje remains our chief source of information 
on the history of Buddhism in Mongolia. 

^ And not in a.d. 1742 as stated by Ligeti in his Rapport Preliminaire d'un 
voyage d'explorafion fait en MoTigoUe CMnoise^ 192S-1931, Budapest, 1933, p. 57 . 
There exist three editions of this important work : the first at dGon-luh Byams- 
pa-glih, the second at sDe-dge dgon-chen, and the third at Lha-sa. 


KiegsMp and Enthronement in Malaya > 

By B, 0. WINSTEDT 

S INCE I wrote a paper on the above (JRAS., 1945) I have received 
programmes of the installations of the present Sultan of 
Selangor in January, 1939, and the present Sultan of Perak in 
March, 1939. 

In Selangor the Sultan and his consort first went in procession 
to a nine-tiered panca-prasdda, where the three oldest members 
of the royal house anointed them with rice-paste. After that their 
Highnesses were bathed by five senior daughters of the Sultan, 
and the Chief Kathi recited prayers. Next the couple changed 
their apparel and proceeded to the palace hall, where the Sultan 
took a modern oath in Malay to rule justly and the Ruler and his 
consort were then crowned, a present-day innovation, as the 
crown is foreign to Malays. The throne was surrounded by four 
sons of the Sultan, eight attendants, sixteen candle-bearers, sixteen 
carrying cloths on right and left of their Highnesses. After all 
present had cried '' Long live the Sultan the senior chief recited 

The father of the Raja is the religion of the Prophet ; 

The mother of the Raja is custom and customary law ; 

The brothers of the Raja are his officers of high and low degree ; 

The children of the Raja are his people ; 

For the Raja is as it were without parents or offspring ; 

His own child he must put down from his lap 
But even the monkeys of the forest are his care ; 

If the Raja heed not these truths^ the country will perish. 

After that the chiefs paid homage. Prayers were read. The 
ceremony ended. Then the Sultan went in procession round his 
capital. The second and third day after his installation the Sultan 
went in procession to visit the tombs of his ancestors. Sports, 
illuminations, prayers at the mosque and feasting lasted throughout 
the. week. 

In Perak considerable changes have been made by way of com- 
promise between old and new. No mention is made of formal or 
public lustration or of anointing. The ceremony began with a 
feast at the mosque, while the Sultan listened to prayers for the 
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souls of past Sultans. On the next day, Friday, chiefs, headmen, 
and religious leaders paid their respects to His Highness and 
accompanied liim to the mosque. On Saturday the Sultan sat 
enthroned with the regalia before him. The Raja Kechil Muda 
handed him the royal neck-chain, the dragon armlets, and the 
State sword. The Sri Nara ’diraja then gave His Highness the ball 
of petrified dew (guliga emhun), placed the thunder seal behind 
His Highness’s right ear, and whispered the State secret. In place 
of the chiri the Sultan read a modern oath in Malay and signed it. 
He then drew the State sword and kissed the blade ; ensheathed 
again it was put on His Highness’s right shoulder. The British 
Governor read the proclamation announcing the installation. ’ 
Those present cried Long hfe ” and the Mufti read prayers. 
On Sunday His Highness drove to the polo-ground and received 
addresses from the various communities. On Slonday the Sultan’s 
consort was installed. On Tuesday one of each rank of chiefs paid 
homage, and at 9.15 came enthronement of the State Genies {tahal 
Jin), Regalia and State drums were placed before the throne and 
anointed by the State medicine-man {pawang Raja) and six chiefs. 
The Sri Nara ’diraja presented the State sword and dragon armlets 
to the Sultan and snake ijidi) armlets to his consort. Their High- 
nesses sat enthroned and were anointed with rice-paste. The 
Mufti recited prayers. The next day the Sultan installed several 
chiefs. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It is a pity that modern adaptation has destroyed the symbolism 
of the ancient ritual. 


I 



Brahtii et Tsigaoe 

By JULES BLOCH 

S I Ton ignorait que le brahni est une langue dxavidienne, ce xx'est 
pas la conjugaison du present verbal qni le revelerait. En 
voici les desinences (Bray, §§ 202-3) : — 


Qull suffise de niettre en regard le paradigme des langues qui 
hi sent le plus proclies, le gondi (preterit, dhpres Cli. Trench. 
Gr. of Gondi, p. 15): 


m. -uly nt. xero m. -ur, nt. -mg 
et le kurukh (dhpres A. Grignard, Gr. of the Oraon language, 
pp. 68-9) : 


pour se rendre compte que, sauf aux 2® et 3® personnes du pluriel, 
le systeme est different. 

Le brahui est tout penetre d'iranien. Faut-il mettre en cause 
ses voisins, le baloutchi on Tafghan ? Lhypothese se heurte a 
Fimpossibilite d’une desinence en -s a la 2® p. sing, en irarden. II 
faut done se tourner vers Findien qui a fourni des elements assez 
nombreux au brahui, surtout a vrai dire en ce qui concerne le 
vocabulaire. 

Mais les langues indiennes proches et notamment le sindhi et 
le lahnda ne foumissent rien qui ressemble au -t? de 1® personne ou 
a V-s de la seconde (IndAr., pp. 245-47). Une seule langue indo- 
aryenne les presente : e’est le tsigane d’Burope (Sampson, p. 187). 

La concordance ne va pas plus loin : tsig. 3® Bg. -el comme nuri 
-ar remonte a skr. -ati ; dhutre part a la 1® ,pl. le tsigane 
europeen a -as (skr, le nuri -an» Cette contedietioii rappelle 
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qne le tsigane n’est pas uniforme et comporte des dialectes dont 
tous ne sont pas connus, surtout sons leur forme ancienne. En tout 
cas le temoignage des deux premieres personaes parait sur. 

Un detail le confirme. La forme ci-dessus decrite du present 
braliui est un present indefini qu’on appellerait pent etre a juste 
titre un subjonctif present ’’ (Bray, § 309 s.). Par la suffixation 
de -a on en fait un present d’babitude ou un futur (§ 206), du moins 
en ce qui concerne le singulier aux et 2® personnes : 


Sg. PL 

(1) -iva -ina 

(2) 4sa -ire 

(3) {4h) 4ra 


Or le present du tsigane europeen a deux formes, Tune courte, celle 
decrite ci-dessus, et une forme longue obtenue par suffixation de -a : 
soit -am -esa, etc. Voici ce qu’en dit Sampson, § 389 : '' Les formes 
courte et longue s'emploient indilferemment a Findicatif present ; 
au futur la longue est normale ; au subjonctif seule la courte est 
admise.” On pent resumer en disant qu’ici comme en braliui, la 
suffixation de -a fait d’un eventuel un present reel et un futur. 

Ce -a est malheureusement inexplique ; mais il y a des analogues 
en indo-aryen (IndAr., p. 288 ; en tsigane meme, le nuri de Palestine 
emploie la forme courte en subordonnee, la longue avec suffixe 4 
en principale, Macalister, Lang, of the Naivar, p. 27) ; le dravidien 
n’en fourrdt pas. 

Quant au rapprocbement entre le brabui, ceinture aujourd’bui 
par Firanien au BaloucMstan, et un groupe aussi lointain que le 
tsigane d'Europe, Fhistoire n’y contredit pas. On sait que les 
parlers tsiganes proviennent des confins occidentaux de FInde et 
d’autre part que le baloutcH et Fafghan sont venus de FOuest et 
n’ont ete apportes qu'au moyen age la oil on les trouve aujourd’bui. 

Rien n’empecbe done de penser que le brabui et le tsigane ont 
et6 en contact. Si Fon admet que la migration tsigane date peut- 
etre du VII® siecle, et au plus tard de la fin du IX® (Sampson, 
JGLS,, 3d Series, ii, 167-8), on pent en conclure que le brabui, 
quel que soit son site ancien, est en place, ou a tres pen pres, depuis 
plus d’un milber d’annees. 

Ceci permet d’expliquer un detail de Fbistoire du nom du ble. 
Aucune des formes tsiganes (europeen giv, armenien et egyptien 
gih% palestinien ghu) ne remonte a iranien gandmn ; elles remontent 
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a skr. godhmia-. La forme europeenne n’est pas celle qu’on attea- 
drait, a savoir "^kliolum (cl hliul^ gallois ful de skr. gutha ; 
V, Sampson, Vocabulary, p. 101) ; elle est empruntee a un parler 
du typ® de ceux de rilindoustan. Le mot qu’on attend a du 
exister, c’est le brabui qui le conserve : (cl JGLS., 3rd 

Series, vii, 112 n. ; corriger Ind Ar., p. 18); il n’est pas etonnant, 
vu leurs moeurs, qu’ils aient pris le mot a leurs voisins, ni que 
de fagon generale, leur vocabnlaire vegetal et agricole se recon- 
naisse presque entierement pour indien ou iranien et soit pour 
le reste sans rapport visible avec le dravidien (Jamiat Rai, Notes 
on,., the Brahui lang,^, pp. 7-9 ; cl Bray, BmJiui Lang,, ii, p. 16). 
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The Ancestry oe the Harklean Testament. By G. Zunz. 

(Britisli Academy Supplemental Papers No. VII), pp. 127. 

Humphrey Mlford. 125. 6d. 

To say the worst first : much of this book is written in a jargon 
which is not English, there is a mistake in the Syriac, mistakes in 
transliteration, a misprint in the title of a book, and two misprints 
in the Syriac. The author is fond of showing his learning by 
introducing tags from foreign languages and has ransacked the 
English dictionary for long words. He proves (what was known 
before) that White’s edition is not Philoxenian and ignores the 
few pages published by Hall. Quotations in secular authors support 
the old view that the Harklean is a revision of the Philoxenian. 
The second part of the book deals with the5 critical apparatus which 
goes under the name of Euthalius. It is shown that this apparatus 
formed part of the Harklean version and was designed to make 
it easier for men of little learning to read the Bible intelligently. 
The text is of the Caesarean type. This is a valuable bit of work, 
but even here the author has gone out of his way to make things 
difficult for his readers. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Studia Semitica et Orientalia, VoL II. (Presentation Volume 
to William Barron Stevenson.) Edited by C. J. Mullo Weir, 
pp. 140. Glasgow University Oriental Society, 1945. 215. 

It was a graceful act of the Glasgow University Oriental Society 
to celebrate the 75th birthday of Professor Stevenson by presenting 
him with this volume. The essays range from the background of 
the Old Testament to Arabic studies in this island in the eighteenth 
century. In Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible the Horites have 
a third of a column ; here under the name Hurrians they have an 
essay to themselves and their laws can be compared to those of the 
Hebrews. Another article is on legal fictions in Jewish law ; there 
is a list of fictions with explanations how they work. The author 
makes the point that only one concerns the law of Moses as opposed 
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to Eabbinic law. Tbougbi awake to tbe dangers in fictiou, he believes 
that it has its place in Judaism because the Mosaic law and those 
Eabbinic laws which serve as a “ hedge ” to it cannot be changed 
and the conditions under which other laws might be changed are 
too strict for such change to be possible. No modern Sanhedrin 
would be conceited enough to claim to be wiser than its predecessors. 
A Book of Hours in Palestinian Syriac is attractive from several 
points of view. The reconstruction of early Greek hymns is a 
pleasant pastime. Dr. Bell contributes an addendum to his Islam, 
in its Christian Environment by summarizing Muhammad’s know- 
ledge of the Old Testament, showing that he got some wrong 
ideas which he afterwards discarded. Dr. Eobson contributes a 
catalogue of oriental manuscripts in the library of Glasgow 
University. 

A. S. Teitton. 


La Beebeeie Oeibntale sous lbs Haesedes, Vol. I. By E. 
Beunschvig. pp. 476. (Pubhcations de I’institut d etudes 
orientales d’ Alger, viii.) Paris : Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1940. 

When the Almohade empire grew too big, the caliph made one 
of his lieutenants governor of Tunis. This man’s son made himself 
independent and called Mmself caUph when the Mongols destroyed 
the Baghdad caliphate and the Almohade was too weak to protest. 
The author has told the story of this state well. In his telling the 
usual bloody politics of an eastern state become almost interestmg 
and the relations with the Christian powers of Europe are set out 
clearly. Many oddities emerge ; the Muslim paid tribute to the 
ruler of Sicily and the king of Aragon appointed the commander 
of the Christian mercenaries in I&iqiya. Scholars and others foom 
Muslim Spain found a refuge there. In addition to the political 
history this volume contains a long discussion on the Muslim 
population ; how far they were Arabs or Berbers and what language 
they spoke. Descriptions of the chief towns are as full as the somces 
permit. There was a difference between Jews and Chritoans; 
Jews had always been in the land and were a part of the state as 
ihimmis and were important middlemen in dealings mth Chnstim 
states. The Christians were new arrivals, foreign merchants, con^, 
or mercenaries serving in the Muslim army. These merchants had 
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tteir cliurches and rang tlie bells ! A Jew bad collected books on 
logic to take to Europe ; export was held up till Musbm doxologies 
had been expunged. The book is comprehensive and readable ; 
perhaps it is a little verbose. We look forward to the second 
volume. 

A. S. Teitton. 



KitaB Jami‘ al- Alfa? of David ben Abraham al-EasI, VoI. 2. 

Ed. by S. L. Skoss. (Yale Oriental Series : Eesearches, vol. xxi.) 

pp. clx + 766. New Haven : Yale University Press, 1945. $12. 

David ben Abraham, a Karaite, wrote in Arabic a dictionary of 
Biblical Hebrew in two versions, a longer and a shorter. The longer 
survives only in fragments and this volume completes the publica- 
tion of the shorter form. Much of the longer version is quoted in 
the notes and there are indices of passages quoted from the Bible, 
later Hebrew books, and 'firom the Masora, of grammatical terms 
in Arabic and Hebrew, and of names and subjects. In a way the 
dictionary has no scientific value as it was written before the theory 
of trUiteral roots was established. A root like YQH is held to consist 
of one letter. In other ways the book is valuable and interesting. 
Naturally a number of Arabic words are to be formd in Dozy’s 
dictionary only. There are many curiosities. Solomon made a 
brazen cauldron, turned it upside down, and stood on it to be 
above the congregation. Bphod and terapbim are explained as 
astrolabes for the astronomers. Sheshak is a name for Baghdad 
and is derived from the Arabic shawwaslia to confuse. (The common 
explanation is that it is a cypher for Babel made by reading the 
alphabet backwards.) His soul was grieved for the misery of Israel 
(Judges X, 16, E.Y.) ; some explained this as “ his anger was short ”, 
others, “ his mercy was slight,” and others applied the pronoun 
to Israel ; “ I shall not waste time in refuting them.” Moses took 
a Cushite wife (Numbers xii, 1). Cushite means beautiful ; Moses 
was criticized for deserting his wife ; he had a good excuse because 
he could not care for the interests of the people and also pay atten- 
tion to women. Professor Skoss is to be congratulated on the^ 
completion of a heavy task. 

A. S. TfeiTTON. 
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Peoblemes de livre d’Habacuc, Par Paul Humbert. Neuchatel, 

1944, pp. 303. 

I have enjoyed reading this book. Its novelty of method, logical 
arrangement, and carefully drawn conclusions, make it of surpassing 
interest. Habakkuk wrote little, but enough to create some diffi cnit 
problems. Professor Humbert surveys the works of earlier com- 
mentators; refuses to admit that their method^ of cutting the 
book to pieces is legitimate or necessary ; and offers a solution of 
Ms own. Jelioiakim is the enemy of the righteous throughout. 
If Professor Humberts interpretation of ii, 56 can stand he has 
established his thesis : his explanation requires us to believe that 
Jehoiakim enrolled many of the surrounding peoples in an attempt 
to resist the Babylonians. This is intrinsically probable, but we 
have no record elsewhere of Ms having done so. HoTrever, if we 
accept tHs interpretation the problems of the book disappear 
under Professor Humbert’s treatment. 

A valuable feature is the exhaustive examination of Habakkuk’s 
vocabulary in relation to those parts of the Old Testament which 
can be dated. The textual notes are excellent, especially where the 
LXX is invoked, ii, 66, which the EV. renders : ‘' Woe to Mm that 
increaseth that which is not Ms ! How long ? and that ladeth Mmself 
with pledges ” he alters ^ to “ Malheur a celui qui multiplie des 
impots sur celui qui est en detresse et qui fait peser sur lui un gage ’’ 
by reading for 'na “ly 'h nh. But the parallelism is 

defective ; and I suggest that for we should read 

and insert a h (implied by the LXX) before 

The line would then read : " Woe to Mm who exacteth a great 
pledge from Mm who has nothing, and demandeth a weighty 
guarantee from him.” This emendation involves practically no 
change in MT. as d and r and 6 and m are frequently confused. 

I notice a small misprint in the Hebrew on p. 50 for ^), and 
I venture to question whether the suggested reading of hi, 10, 
dam wenissa shemesk is probable or could mean " muet le soleil 
se leve 

TMs commentary should form a model for future commentators 
on the Old Testament. The author’s refusal to succumb to the 
temptation to amputate and transpose the text, and his masterly 

1 The Century Bible (S. R. Driver) aii honourable exception. 

• 2 Rejecting Elirlioh’s iniD and G. E.^Driv^^s 
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exposition of tke structure and meaning of the prophet’s message 
make this work a most valuable contribution to Old Testament 
study. 

Alfred Guillaume. 


Modern Persian Poetry. ByM. Ishaque. 8| x 5|, pp. xix + 226. 

Calcutta, 1943. 

Dr. Ishaque has followed up his valuable anthology of modern 
Persian poets (2 vols., Calcutta, 1933, 1937) with a general analysis 
and critical estimate of the poetry written in Iran during the 
present century, and more particularly since the end of the last 
war. His new book is largely based on the thesis which he success- 
fully submitted for his Ph.D. at London, where he had the advantage 
of working under Professor Minorsky. There are a few signs that 
the text has hot been fully modernized ; as at page 142, where he 
writes as though Eiza Shah Pahlavi were still on the throne. 
Dr. Ishaque has given us an excellent work of reference, not perhaps 
of the same quality as E. G. Browne’s Poetry and Press of Modern 
Persia, but nevertheless quite unique in its field and compiled with 


Middle East 


Al InGLIZ KAMA ‘aRAFTUHUM (ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH PeOPLE), 

YoL 1. By Amin al-Mumayyiz. pp. 312. Baghdad : Eailway 
Press, 1944. Dinar 1, 

The author says that he first wrote this book in English, but 
shortage of paper held up publication. One does not understand 
why it should have been written in English, though in Arabic it 
should be very useful. The title describes it exactly ; it is a descrip- 
tion of the English. If parts of it are only a guide to manners, 
e.g. what to do with a napkin at the end of a meal, the rest is a 
careful account of English institutions and the national character, 
including the reputation for hypocrisy. The objects of this study 
can learn from it. In places the judgments seem too favourable. 
Mistakes are few ; it is implied that two rings are essential to a legal 
marriage. Any foreigner, who reads this book before coining to 
England, will save himself perplexity and trouble. 

A. S. Tritton. 
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great care and thouglit. In a brief review it is not possible to 
iscuss tbe many interesting points wbicb are raised by this volume, 
sucb for instance as the real significance of tbe modern movements 
in Persian poetry, and tbe comparative importance of tbe poets 
mentioned. It must suffice to say that Dr. Isbaque bas written 
a tbougbt'provoking book, and deserves tbe gratitude of scholars 
for filKng a gap in tbe range of modern research. 

A. J. Abbebry. 


Far East 

Bulletin of the Musexuvi of Fab Eastern Antiquities, Stock- 
holm, No. 14 (1942), No. 15 (1943), No. 16 (1944), No. 17 
(1945). 

These Bulletins are more than usually welcome, since their 
arrival bas been so long delayed by war conditions. 

Apart from an article in No. 14 by Dr. Osvald Siren on Chinese 
sculpture of tbe Sung, Liao, and Chin dynasties the four volumes are 
tbe work of Professors J.GunnarAndersson and Bernhard Karlgren. 
The latter presents in Nos. 14, 16, and 17 tbe results of an exhaustive 
study (to be completed in Bulletin No. 18) of the Book of Odes. 
It includes line-by-bne glosses on each poem, with critical evaluation 
of tbe different interpretations proposed by Chinese commentators 
and foreign translators, and a new translation of the whole, designed 
“ as a guide for tbe sinological student who desires to imderstand 
accurately every line in a philological way 

Professor Karigren’s other writings serve the archaeologists. In 
Bulletin No. 14 he discusses the dating of the culture represented 
by early types of the bronze drums of South-East Asia, in which 
he recognizes affinities with the Huai ’’ style of decoration. In 
the same number he supplements his earlier studies of fecundity 
symbols in ancient China by observations that point to the deriva- 
tion of a decorative element on early bronzes and of the caps of 
the columns on cMeh and chia vessels from symbols of a prehistoric 
phallic cult. In No. 16 he studies the possibility of grouping certain 
bronzes as the work of individual bronze masters, while No. 17 
contains an article on weapons and tools from An-yang. 

Professor Andersson has articles in. Nos. 14 and 17, but Ms 
principal contribution is his Researches into the Prehistory of the 
Chinese^ wHch occupies the whole of No. 15, comprismg more than 
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300 pages of text and 200 plates. In addition to a compieliensive 
summary of tiie autlior’s field work in palaeontology and archaeology 
there are chapters co-ordinating material from the various sites 
and others dealing with special topics such as burial customs, 
chronology, and a comparison of the Yang-shao culture with that 
of historical China. 

S. Howard Hansford. , 


The Far East must be Understood. H. van Straelen, S.V.D. 

8i X 54-, pp. 126 + XV. London : Luzao and Co., 1945. 

10s. 6d/ 

People in the West still see the East from the viewpoint of the 
pulpit of the missionary, the counting house of the merchant, the 
study of the diplomat, or the fleeting vision of the journalist. 
Too often these viewpoints base their judgments on reactions to 
immediate contacts and their prejudices on the contrast between 
an ill understood East and an idealized West. 

As an aid to better appreciation of the real situation comes this 
book, The Far East Must be Understood. Its author emphasizes 
the need for training of all proceeding to the Far East so that they 
have some degree of understanding of the society in which they 
must live and work. BSs plan for training of diplomats is too extreme 
to find favour, but he is right to stress the need for learning the 
real life of the country away from the town. His last chapter, 

Towards a Bibhography,” is the most valuable part of the book, 
for here the newcomer will find, conveniently collected together, 
a selection of many of the best writers on Far Eastern subjects 
from whom he can obtain a reliable background to his work and 
an introduction to the life of the people around. 

T. J. Lindsay. 


Malay Fishermen : Their Peasant Economy. By Eaymond 
Firth. 8| X 5|, pp. 354 -f xvi, 3 plates. London : Kegan 
Paul, Trench Trabner and Co., Ltd., 1946. 265. 

The author of this elaborate survey of fishing communities in 
Kelantan, Trengganu, and the north of Pahang had in mind four 
points : the need for much more attention to the peasant fishing 
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industry in the tropics ; the need for economic study of the industry ; | 

the need to base generalizations on systematic intensive research ; i 

the need for collaboration between the theoretical apparatus of i 

the economist and the field technique of the anthropologist. This 
very useful book is the fruit of that vision. And the writer has J 

stuck almost too rigidly to his theme, rejecting the spice of charms i 

and magic that might have made economics palatable to a larger | 

circle of readers. But though technology falls outside his aim, J 

pp. 42-9 give the various types of fishing-boat. And pp. 290-2, ^ 

for example, will be welcomed by all interested in Malay sociology I 

and in the modern attitude towards those Muslim taxes, mkat 5 

and jiirah. This authoritative hook should be in the hands of all | 

responsible for the economic future of the Malay, a problem of | 

equal urgency with his political future in a country where he, I 

the son of the soil, accounts for less than half the population. I 

R. 0. WiNSTEDT. I 


India 


Iqbal : His Art and Thought. By Syed ‘Abdul Vahid, pp. 265, 
3 plates. Lahore : Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf. London : 
Luzac and Co., 1944. lis. 


An admirer, in this work, sets out to deal with the career, literary 
achievements and outlook on life of Sir Muhammad Iqbal. The 
result is a clear, and at times very interesting, account of certain 
aspects of IqbaFs life and thought and of the sources of Ms inspira- 
tion, together with imqualified eulogy of the kind wMch declares 
that “ there is no more versatile, prolific, and gifted genius in 
history than the author’s hero. He is in fact the criterion by which 
the classics are judged. So, for example, “ Nowhere is ... so much 
stress laid on Love as a factor in the development of human 
personality ... as in Iqbal. The nearest approach ... is perhaps 
the great mystic poet, Maulana Riimi ” (p. 48) ; “ Iqbal and Rumi 
agree in preacMng a life of ceaseless activity ” (p. 97) ; Jili like 
Iqbal combined in himself poetical imagination and pMlosopMcal 
genius ” (p. 102). Where such standards prevail it is not surprising 
to find talk of European materialism as contrasted with the idealism 
of the Orient, or of the “ baneful influence ” wMch Plato and the 
neo-Platonists (^ic) “ exercised on human progress 

R. Levy. 
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Anwar Nama of Abjadi. Edited by Muhammad Husayn Mahvi. 
9|- X 6|~, pp. viii, xi, 408, 8, 24, 8, 8. Madras University 
Islamic Series, No. 8. University of Madras, 1944. Rs. 10. 

Abjadi was a prolific versifier of eigbteentb century India, poet 
laureate of tbe Carnatic ruler Wala-Jab and tutor to his successor 
'Umdat al-Umara'. In the Anwar~ndma, runs to about 7,000 
verses, he has for his chief theme the military exploits of Anwar 
al-Din Khan and the struggle between Wala-Jah and the French 
to the conquest of Pondicherry. The editor, who calls this '' one of 
the most interesting and remarkable Persian works in poetry’^, 
apparently used a copy in the Madras Government Oriental Manu- 
scripts Library; five other copies are known, including one at 
Calcutta transcribed very shortly after the poem -was completed, 
but collation would be hardly worth while. Not all wdll share 
Mr. Muhammad Husayn Mahvi’s enthusiasm for the epic, though 
it is undeniably entertaining in parts. It is stated that the poet 
received Rs. 6,700 for his pains, and one would say that he might 
be well content with that. The editor is in error when he says that 
Abjadi’s Urdu dmdn is not available ; there is a copy in the India 
Office. The text is well printed and is provided with careful indices. 

A. J. Arberry. 


Indian Constitutional Documents, 1757-1858. Edited by A. C. 

Banerjee. 8“| X 5J, pp. XXV + 344. Calcutta, 1945. 

This volume contains a useful collection of documents covering 
the constitutional development of the East India Company from 
the conquest of Bengal to the assumption of control by the Crown. 
It should be read in conjunction with the documents already 
published in Ramsay Muir’s Making of British India, 1917 ; 
P. Mukherji’s Indian Constitutional Documents^ 1918 ; and A. B. 
Keith’s Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, 1922. 

Mr. Banerjee’s volume will have served a useful purpose if it 
encourages the student to consult C. U. Aitchison’s Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sanads, 13 vols., 1909 ; Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren 
, . Eastings, 3 vols., 1841 ; the Cornwallis Correspondence edited by 
0. Ross, 3 vols., 1859 ; Montgomery Martin’s Despatches, Minutes, 
and Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley, 5 vols., 1836-7 ; 
and Ilbert’s Oovernment of India, 1915. 
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Mr. Banerjee's excerpts, so far as I tave been able to check them, 
appear to be accurate. On p. xi, it should be Monson’s death, not 
Glavering’s, which allowed Hastings to exercise his casting vote. 
There is some excuse for this as it is a historical inaccuracy which 
has been perpetuated in successive editions of Ilbert’s Government 
of India published by the Clarendon Press. It seems rather unfair 
to include an excerpt from Burke’s Speech at the Impeachment 
of Warren Hastings without quoting a single sentence from the 
speeches in his defence. 

C. Collin Davies. 


Indisches Mittelalter . . . Walter Euben. (Istanbuler Schriften, 
Nr. 3.) pp. i, 159. Istanbul (Zurich-New York : Europaverlag), 
1944. 

Dr, Euben in this book gives us a section out of a series of lectures 
on Indian history delivered by him in Ankara. For these lectures,” 
he tells us, I have endeavoured to write a culture-history of 
India such as is not yet in existence, from the prehistoric age 
onward and within the framework of world-history from Europe 
to China, being convinced that in all periods of history there was 
a unity of mankind at any rate in Asia and Europe, and that even 
the important differences between East and West only become clear 
by such comparison.” In executing this bold design he has already 
cleared off the first two sections, namely the prehistoric age and 
the early historical period from the Egveda to the end of the Gupta 
d 3 masty. Now comes his survey of the medieval period, in which 
the cultural and political developments of India from the middle 
of the sixth century A.n. to circa 1500 are sketched in outline 
against a background of world-history. 

A method of this sort has certain advantages, and may yield 
some valuable fruits. But there are also -dangers in it. To be 
thorough it should produce books of vast bulk, so vast indeed that 
the reader may be in danger of losing his way in a maze of details ; 
and if not thorough, its results may tend to become sketchy and 
loose, disiecta membra of the corpus of WeltgescMchte, Dr. Euben’s 
little book seems to me liable to some extent to criticism on the 
latter ground. It contains an immense number of data on very 
many subjects collected with tireless industry ; but not all of them 
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are necessary for the purpose, and intension is often sacrificed to 
extension. Moreover there are slips in spelling, such as Chalukya ” 
and “ Calukya Vagbhatta ”, Abassiden ”, '' Naishadacarita ”, 
'' Candel ”, '' Pramara ”, Vikramaschila ”, etc., confusion between 
Calukyas and Caiilukyas, and an anachronistic and misleading 
use of the term zemindar. The remarks on the vidusaka of Sanskrit 
drama betray a failure to grasp the facts of the situation : there 
were lay Brahmans in plenty, and the convention that introduced 
one of them as a comic friend of the royal hero owed little or nothing 
to religious opinion and something to the human tendency to 
relieve the strain of dramatic sorrow by a touch of fun, which led 
the Greeks to append a satyric play to the tragic trilogy. Thus 
we may in justice to Dr. Ruben say that he has indicated many 
interesting and noteworthy parallels between East and West, but 
he sometimes fails to convey a clear idea of the course of events, 
and his sense of proportion is imperfect. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Tolkappiyam : Collatikaram. By P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri. 
General Editor : T. P. Minakshi Sundaram. Amiamalai 
University Tamil Series, No. 9. Annamalai University, 
Annamalainagar. 8-4 X 5-5, pp. 316 + xiii. 1945. Price 
Es. 5 (7 sh.). 

The present work consists of the text in the Tamil and Roman 
scripts, Enghsh translation and notes in English of the Collatikaram, 
the second chapter of the Classical Tamil Grammar, the Tolkappiyam. 
This chapter deals with the syntax and morphology of the Tamil 
language, and the translator has added numerous examples from 
a wide range of literature to illustrate the rules that are the subject 
of Ms comments, A large portion of the Introduction is devoted to 
rules from the Eluttatikdram^ the chapter on Phonology, which the 
author considers useful to the Mstorical grammarian ” (pp. ix, 
xiii, etc.). The date of Tolkdppiyandr, too, has been discussed 
(pp. xxxii If.). A more interesting portion of the Introduction is 
the Mstory of the commentaries to tMs grammar, and the author 
has not hesitated to place Ms name in the list of the commentators 
(pp. xl, xli). 

The citations from Sanskrit grammars, etc., are indeed valuable 
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to tlie student of comparative linguistics, and one fails to see in 
this a '' weakness for Sanskrit parallels as the General Editor 
maintains (p. i). It is unwise to ignore Tamil borrowings from 
Sanskrit and tke general influence of Indo-Aryan on Dravidian 
languages, just as it would be to ignore tke influence of Dravidian 
on Sanskrit. 

One would have expected the author to give references to 
authorities like Panini (p. 145) and Jesperson (p. x) whom he quotes. 
The indexes are useful, but Index II (pp. 309 ff.) might have been 
better arranged. The Tamil words here could form a separate index, 
and there might have been an index of subjects in English. 

The General Editor in his preface points out inaccuracies in the 
translation and in the annotations (p. ii). He even challenges the 
citations from Sanskrit (pp. iii and iv). One cannot, however, 
expect perfection in a new field lilce Dravidian linguistics, especially 
when it is presented in a language foreign to the author. In spite 
of a few shortcomings the work of Professor Subrahmanya Sastri 
has its own value. 

C. E. Godakumbura. 


India — Restatement. By Sir Reginald Coupland, X 5J, 
pp. viii + 312. Oxford University Press, 1945. 

We are told that, after listening to a sermon on the French 
Revolution, Burke exclaimed : Surely the Church is a place where 
one day’s truce ought to be allowed to the discussions and animosities 
of mankind,” and the members of the Royal Asiatic Society have 
ordinarily looked on their own Institution as affording an asylum 
of the character desired by Burke. Sir Reginald Coupland’s new 
book, however — which he entitles Indid — a Restdtemeyit^ though 
dealing with controversial issues, betrays little of the controversial 
spirit, and its most marked differentiation from his three previous 
reports on the same subject lies in the expansion of the historical 
side of the picture which he draws for the instruction of those 
interested in the present political developments. For the first 
forty pages of* his new work he sketches a historical background, 
stretching from the earliest times to the days of the Mutiny, in 
which, among other features, he draws a happy comparison of the 
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fortunes of India and of Europe, and contrasts the India of Alcbar 
with the Europe of Elizabeth, showing in these pages, and through- 
out the work, recurring evidences of a ripe knowledge of European 
and Colonial history. 

The bulk of the book is a resume of the gradual development of 
Indian Nationalism, and the author condiicts us with admirable 
clarity of thought and expression through the tangled history of 
conferences, programmes, pronouncements, slogans, offers, pacts, 
and the like. A few important documents are reproduced in an 
appendix, and one can only wish that the disabilities of the casual 
reader could have been helped by some sort of chronological table. 
The whole story is told with studied accuracy and moderation, 
and though there may be points on which one might like to 
say a word of comment, they deal with subjects unsuitable 
for discussion in the cloisters of our Society. Sir Eeginald 
Coupland carries us on to September, 1945, but much has 
happened and is happening since then, and one looks forward to 
a further Eestatement ” when the denouement has been reached 
and the old British Bureaucracy has petered out like '' the end of 
an auld sang ”, 

E. D. Maclagan. 


CusTOMAEY Law of the Haya Tribe. By Goby and Hartnoll. 

7| X 10, pp. 287. Lund Humphries and Co., 1945. 

This volume, deahng with a little known tribe resident in 
Tanganyika Territory, sets out to explain the laws and customs 
regulating rights in property and the social customs, such as 
marriage, divorce, and trading practices, among the Hayas. It 
would have been helpful to the ordinary reader if the book had 
been furnished with a map showing the precise location of these 
primitive people, as well as some details of their origin and physical 
characteristics. 

In Appendices IT and V details of clan names and divisions are 
furnished, with particulars of the various animals and other objects 
worshipped as totems. It is particularly noteworthy that these 
people, in addition to the family guardian commonly recognized by 
tribes in a similar stage of development in many other countries, 
also have a secondaiy totem ”, which is not generally the case. 
'' The primary totem is a real taboo,” say the writers, “ but the 
secondary totem is a more fiiendly thing,” and is generally known 
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as the brother of the clan. Thus, the so-called secondary totem 
seems to typify the later stage of spirit worship when the ancestral 
spirit becomes a guardian instead of being an object of fear requiring 
propitiation. 

The provisions of the tribal law governing social irregularities 
and the position of irregular offspring are set forth in all their 
intricacy, and are worthy of careful study. It is clear that these 
customs are undergoing a process of development which renders 
it difdcult to embody them in a code of hard and fast rules of 
conduct. But the authors of this volume have rendered a .sigTifl.1 
service to ethnographical research by embodying the results of 
skilful and widespread investigations, based largely on the practices 
of existing tribunals. 

It is to be hoped that they will carry their investigations further 
by dealing later with similar tribes in this little known territory. 

E. E. Enthovbn. 


A Critical Survey or the Development or the Urdu Novel 
AND Short Story. By Shaista Akhtar Banu Suhrawardy 
(Begum Ikramullah). London, etc. ; Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1945. Price 21s. 

This thesis, which was successfttUy submitted for the degree of 
Ph.D. of the University of London, will supply part of the answer 
to the question : Has Urdu a literature worth while 1 Novel- 
writing of a good standard is not likely to be a people’s sole literary 
accomplishment, and may safely be regarded as a token of strenuous 
effort in other directions. The volume outlines with considerable 
and accurate detail the story of the Urdu novel, and there can be 
few fiction-writers of any merit in the sixty yearn of its existence 
whom the authoress has omitted to mention and estimate. Further 
the changes in popular taste are of great interest. The lines of the 
didactic and the historical novel had been well laid, and the daring 
investigations of the social novel into the sanctions for the subordina- 
tion of the entire female population had started, before*the short 
story appeared. Short stories in original and in translation from 
many languages are now as ubiquitous as in any other land- Only 
a very small percentage of them can be other than ephemeral, and 
to sift out what is likely to survive requires just such discnminaling 
judgment as is evident in this authoress. The fact that within the s 
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six years since she completed her researches she has one new popular 
preference to declare and the names of several general favourites 
to add, goes to show that the list of best-sellers in Urdu, too, needs 
frequent revision. Her account of the work of the writers who laid 
the foundations of Urdu fiction is particularly satisfying. 

A. H. Haeley. 


B.C. Law Volume. Part I, pp. i-xxviii, 1-705. Part II, 1-473. 

These two handsome volumes of articles have been contributed by 
many friends and a dmir ers to a man of letters with more than forty 
works on Indian subjects to Ms credit and a pMlanthropist, whose 
beneficence covers a field as varied as Ms learning. They contain 
authoritative articles dealing with the ArcMeology, Art, Education, 
History, Literature, Law, and Eehgion of India. Their scope is 
so wide that the volumes have needed the services of five Indian 
scholars as editors, including Dr. D. E. Bhandarkar who was 
recently elected an Honorary Fellow of tMs Society. The con- 
tributors include the Marquess of Zetland, Professor F. W. Thomas, 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar (another of this Society’s Honorary Fellows), 
Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Dr. E. C. Majumdar, Dr. A. B. 
Keith, Dr. M. Z. Siddiq, Sir Eichard Winstedt and other experts 
too many to mention. The variety of the contents makes it 
impossible to deal with them in a single review. Dr. Law’s name 
is already engraved on the tablets of history for his many charities 
and tMs volume will assure Mm a literary immortality. 


Islam 

La MiiTAPHOEB DANS LE CoRAW. By T. Sabbagh. pp. XV -f 272. 
Paris : Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1943. 

A book by an eastern scholar on the Koran as literature is an 
event ; the author has found only five books in classical Arabic 
wMch deal with Ms subject, and one of them should not have 
been included. TMs book is German in its thoroughness and there 
is no variation of emphasis ; a metaphor wMch is all but weathered 
away receives as much consideration as one which is newly minted. 
No distinction is made between one peculiar to Muhammad and 
those wMch are the common stock of the language. The comparison 
of the metaphors of the Koran with those of the early poets is a 
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task waiting a labourer. The book suffers because there is no 
reference to other literatures ; one who has read Nathan’s parable 
in the Bible will not agree that a lamb is a metaphor for a woman. 
The verb in '' Pour upon us endurance ” might be paralleled 
from modern Syriac. Mr. Sabbagh has not said the last word on 
this aspect of the Koran, but he has provided all the material for 
the study of it and has simplified the task of his readers by providing 
two indices, Preiich and Arabic. 

A. S. Tritton. 
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study of his life and personality, in which knowledge is eked out 
hy inferences, some of them rather forced, from passages in his 
hooks. It ends with an estimate of his influence within Islam, arid 
also upon Jewish and Christian thinkers, and of his place in the 
history of Sufism : he is “ the thinker who really systematized its 
doctrines”.' The book corresponds, perhaps too strictly, to its 
title. It makes little attempt to relate al-Ghazali’s mysticism to 
the rest of his teaching, and shows some tendency to regard all 
inwardness of religion as mystical. But as a summary of this 
aspect of his teaching, adorned with renderings of many of his 
own illustrations and sayings, it is useful, and will, it may he hoped, 
commend him to many readers. 

E. Bell. 


Art 

Documents pouk l’Aet Compae^! de l’Eueasie Septenteionale. 

By ANDEi Leboi-Gouehan. llj X 8|, pp. 99 + lUus. 366. 

Paris 1943. 

This notehle and well illustrated book has a value not only for 
students of comparative design hut for students of Oriental history, 
in particular perhaps for students of the history of the Malay 
archipelago, for which there is extant so little evidence before the 
coming of the Hindus at the beginning of the Christian era. Here 
in this volume is irrefragable evidence of contact between the Malay 
world and Central Asia, from which the Malays descended. And 
one is glad to note that M. Leroi-Gourhan promises another volume 
with illustrations solely from the regions of the Pacific. He has 
chosen the 366 illustrations for his present volume from 9,000 
widely spread specimens. 

Examination of the carved handies of Lapp, Celtic, Finnish, 
and Siberian spoons suggests to him a sun motif, and sometimes 
a bird motif, while over the same northern area occurs an identical 
type of knife adorned with a tent motif frequently stylized beyond 
recognition. The author traces this often bafSing stylization of 
a real theme in the widespread motif, probably Asiatic, of two 
horses (cf. A Motif in Indonesian Art, B. 0. Winstedt, JRAS., 
1944, pp. 130-2) facing a man holding their bridles or else facing 
what he construes to be a humanized tree. Two themes, he thinks, 
have got noixed : a colossus with horses and a tree with horses. 
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though one cannot determine the earlier. The horse motif is accom- 
panied by such accessories as birds on the backs of the horses 
(or sometimes of deer), floral ornament, and animals or geometrical 
patterns under the horses. The perching birds, the writer guesses, 
exhibit an amalgamation of two ancient themes ; a beast attacked 
by a bird of prey and a mythological tree with birds. The commonest 
bird is the cock, the bird of fire and of the sun, that destroys snakes 
and heralds the dawn, so being an appropriate adjunct to the tree 
that mounting to heaven serves as a ladder for the rising sun; 
just as he is a proper ornament for spoon-handles that more generally 
have a sun motif. When humanized as a colossus, the tree is decorated 
with rays and foliage and has a disk-hke face and a trunk for legs. 
(I have a Sumba cloth with the horse motif and a round red disk on 
the top of a blue trunk, the disk surrounded by blue rays.) 

From such realistic sources, associated with rehgion, the author 
deduces highly styhzed forms, the swastika for example, from the 
two horses back to back. From scenes of the chase common m 
Chinese, Scythian, and Sassanid art he derives St. George and the 
Drac^on, the original motif infected with the myth of Perseus ; 
from an ancient pattern of a horseman with arms uphfted m worship 
he deduces the fondness for depicting Christ mounted on an ass. 
Some of these analogies may be doubtful. But the author is on 
ground perfectly sure, when he writes : “ let ^ recall that the 

motif of the bird and the snake occurs from the Sunda islands, the 
colossus with hons from Nias, the passing horseman among the 
Muongs of Indochina, the worshippers beside a tree from 
■ islands : Sumatran textiles with boats for the dead exhibit rees 
with worshippers just as in Karehan art worshippers are simounded 
by boats. The co-existence in Karelia and Malaysia of three out 
of four of these motifs corroborates archaeological evijnce or 
relations between Malaysia and the Asia of the steppes. Bu w en 
the Malayo-Polynesians descended from Yunnan “ ^ 
archipelago, they are supposed to have worn only bark-cloth. 
Appamnly the patterns were brought by the Dongson civilization 

from Indochina. ^ q Winstedt. 
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NOTES OF THE OUARTER 

Oriental Studies in Poland 

The German occupation of Poland affected Oriental studies 
there perhaps more than any other branch of studies. The few 
Polish Orientalists could even in normal times ill afford the loss 
of a single member. Yet starvation, constant strain, concentration 
camps, and death sentences so reduced their number that years 
must elapse before Poland can resume the Oriental research of 
which she had reason to be proud before the war. 

A letter written to me by the leading Polish Orientalist, 
Dr. Tadeusz Kowalski, Professor of Arabic and Turkish at the 
University of Cracow, and Secretary-General of the Polish Academy 
of Science and Letters, quotes the names of those eminent Polish 
scholars — some in the prime of their lives — ^who died during the 
period of occupation, and nearly all from causes connected with the 
war : 

The Rev. Prof. Archutowski (Semitic languages); The Rev. 
Dr. Fio (Semitic languages); Prof. J. Jaworski (Chinese and 
Japanese) ; Prof. W. Kotwicz (Ural-Altaic languages) ; Dr. L. 
Kryczyhski (Islamic culture); D. Kuenstlinger (Arabic); A. 
Mardlcowicz ; The Rev. Prof. W. Michalski (Palestine) ; Prof. 8. 
Poniatowski (Anthropology); Dr. S. Przeworski (Archmology) ; 
Sadyk Bey (Turkish and Persian) ; Prof. S. Schayer (Sanskrit and 
Tudian Philosophy) ; The Rev. Prof. M. Schorr, Chief Rabbi of 
Warsaw (Hebrew and Assyrian Law) ; The Rev. Prof. J. Stawarczyk 
(Biblical Studies) ; Prof. A. gmieszek (Egypt) ; The Rev. Dr. J. 
Mieses, Rabbi (Hebrew) ; The Rev. Dr. J. L. Freund, Chief Rabbi 
(Hebrew) ; Dr. I. Wajnberg (Coptic, Ethiopic, Amharic) ; Prof. 
ATnP.Ha. Hertz (Archaeology) ; the last four are missing, believed 
dead. 

To these names are to be added all of those scholars who are not 
mentioned in the records of the Polish Oriental Society, but some 
of whom have contributed considerably to Oriental researches in 
Poland and abroad. 

In regard to a small crowd of specialists these are heart-rending 
losses. But the havoc that bereft Poland of approximately 75 per cent 



of her Orientalists is not the only handicap to tne survivois ^vnu 
are determined to carry on. Tlie PoUsh Academy and some other 
institutions are printing Orientalist pubUcations delayed by, or 
prepared during, the war. Professor KowalsMA translation of the 
Arabic text of Ibrahim b. Ja’hQb, and the text itself with critical 
notes, is being printed. So is the first part of T. Lewrcki’s essay on 
Idrisi, Prof. A. Zajaczkowski’s book on the Khazars, and the late 
T. olwrohski’s essay (ed. by E. Shiszkiewicz) on the In(han 
Drama. Nevertheless for over fi.ve years of German occupation 
Poland was entirely out of touch with events in scholarly life, and 
ianorant of any pubhcations or discoveries. 

“conditions, though slowly improving in general, are not very 
hkely to improve in the field of oriental studies. This rather remote 
province of study cannot be furthered by the authorities in the 
present economic circumstances, since more direct and immediate 
Leds of national recovery will have priority. Neither can Poland 
faU back on her pre-war Oriental hbraries, as most of the books have 
been bombed, robbed, burnt, or otherwise destroyed^ The Warsaw 
Oriental Institute with a hbrary equal to any of the Western 
countries of Europe has been entirely destroyed and not a single 

volume remains. ; . . 

May a PoUsh OrientaUst appeal to institutions m other countnes 

and to the authors of books, essays, and pamphlets “ Orien a 
subiects, particularly those pubUshed m the years 1^9-1945, 
to present them to the Oriental Institutes of Poland ? Works deahng 
wiSi bibUography of war years would be 
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Sir Eichard Winstedt, President, in the Chair introduced dis- 
cussion of the Annual Report. He regretted that four Honorary 
Members had died — 

Professors A. Christensen, C. A. Nallino, Paul Pelliot, and 
N. Rhodakanakis. 

Five Ordinary Members had died 

Miss C. Gaudet, Col. D. M. Hoysted, Dr. N. J. Krona, Professor 
R. A. Nicholson, and Sir Percy Sykes, 

Five had resigned : — 

Sir George Hill, Professor E. 0. James, Mr. S. Morris, Rev. A. C. 
Rose, Rev. H. H. Rowley. 

Three Honorary Members had been elected : — 

Professors Dr. Duyvendak, Dr. H. S. Nijberg, and Dr. Ph. van 
Ronkel. 

Seventy-four new Members had been elected : — 

Earl of Scarbrough ; Lord Derwent ; Major Tengku Muhaijm’d- 
din ; Judge T. F. McAllister ; Professors S. C. Deb, D. V. Gokhale, 
H. 6. Rawlinson, and C. Williams ; Drs. A. H. Abdel-Kader, 
R. Brinker, A. Bulling, L. Dhar, G. P. Ghosh, G. N. Nizami, B. 
Schindler, E. Schram-Nielsen, A. K. Sinha, A. N. Sousa ; Revs. 

R. V. Emery, J. B. Hardie, R. Parkins ; Majors A. Cockle, M. B. 
Rowton, M. C. Sheppard, and J. S. H. Watt; Captains H. J. 
Larwood and R. Newson ; Shaikh M. S. Ayyam ; Messrs. K. N. 
Ahmad, I. M. Ali, R. H. G. Alston, B. N. Bannerji, A, E. Barfoot, 

S. K. Basu, 1. W. S. Beddoes, R. C. Brewer, J. Brough, J. H. Browne, 
P, S. Chattura, S. Chaudhuri, S. Clegg, N. C. B. Cleveley, N. D. 
Clive, D. C. Dutta, L. M. Glancy, C. A, Greenwood, B. D. Gupta, 
S. H. Hansford, A. H. Hashem, F. Kabraji, Ch. M. U. Khan, 
J. S. Kirkland, G. Krishnan, A. K. S, Lambton, L. J. Latham, 
A. C. E. Long, E. L. Macro, J. V. Mills, H. K. Moyade, S. Mudaliar, 
A. TJ. Mullick, J. A. B. Palmer, J. Paxton, B. N. Rae, D. S. Bice, 

U. Y. Seetaramaiya, S. E. Shaaya, S. R. Sharma, E. B. Singh, 

V. Srinivasan, A. M. A. Sveshta-Saldanha, E. V. P. Tomlin, B. C. B. 
Vidyanidhi, Khan A. Wadud, and M. V. Yogi ; Mrs. P. M. Bennett 
Storey ; Misses Altounyan and N. Rosenthal. 
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Several lectures were given during tlie year : — 

‘‘ Kingship and Hindu-Muslim Enthronement Ceremonies in 
Malaya/’ by Sir Eiohard Winstedt. 

‘‘ Lhasa ” (The Aurel Stein Memorial Lecture), by Mr. E. H. C. 
Walsh., 

Gupta Influence in Early Chinese Sculpture/’ by Mr. J- H. 
Lindsay. 

'' Archaic Classical and Eoinantic Art in Buddhist India/’ by 
Dr. C. L. Fabri. 

Water Transport in Asia/’ by Mr. J. Hornell. 

Exhibition of Eeproductions of the Ajanta Cave Paintings. 
Universities Essay Prize was won by Mr. E. F. S. Batstone, 
Worcester College, Oxford, who wrote on “ The Mongols in Asia 
and Europe ”. 

Society's Publications, 1945-6. — ^A monograph on The Magadhas 
by Dr. B. C. Law was in the press. 

Donations. — ^BQs Grace the Duke of Westminster had remitted 
£50 of the normal rent of the premises. Sir Edward Maclagan and 
Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham had given a portrait of Sir Aurel Stein. 

The Council recommended the election of the following Officers 
and Members of Council : — 

The Et. Hon. the Earl of Scarbrough, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., as 
President ; Sir Eichard Winstedt, Director ; Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
Honorary Librarian ; Professor A. J. Arberry, Honorary Secretary , 
and Mr. J. H. Lindsay, Honorary Treasurer. 

Professor E. L. Turner and Mr. M. K. Vellodi, C.I.E., I.C.S*? 
Members of Council. 

The Society w^as again greatly indebted to Messrs. T. L. Wilson 
and Co., its Honorary Sohcitors since 1886, for valuable advice 
and ungrudging assistance. 

Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. were nominated Professional 
Auditors and Dr. le May and Mr. E. E. Enthoven, Honorary 

Auditors. ^ . 

The President called on the Hon, Treasurer, who made his annual 

statement : — ^ 

Last year I ventured the opinion that the Society had turned 
its financial corner and our accounts this year tend to confirm that 
view. We close the year with a balance of £107 as compared wit 
£41 last year, and we have paid our Journal account up to date, 
the first time for eleven years. When we remember the desperate 
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condition of our finances a few years ago we cannot be too grateful 
to tlie many friends who have helped us, in particular to the British 
Academy for their timely grant of £200 a year, and to our Secretary, 
Mrs, Davis, who has carried on single-handed on the smallest of 
pay, and without even a Provident Fund. 

The finances of the Society are beginning to look less unhealthy. 
The best sign is the improvement under subscriptions, the figure 
being £811 compared with £595 two years ago and £739 for 1944-6, 
Part of our income comes from letting our extra rooms. These were 
all let, bringing in £665 against £279 received in 1942, when London 
suffered so much from enemy action. The Governments of India, 
the Federated Malay States, the Straits Settlements, and Hong 
Kong continued their welcome support, and one may hope for 
further help when conditions improve. The receipts from the sale 
of the Journal were well maintained. The British Council sends 
copies to the many countries in which it promotes a knowdedge of 
British culture. 

On the expenditure side there are a few points to note. 

“ (1) The Journal Account has risen from £528 to £607, But we 
have paid for three numbers of the J ournal instead of two and have 
been granted a handsome discount of £100 by our printers, Stephen 
Austin and Sons. 

(2) ‘ Fire-watching ’ that cost £67 in 1944 has ended. 

(3) There is a new item of £75 starting a Provident Fund for 
our Secretary, which should have been started long ago. There 
are many other urgent needs, a larger staff, the purchase of foreign 
books for the library, the binding of books, more issues of the 
Journal^ which used to be a quarterly, the building up of a com- 
pounded subscription account. However, what seemed most 
important was to give some sort of security to our Secretary, who 
had helped the Society through the most difficult times in its 
history. 

Mr. Kincaid, in moving the adoption of the Eeport, the State- 
ment of Accounts, and election of Officers and Members of Council, 
said that he had last performed this pleasant duty in 1938 with 
. Lord Willingdon in the Chair. The financial state of the Society 
was then hardly promising, and it had been proposed to sell its 
existing premises and look for another residence in Kensington, 
which had reminded him of the title of the then popular film, '' The 
Ghost goes West/^ Our finances were in far better order now. 
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They were all very sorry that Sir Eichard Winstedt was ceasiag 
under the rules to be President, but were no less glad that he would 
be their Director again. It was therefore not a case of “ Hail and 
farewell ”, but rather of “ Farewell and hail He felt that as 
Director, Sir Eichard would direct their activities with the same 
wisdom and energy he had exercised as President for the last 
three years. t 

Professor A. J. Arberry, seconding the adoption of the Report, 
said that he wished to associate hiraself with the proposer^s tribute 
to the work of the retiring President. It had been his privilege, as 
a member of the Council, to observe Sir Richard’s conduct of the 
Society’s affairs at close quarters ; and he was glad to be able to 
bear testimony to his great loyalty, devotion, and—might he add ?■— 
his acumen. In the long history of the Society none had excelled 
Sir Richard’s record : he had set a standard which it would be 
quite impossible in the future to surpass, and exceedingly difficult 
to rival Turning to the rest of the Report, the Society mourned 
the death of a number of distinguished members. Persian studies 
had suffered particularly heavy losses with the passing of Professors 
R. A. Nicholson and Christensen, and Sir Percy Sykes. But the 
large number of new members augured well for the future. The 
Society owed a debt of gratitude to the Honorary Treasurer for 
the skilful and successful way in which he had managed its finances. 
The Report was unanimously adopted. 

The President then commented on the happenings of the past 
year. Among its honorary members the Society had lost Paul 
Pelliot, a Marco Polo among scholars and a scholar among Marco 
Polos. It had lost Dr. Krom who but for the war would surely 
have been elected an honorary member for his research into the 
pre-Muslim history of Java and the Malay Archipelago. It had lost 
Professor Nicholson, the greatest authority on Islamic mysticism 
that this country had ever seen. Gone, too, was Sir Percy Sykes, 
who did so much to'tell the world something about Persia and 
Afghanistan. Finally, there was Colonel Hoysted, to whose loyalty 
and devoted service as its Secretary this Society owed so much. 

Societies outlived their members, as the banyan outlived its 
leaves. The Malayan Branch of the Society,, the North China 
and the Siam Societies had all wilted under the glare of the Rising 
Sun, but the first at least had already revived. And they looked 
forward to having on their tables again the Journals not only of 
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Holland but of BataYia and Hanoi. It was to be toped tliat the 
libraries and collections at Hanoi, Pnompenh, and Bata^da had 
escaped as lightly as those at Singapore. 

Scarcity of cash, paper, and compositors still compelled the 
curtailment of the Journal Some found it long enough as it was. 
But he would remind critics of what Sir Arnold had said nine years 
ago : '' I can think of no learned journal from which I get better 
yalue. To be brought to realize the great depths of one’s own 
ignorance and the vast erudition of others is, itself, an education.” 

The Society’s staff was still depleted. Professor Margoliouth, 
when President, had complained that he expected every morning’s 
post to bring him a communication from the Secretary requiring 
an answer. That correspondence now flowed from the sole pen of 
Mrs. Davis, whom the war had turned into secretary, assistant 
secretary, librarian, and office-boy. As one Member of Gouncil 
had said, She is the Society.” Eecently she had had the help of 
Mrs. Herson, while Major Bramhall, our honorary solicitor, had 
been migrudging in giving legal advice. 

Negotiations for the sale of the present premises and the acquisi- 
tion of another house not far away and more commodious might 
leave the society a clear profit of £12,000 after deducting all the 
costs of removal. But the conclusion of the deal depended still on 
the de-requisitioning of the house they had in view. 

Some feared the future of learned societies would be imperilled 
by the mechanical and political bent of a generation infatuated 
with science and planning. But 2,000 years ago Horace was writing 
of the universal popularity of speed-racing and politics. Others 
feared that with our withdrawal from India British interest in 
Indian scholarship might lapse. But might he quote Sir Arnold 
Wilson again ? '' The part that England will have to play in Asia 
during the next hundred years will be more nearly related to the 
conception of scholarship and scientific knowledge than of administra- 
tive capacity. Executive activities will be more and more transferred 
to nationalist hands, but scholarship will, for many a long year, 
be our prerogative. Politicians respect and admire scholarship 
even when they do not understand it. They realize it to be some- 
thing of permanent value, and the very detachment of a scholar 
from the petty controversies and current emergencies give him a 
standing.” 

Sir Richard concluded : “ This is the last time I shall address 
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you as President. I was greatly honoured to be elected to an office 
that had been held by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir William Muir, 
Sir Bartle Prere, Professor Margohouth, Sir Edward Maclagan, 
Lord Zetland, Lord WiUingdon, and Lord Samuel. My three-year 
term was rendered difficult by the war. But I have had the most 
generous support from all members of Cormcil, among whom I was 
always able to consult in any emergency two gentlemen resident 
in London, Sir Edward Maclagan and Mr. Lindsay, our Hon. 
Treasurer. The Society is fortunate that Lord Scarbrough has 
consented to be its President. Not only is he a distinguished 
administrator and a man of affairs acquainted with the East, but 
more recently he has been President of a Commission, on whose 
Report all Orientahsts build great hopes. I must thank you all for 
electing me Director again and giving me the opportunity of con- 
tinuing to serve the interests of the Society.” 


THE SOCIETY’S RECEIPTS AND 


RECEIPTS 

Balance at 31st December, 1944 . 

SCBSCRn'TIONS 

Fellows .... 

Non-Resident Members 
Student and Miscellaneous 
Fellow Compounders 
Non-Resident Compounders 

. Grants — 

British Academy 

Government of Federated Malay States 
Government of Hong Kong 1944 & 1945 
Government of India .... 
Government of Straits Settlements 1944 & 1945 

FtENTS Received 

Journal Account — 

Subscrix)tions 

Additional Copies Sold .... 
Pamphlets sold ..... 


Dividends 

Sale of Catalogue 

Commission on Sale of Books, 1944 
Landlord's Proportion of War Daiviage Contribit 

TION . . . . . . . 

Sundry Receipts 


£ 

s. 

d. 

280 

'j'. 

0 

378 

12 

0 

38 


11 

51 

1 

0 

63 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

283 

10 

0 

40 

0 

0 

32S 

8 

0 

47 

7 

2 


17 

8 


£ s. d. 
41 12 1 


811 2 I! 


553 10 0 
665 0 0 


376 12 10 
73 16 11 
6 11 6 
17 17 4 


47 14 
'52 4 


£2,646 i 8 


Investments .. ■. 

£1,426 la. lOd. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock. 
£777 Is, Id, 4 per cent Funding Stock 1960-90. 

Note 

£1,420 125. 8d. is outstanding as a liability, to 
he transferred to a separate compounded sub- 
scription account when general funds permit. 
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PAYMENTS 


House Account — 

Kent and Land Tax 

Bates, less those defrayed by Tenants 
Gas and Light . . ■, 

Coal and Coke . . . . . . 

Telephone . . . . . . 

Cleaning . . . . . . 

.Insurance ^ . .. ^ 

Eepairs and Eenewais . . . . 

Leasehold Bebemption Fund . . . 

Salaries and Wages . ... 

Feinting AND Stationery . . . . 

'douRNAE. Account — ■. 

.Krinting" . ■ ■ . ■ ^ ■- ■ 

■ Postage . , ' . . , • ■ , • ■ • - 

LimAEY EXPENDITUBE , , 

General Postage , . . . , , • 

Sundry Expenses — 

■ Teas' . . ■ . • ■* ■■ 

Lectures , ' 

National Health and Unemployment Insurance 
Storage & Transport of Books . . . 

War Damage Contribution, 1945 
Other General Expenditure . . . 

Balance at 31st December, 1945— 

Cash at Bank in General Account 
Cash in Post Office Savings Bank 
Cash in hand . . . . . 


I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments witn :poo 
and Vouchers of the Society, and have verified the Investments then 
described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be in accordance therewi 
N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
E. B. HOWELL, Auditor for the Council. 

R. S. LE MAY, Auditor for the Society. 



Ukivebsities Pkize Essay Eunb 

. 205 2 10 PBI2S . 

20 16 4 81/12/45 Balakob 

SITMMARY , 


Balance, 1/1/46 
Bitileeds . 


LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION FUND, 1945 


Balance, 1/1/45 .... 
Transfer lEOM General Acooitnt . 

, BIYIDEMDS . TO BE EB-INYBSTED 


£ s. d. 

914 15 11 

30 10 5 

31 19 10 


Balance represented 
BY £914 05. 4i. 34% 
War Stock 
Cash, at Bank , 


945 6 5 
31 19 10 


Oriental Translation Fitnd 
Boyal Asiatic Society Mono- 
graph Fund . . . . 


SUMMARY OF SPECIAL FUND BALANCES Slst DEC,, 1945 

205 17 1 


£415 14 9 


Cash at Bank— 

On Current Account 
On Deposit Account 


- 415 14 9 
£415 14 9 


Investments. Mi. 


£93 8 11 


Beceipts 

Balance, 1/1/45 . 

. B,ales . . ■■ . ■ .. ' . ' ■ ■ 

Interest on Deposit . 


SPECIAL FUNDS, 1945 

Oriental Translation Fund 


£213 13 1 


Bayments 

Bental op Type .... 
Binding 25 Vols. XIY, XV, XX . 
31/12/45 Balance carried to 
SU3IMARY 


2 3 (5 
5 12 6 

205 17 1 
£213 13 1 


Balance, 1/1/45 . 
Sales . 


Koyal Asiatic Society Monograph Fund 


Map for VOL. XXIV . 
Binding 25 Vols. XXn 
31/12/45 Balance carried 
Summary . 


5 0 0 
15 0 

209 17 8 

£216 2 8 


TRUST FUNDS, 1945 

Prize Publication Fund 


Binding 25 Vols. X, XII, XIV, 

XV . ■ ■■■ . : ■ , .. . . 

31/12/45 Balance carried to 
Summary 


Balance, 1/1/45 . 
Sales . 

Dividends . 


Balance, 1/1/45 . 
Dividends . 


Gold Medal Fund 

83 13 11 j 31/12/45 BALANCE 
9 16 0 Summary . 


carried 


TO 

93 8 11 



Dr. b. C. Law Trust account 


Baiance, 1/1/45 . 
Dividends , 

Income Tax Rebate 


194 0 0 31/12/45 BALANCE CARRIED TO 

10 16 10 SUMMABT 

11 11 0 


SUMMARY OF TRUST FUND BALANCES, 1945 

PRIZE PUBLICATION Fund . . 196 11 5 31/12/45 Cash at Bank on 

ooiD Medal Fund . . . 93 8 11 Current Account . 

UNIVERSITIES Prize Essay Fund . 205 18 2 

DR. B. C. Law Trust account . 216 6 10 


Trust Fund Investments 

£600 jS^ottmgham Corporation 3% Irredeemable ** B ** Stock (Prize Publication Fund). 

£325 Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable ‘ * A Stock (Gold Medal Fund). 

£645 11s. 2d. Hottingbam Corporation 3% Irredeemable “ B ” Stock (Universities Prize Essay Fund). 

£40 3|% Conversion Stock 1961 (“ B ” account), 

Rs. 12,000 3^% Government of India Promissory Note No. 034904 of 1879 (Dr. B. C. Law Trust Account) 


BURTON MEMORIAL FUND, 1946 


Balance, 1/1/45 
Dividends . 


Medal 

Sundries . . . , 

.Balance-Cash at Bank 
CURRENT ACCOUNT . 


Burton Fund Investment 
£49 Of. lOd, Local Loans 3% Stock. 


JAMES G. B, FORLONG FUITD, 1945 


BlNDINa 25 VOLS. XI, XII, XVII . 
E.A.S 10 PER CENT Commission 
Sales 1944 . . . . 

Balance— Cash at Bank on Cur- 
rent Account . 967 2 

Cash in P.O. Savings Bank 330 0 


BALANCE, 1/1/45 . 
Dividends . 

Income Tax Rebate 


Forlong Fund Investment 

£1,005 14s. 7d. Xew South Wales 4% Inscribed Stock 1942-62. 

£1 015 16s. 3d. South Australian Government 4% Inscribed Stock 1940-60. 

£l’031 12s. 7d. 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70. 

£304 6s. 8d. Bank of England Stock. 

£700 3J% Conversion Loan 1961 (“ A ” account). 

£45 East India Railway Co. Annuity Class “ B 
£253 X8s. 4d. 3i% War Loan (*' A ” account). 

ve examined the above statements with the books and vouchers and hereby certify the same to 
ccordance therewith. I have also had pro'duced to me certificates in verification of the 
mts and Bank Balance. 

K E. WATEEHOUSE, Professional Auditor, 

3, Ffedenc¥» Place, Old Jewry, E.O, 2. 

« X . j fE. B. HOWELL, Auditor for the Council. 
Countersigned | ^ MAY, Auditor for the Society. 
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Abdul Waheed, K. The Islamic Background of Modem Science. Isba’at- 
i-Qur’an Series, No. 7. Lahore, 1945. [21 6] 

Abjadi, Mir Ismail Khan. Anwar Nama. Ed. by Muhammad Husajm 
Mahvi. Madras University Islamic Series, No. 8, 1944. 

From University of Madras. [10 E] 
Academie Arabe, La Revue de 1’ (Majallat Majma ilme Arabic). 
Vol. 20, 7-8, 9-10, 11-12 ; Vol. 21, June, 1946. Damascus, 1945-6. 

Exchange. [130 B] 

Ackerman, Phyllis. Ritual Bronzes of Ancient China. New York, 1945. 

From the Dryden Press. [73 E] 
Al-Andalus. Vol. X, Madrid, 1945. Ease. 2. Exchange. [125 G] 
Aldrich, H. S. A Topical Chinese Dictionary. Mirror Series A, No. 14. 
New Semen, 1946. From Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 

Press, 1945. [26 H] 

Allahabad, University of. Studies, Zoology Section, Law Section, 
Education Section. 1945. From tha Unwerss,ty. [181 C] 

Al-Machriq— Arab Review. N.S., No. 1, 1946, January-March. Beyrouth, 
194 .Q_ Exchange. [118 A and Cj 

American Oriental Society, Journal of the. January-March, Supple- 
ment to No. 6 January-March, 1946. July-September, Vol. 65, 
Nos. 3, 4, 1945. January-March, Vol. 66, Nos. 1, 2, 1945. 
Supplement, No. 6, April-June, 1946. Exchange. [121 E] 

American Schools of Oriental Research, Bulletin of the. Supplementary 
Studies, No. 1. New Nauew, 1946. Exchange. [125 E] 

Antiquaries Journal, The. Vol. XXV, July-Ootober, 1945, Nos. 3, 4. 
Vol. XXVI, January-April, 1946, Nos. 1, f . 

From the Society of Antiquaries, [01 UJ 

Archeeologia, Vol. XCI (Second Series, Vol. XLI). Ww, 1945 

From Society of Antiquaries of London. Llou A, iJ J 
Archer, John Clark. The Sikhs (A Study in Comparative Religion). 

Princeton, 1946. From Oxford Unwer^ty Press. [2 M] 

Archeological Survey of India, Bulletin of the. No. 1, January, 1946 
Delhi. EJ 

Asiatic Review, The. October, 1945, Vol. XLI, No. 148, N.S., 6th Ycm. 

Jj wj 

Asiatic Studies, Harvard Journal of. Vol. 9, September, 1946, 

1945 ; June, 1946, No. 2, 1946. ^ . . m 

Asiatique, Journal. Publie par la Societ4 Asiatique, Tome CCXXXIU. 

Ainees, 1941-2. Paris. , Exchange. [UDJ 

Assam Research Society, Journal of the. Vol. XI, January and April, 
1944, Nos. 1 and 2. Gauhatt. . . ^ i 

Auboyer, Jeannine. Les influences et les rem^cenoes eteangkes 
au Kondo du Horyiigi. Pms, 1941. From Musee Gu%mat. [89 E] 





Aziz, Abdul. The Imperial Treasury of the Indian Mngbuls. Lahore, 
1942. From Messrs, Luzae and Go, [41 D] 

Bannerjee, A. 0. Annexation of Burma. Calcutta, 1944. 

From A, Mukherjee and Bros, [36 B] 
Bannerjee, A. C. The Eastern Frontier of British India, 1784-1826. 

Calcutta, 1946. From A. Mukherjee and Co, [42 E] 

Bannerjee, A. C. Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. I, 1757- 
1858. Calcutta, 1945. From A. Mukherjee and Co. [155 B] 
Bannerjee, A. C. Peshwa Madhao Eao 1. Calcutta, 1943. 

From A. Mukherjee and Bros. [174 G] 
Bannerjee, A. C. Eajput Studies. Calcutta, 1944. 

From A. Mukherjee and Bros. [48 C] 
Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery, Bulletin of the. Vol I, 
Pt. II, 1944 ; Vol. II, Pt. I, 1945. Baroda, 1945. 

From the Curator. [113 E] 
Barthold, W. Histoire des Turcs d’Asie Centrale, Adaptation francaise 
M. Donskis. Paris, 1945. From Ed. Adrien-Maisonneuve. [25 C] 
Beazley, J. D. Potter and Painter in Ancient Athens. London, 1944. 

British Academy. [21 G] 
Belvaikar, Dr. S. K. The Bhagavadgira. 2 Vols. Poona, 1941-2. 

From, the Editor, [31 D] 
Bengal, Jouimai of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of. Letters, Vol. V, 
1939, No. 1. Calcutta, 1940. Exchmige. [113 D] 

Bengal, Past and Present. Vol. LXIV, Serial No. 127, January- 
Decemher, 1944. Journal of the Calcutta Historical Society. 

Exchange. [58 B] 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. E., and Others. B. C. Law Volume, Parts 1 and 2, 
1945-6. From B. C. Law. [N.l] 

Bhavadeva, Sri, (The) Tautatitamatatilaka. Princess of Wales’ Sarasvati 
Bhavana Texts. Ed. D. M. D. Shastri, No. 79, Part II. Benares, 

1942. From Sanskrit College, JBenares. [170 A-B] 
Bihar Eesearch Society, The Journal of the. Vol. XXXI, Parts I, II, 

III, and IV, March-December, 1945. Patna. Exchange. [118 E] 
Bombay, Journal of the University of. History, Economics, „ and 
Sociology, No. 27. Vol XIV (New Series), July, 1945, Part I. 
Vol. XIV (New Series), September, 1945, Part 2, No. 20, Arts 
number. Vol. XIV (New Series), November, 1945, Part 3. 
Vol. XII (New Series), September, 1943, Parts 1 and 2, Science. 

Exchange. [135] 

Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, Journal of the. N.S., 
Vol. 21, 1945. Bombay, 1946. Exchange. [117 C] 

Borgomale, H. L, Eabino di. Coins, Medals, and Seals of the Shahs 
of Iran, 1500-1941. Austin and Sons, Hertford, 1945. 

From the Royal Iranian Legation. [82 B] 
Boston, Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts. Vol. XLIII, No. 252, 
June, 1945. ^ [177 G] 

British Malaya and British North Borneo : A Bibliographical List 
(Library of Congress). By Florence S. Heilman. Washington, 

1943. [64 G] 
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Brown, W, N,, and others. Manuscript Illustrations of the Uttaradhya- 
yaiia Sutra, American Oriental Series, VoL 21. New Haven, 1941. 

From the American Oriental Society. [ 22 A] 
Brimschvig, Eobert. La Berberie Orientale sous les Hafsides. Des 
origines a la fin du XVe siecle. Publications de Tlmtitut d’etudes 
Orientales d’alger VIII. Pam, 1940. 

From Adrim-Maisonneuve. [F 19] 
Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts. VoL XLIV, June, 1946, No. 256, 
Boston. . [177 G] 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. VoL XI, Part 3. 

London, 1945. Exchange. [120 B] 

Carra de Vaux, le Baron. Tableau des Eacines Semitiques. 2nd ed. 

Maisonneuve, Paris, 1944. From the Author. [23 C] 

Cary, Joyce. Britain and West Africa. London, 1946. 

From Longmans Green and Co., Ltd. [21 G] 
Catchpole, Captain H. Elementary Urdu, 1946. 

From W. S. Cowell Ltd., Ipswich. [V C] 
Ceriilli (Enrico). I Manoscritti Etiopici della Biblioteca Nazionale di 
Atene. Rome, 1942. Un Frammento degli atti di Batergela Maryam. 
Rome, 1943. L’Etiopia Medievale in Aicuni Brani di Scrittori 
Arabi. Rome, 1943. Presented hy the Author. [25 G Pamph.] 
Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, Journal of the. 
VoL XXXVI. Parts II, III, IV, Nos. 98, 99, 100. Colombo, 1945. 

Exchange. [124 C] 

Chinese Bibliography, Quarterly Bulletin of (English Edition). New 
Series, VoL IV, Nos. 1-4, March-December, 1944. VoL V, Nos. 1-4, 
March-December, 1945. The Chinese-American Institute of 
Cultural Relations and The National Library of Peiping, Chungking. 
Combay, Gisbert. LTnde et Torient classique. 2 vois. Paris, 1937. 

From Musee Guimet. [46 E] 
Coster-Wijsman, Lina Maria. Uilespiegei-Verhalen in Indonesie. 

Sautpoort, 1929. From Sir Richard Winstedt. [64 A] 

Coupland, Sir Eeginald. India, A Ee-statement. 1945. 

From Sir Humphrey Milford. [41 B] 
Cuneiform Texts, Mathematical. Ed. 0. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 

With a chapter by A. Goetze. New Haven, 1945. [22 A] 

Cuny, A. Eecherches sur le Vocalisme, le Consonantisme et la 
Formation des Eacines en Nostratique ■\ Anc6tre de Lindo- 
Europeen et du Chamito-Semitique. Paris, 1943. 

From Adrien-Maisonneuve. [23 H] 

Dass, Banesvar. The Social and Economic Ideas of Benoy Sarkar. , 
Calcutta, 1940. 

From Rames Chandra Chakraharty and Co. [42 E] 
^David ben Abraham ALFasi. The Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the 
Bible, known as Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfaz Agron. The Karaite (Tenth 
Century). Yale Oriental Series Eesearches, VoL XXI, VoL II. 
New Haven, 1945. ^ [27 J] 

de Constantinople, B. Etude Philologique et Lexicographique 
Armenienne. Ed. K. Haig. London. 1946. 
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Dharker, C. D. Lord Macaulay’s Legislative Minutes. 

From Oxford University Press, 1946. [43 B] 
Eberhard, Alide iind Wolfram. Die Mode der Han-und CMn-Zeit. 

Antwerpen, 1945. [73 El 

Elwin, Yerrier. Folk-Tales of Mabakoskal. 1944. 

From Sir Humphrey Milford. [45 B] 
Eiwin, Yerrier and Hivale, Shamrao. Folk-Songs of tlie Maikal Hills, 

1944. From Sir Himiplirey Milford. [45 B] 
Emeneau, M. B. Kota Texts, Part II. Univ. of California Pub. in 

Linguistics, YoL 2, No. 2, pp. 193-390. 

From Univ. California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1946. 

[45 F] 

Epigrapbia Zeylanica. Yol. lY, Part 6. 

From Sir Himiplirey Milford. [37 E] 
Far Eastern Quarterly, The. Yol. lY, No. 4, 1945 ; Yol. Y, Nos. 1-3. 

Exchange. From Columbia University Press, 1^4z%. [Ill F] 
Firtb, Kaymond. Malay Fishermen — Their Peasant Economy. 
London, 1946. 

From Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Truhner mid Co., Ltd. [F 64] 
Fuente, Marguerite la. Pirit Nula, Le Fil de Pirit, Suttas de Protection. 
Traduits du Pali. Paris, 1941. 

From Adrien-Maisonneuve. [20 A] 
Granganatha Jha Eesearch Institute, The Journal of the. Yois II and III, 
August, November, 1945, and February, 1946. Allahabad. 

Exchange. [127 C] 

Geographical Journal, The. Yol. CY, Nos. 3-6, March-June, 1945. 
Yol. CYI, Nos. 1-6, September-December, 1945. Yol. CVII, 
Nos. 1, 2, January-February, 1946. Exchange. [167] 

Ghose, C. Planning for India. 1945. 

From Sir Humphrey Milford. [45 D] 
Ginzberg, Louis. Jubilee Yoliime. 2 vols. New York, 1945. 

From the Academy for Jewish Research. [105 G] 
Guenon, Eene. Man and His Becoming : According to the Yedanta. 

1945. From Luzac and Co. [21 D] 
Gupta, Pratul C. The Last Peshwa and the English Commissioners, 

1818-1851. Calcutta, 1944. 

From S. C. Sarkar and Sons, Ltd. [41 D] 
Hall, D. G. E. Europe and Burma, A Study of European Eelations 
with Burma to the Annexation of Thibaws Kingdom., 1886. 1945. 

From Oxford University Press. [36 A] 
Hallade, M. M. Etudes d’Art Indien : la Composition Plastic|ue dans 
les Beliefs de Tlnde. Paris, 1945. 

From Adrien-Maisonneuve. [46 F] 
Harvey, G. E. British Eule in Burma — 1824-1942. London, 1946. 

From Messrs. Faber and Faber, Ltd. [36 A] 
Helmond, B. L. Yan. Mas'oud du Tour 'Abdin. Un mystique Syrien 
du XY^ siecle. Etude et Texte. Bureaux du Museon. Louvain, 
1942. From the Author. [93 G] 

Hesperis. Annee, 1945. Fascicule unique. VoL XXXII. Paris. 

Exchange. [129 F] 
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Hornell, James. (1) Floats and Buoyed Bafts in Military Operations. 
(2) The PearHng Fleets of South India and Ceylon. (3) Sea Trade 
111 Early Times. (4) Floats—A Study in Primitive Water Transport. 

Presented hy the Author. [21 G Pamph.] 
Humbert, Paul. La “ Terou’a ” Analyse d’un Bite Biblique. 1946. 

[95 B] 

Humbert, Paul. Problemes du Livre d’Habacuc. 1944. 

From Secretariat de rUniversite, Neuchatel [A 91] 
Humphreys, Christmas. Studies in the Middle Way, 1946. 

From Luzac and Co., London. [8a] 
Ibia (Institute des Belles Lettres Arabes). 8th year (1945), Nos. 30, 32. 

9th year, No. 33 (1946). Tunis. Exchange. [125 D] 

Ibn Tufail (Abubacer) (Hayy Ibn Yaqzan). By Dr. Pliil Omar A. 
Farrukh. Beirut, 

From Messrs. Luzac and Co. [M 2] 
India, A Food Plan for. With a Foreword by Professor A. V. Hill 
(Boyal Institute of International Affairs.) 1945. 

From Oxford University Press. [43 C] 
Indian Archaeology, Annual Bibliography of. Vols. XIII, XIY, 1938-9. 

Leyden, 1940, 1941, From E. J. Brill, Ltd. [28 F] 

Indian Art and Letters. N.S., Vol. XIX, Nos. 1 and 2, London, 1945. 

From the Royal Indian Society. [117 G] 
Indian Culture. Vol. XII, No. 3 (January-March, 1946). Ed. by 
D. R. Bhandarkar and others. Calcutta, 1946. 

From the Indian Research Institute. [166 G] 
Indian History, Journal of. Vol. XXIV, Parts 1, 2. April and August, 
1945. Serial Nos. 70 and 71 , Madras, Exchange. [121 C] 

Indian History and Indoiogy, Annual Bibliography. By Braz A. 
Fernandes (assisted by board of Editors). Vol. Ill, 1940. 1944. 

From Bombay Historical Society. [124 B] 
Indian Library Association, The. Proceedings of the Sixth AU-India 
Library Conference.. (Jaipur, 1944). Calcutta, 1944. 

From the Hon. Gen. Secretary. [155 B] 
Indian Museums, The Journal of. July, Vol. I, No. 1. December, 
Vol. I, No. 2. Bombay, 1945. 

From the Honorary Secretary Museums Association of India. [177 G] 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, Journal of the. Vols. VII-XII, 1939- 
1944. Calcutta. Exchange. [178 H] 

Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings of Meetings. 
Vols. XX, XXL 1944-5. New Delhi. 

From Secretary, Indian Historical Records Commission. [155 B] 
Iraq (Supplement, 1945). 

British School of Archmology in Iraq. [113 G] 
Jewish Quarterly Review. N.S., Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
January-October, 1946. Vol. XXXVII, No. 1, July, 1946. 
Philadelphia. . Exchange. [116 Temp.} 

Jewish Research, Proceedings of the American Academy for. Vol. XV. 

New Yorh, 1945. [125 E] 

Kamel, Mahmoud. L’Action Egyptienne, Cairo, 1946. 

From the Author. [99 D] 

JKAS. DECEMBBE, 1946 , 16 * 
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Kaiil, J. L. Kasluniri Lyrics, 1946. 'Jrom Rmemisray, Kashmir, [E 25] 
Kennedy, E. Bibliography of Indonesian Peoples and Cultures. Yale, 
194 . 5 , From Sir Eumfhrey Milford. [64 H] 

Kennedy, Eayraond. Islands and Peoples of the Indies. ^ Washington, 
194 . 3 , From the Smithsonian Institute. [64 G] 

Koloniaal Institunt, Amsterdam. Jaarverslag, 1941, 1943, 1944. 

From Druk de Bussy, Amsterdam. [179 E] 
Krishna, Vitthala, Aimpasimhagxmavatara, ed. by C. Kmihan Eaja, 
1942. 

From the Minister for Publie Health and FducaUon, Bikaner. [2 L] 
Koninklijke Vereeiiiging Koloniaal Institmit.’^ 28th Jaarverslag, 
1938. 29th Jaarverslag, 1939. 30th Jaarverslag, 1940. 

Fro?n Druk de Bussy, Amsterdam. [179 E] 
Kunst, J. The Peoples of the Indian Archipelago. Leiden, 1946. 

From the Royal Society Institute for the Indies, Amsterdain. 

[176 G Pamph.] 

Latham, E. In Quest of Civilization. London, 1946. 

From Messrs. Jarrolds. [66 G] 
Law, B. C, The Magadhas in Ancient India. E.A.S. Monographs, 
YoL XXIY. London, 1946. [16 D] 

Law, B. C. Thupavamsa : Bibliotheca Indica. The Legend of the 
Topes. Work No. 268, Issue No. 1553, N.S. E.A.S. of Bengal 
Calcutta, 1945. From the Author. [Lobby lY and V] 

Leroy, Jules. Introduction a Fltude des Anciens Codes Orientaux. 

Maisonneuve, Paris, 1944. From the Author. ^ [23 C] 

Leroi-Gourhan, Andre. Documents pour Fart compare de Feurasie 
septentrionale. Paris, 1943. From Musee Guimet. [73 E] 
Leslau, Wolf. Short Grammar of Tigre. (Pub. of the American Oriental 
Society: Offprint Series No, 18.) New Haven. 1945. 

From the Publishers. [24 J] 

Lin Li-Kouang. Avalokitasimha— Extracts from Saddharme — Smrty — 
Upasthana— Sutra. 1 st pt., ch. 1-5 (Dharma-Samuccaya). Paris, 
1940 . From Adrien-Maisonneme. [68 H] 

Lockhart, L. Histoire du Petrole en Perse. Jusqu’au Debut du XX® 
Siecle, Extraits de La Eevue Petrolifere Nos. 810, du 4 Nov., 
et 811, du 11 Nov., 1938. Presented by the Author. 

MacNair, Harley Farnsworth. Florence Ayscough and Amy Lowell 
Correspondence of a Friendship. 1945. 

From University of Chicago Press. [8 C] 
Mahabharata, The. Edited by Y. S. Sukthankar and S. K. Belvalkar. 
Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute. Poona, 1944. 

Exchange. 

Majuindar, Dr. E. C. Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, Yol 11. 
Suvarnadvipa, Parts I and 11. Cultural History. Calcutta, 1938. 

From the Author. [75 A] 
Marshall, Harry I. Burma Pamphlets, No. 8 . The Karens of Burma, 
1945. From Longmans, Green and Co. [21 6 ] 

Martin (P. S.), and others. The Su Site Excavations at a Mogollon 
Yillage, Western New Mexico, 1939. Yol 32, No. 1, 1940. 

Exchange. [147 F] 
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Martin, E* A. Ancient Seals of the East. Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago, Anthrop. Leaf. 34, 1940. , Exchange, [147 E] 

Maverick, Lewis A. China. A Model for Europe. Texas, 1946. 

From Paul Anderson Co, [74 D] 
Meile, Pierre. Introduction au Tamoul. Maisonneuve, Paris, 1945. 

From the Author. [23 C] 

hlendis, G. C. Ceylon Under the British. Colombo, 1944. 

From the Author, [36 A] 
Merriman, E. B. Suleiman the Magnificent, 1520-1566. Harvard, 1944. 

From Sir Humphrey Milford, [103 G] 
Middle Way, The. (Formerly Buddhism in England.) Vols. 1-19. 

From Christmas Humphreys, Esq. [8 B 9 C] 
Mills, L. A. Britain and Ceylon. London, 1945. 

From Longmans Green and Co, [G Pamph.] 
Moore, Harriet L. Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 1931-1945. 

From Princeton University Press, 1945. [64 D] 
Moraes, George M. Bibliography of Indological Studies, 1942. Bombay, 
1945. From Konkan Institute of Arts and Sciences. [46 E] 

Morgenstierne, Georg. Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kultur- 
forskning. Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages. Vol. III. The 
Pashai Language : 2 Texts and Translations, with comparative 
notes on Pashai Folktales. By Eeidar Th. Christiansen. Osh, 
1944. From the Publishers. [23 H] 

Miimayiz, A. England and the English People (the Arabic Version). 

Baghdad, 1944. [10 E] 

Museon, Le. Eevue d’Etudes Orientales : Tijdschnft voor Onen- 
talisme. LVII, 1-4 ; LVIII, 1-4. Louvain, 1945. 

Exchange. [Case 4 A, B] 

Near Eastern Studies, Journal of. Vol. IV, January, 1945, No. 1 ; 
October, 1945, No. 4 ; Vol. V, April, July, 1946, Nos. 2, 3. 

Exchange. [113 E] 

Nersessian, Sirarpie Her. With preface by H. Gregoire. Armenia 
and the Byzantine Empire (A Brief Study of Armenian Art and 
CiviHzation). 1945. From Harvard University Press. [12 B] 
Oceania. Vols. XII (1941)-XVI (June, 1945). ^ 

From the Australian National Research Council, Sydney. [128 G. Bx.J 
Olschki, Leonardo. Marco Polo’s Precursors. Baltimore, 1942. [87 D] 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica, Vol. XI, 1945. Rome. 

Exchange. [133 A] 

Orientalia. Coomentarii Periodic! Pontificii Instituti Biblici. Vol. X, 
Fasc. 1/2, 3, 4. Vol. XI, Ease. 1/2, 3, 4. Vol. XII, Fasc. 1/2, 3, 4. 
Vol. XIII, Fasc. 1/2, 3, 4. Vol. XIV, 1/2, 3, 4. Vol. XV 1/2 
Rome, 1941-6. 

Orientalists, International Congress of. Actes Du XX Congres, 
Bruxelles. 5-lOth September, 1938. Louvain, 1940. 

Presented by Sir R. WinstedU [176 E and F] 
Orientalni Ustav Oriental Institute. Vols. 11-15 (2, 1940-4, 1^^. 
Czechoslovakia, 

Oriental Eesearch, The Journal of. December, VoL XV, Pts. 1 and u, 
Madras, 1945. ExcUnge, [184 F] 
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Palestine Exploration Quarterly (with Index). Juiy-October, 1945, 
seventy-seventh year. London, 1945. [74 E] 

Palestine Oriental Society, Journal of the. VoL XX, No. I, 1946. 

Fnmi the Society, [132 B] 

Pallis, S. A. Chronicle of the Shub-Ad Culture. Copenhagen, 1941. 

From tlie Author. [97 D] 
Pires, Tome, and F. Eodrigues. (The) Simia Oriental and the Book 
of Francisco Rodrigues. 1944. . 

From the HaUuijt Society, London. [1 F] 
Pittard Eug. Llnstitut Suisse d’AnthropoIogie Generale (cree 
Les Archives Siiisses d’Anthropologie Generale). Geneve, 1945. 

J25 G. Pamph.] 

Polish Science and Learning. No. 1, June, 1942. No. 2, February, 

1943. No. 3, June, 1943. No. 4, March, 1944. No, 5, December, 

1944. No. 6, April, 1945. Oxford Universitij Press. 

Presented by R. Szczes)dak, 

Pope, Arthur IJx3liam. Masterpieces of Persian Art. New York, 1945. 

Fro7n the JDrydeu Press. [15 J] 
Praag, Dr. A. van. Droit Matrimonial Assyro-Babylonien. Allard 
Pierson Stichting. Arch^oiogisch-Historische Bijdragen XII. 
A7nsierda7n, 194:6. Fro^n Vnwersity of A-msterdam. [95 D] 

Prince of Wales Museum of Western India. Report, 1944-5. Bombay, 

1945. [177 G] 
Pruitt, Ida. A Daughter of Han. The Autobiography of a Chinese 

Working "Woman. 1945. 

From Neto Haven Yale University Press. [68 F] 
Rawlinson, PI. G. A Garland of Indian Poetry. 1946, 

From the Royal India Society. [43 B] 
Rawlings, G. S. Malaya. 1945. From Oxford University Press. [21 G] 
Ray, Nihar-Ranjan. Danvers’ Dutch Activities in the East. Calcutta, 
1945. ^ From the Author. [64 F] 

Remusat, Gilberte de Coral. L’art Khmer. Etudes de Fart et d’ethnologie 
Asiatiques, I. Paris, 1940. From Musee Gumiet. [75 A] 

Revue de FHistoire des Religions. July, 1939“June, 1943. 

Exchange. [76 F] 

Richards, C. J. Burma Pamphlets, No. 7. The Barman : An Apprecia- 
tion, 1945. From Lo^igmans Green and Co., Ltd. [21 G] 

Royal Central Asian Journal. YoL XXXII, July-October, 1945, 
Parts III-IY. YoL XXXIII, January-April, 1946, Parts I and IL 
London. [2 C] 

Royal Society of Arts, Journal of the (1945-6). Nos. 4700-7, 
4710, 4715-16, 4719-4722, 4724-5. Exchange. [166 F, 177 J] 
Ruben, Walter. Indisches Mittelalter. Hindistan Ortaeag Tarihi. 

Istanbul, 1944. Fro^n the Author. [18 D] 

Sabbagh, T. La Metaphore dans le Coran. Paris, 1943. 

From Adrien-Maisonneuve. [19 A] 
Sahu, Lakshmi Naravana. The Hill Tribes of Jeypore. Cuttack, 1942. 

From Orissa Mission Press. [E 40] 
Sankalia, H. D. The Archseology of Gujarat (including Kathiawar). 
Bombay, 194:1. From Natwarlal and Co. [42 E] 
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Sankalia, H. D. Investigations into Prehistoric Archaeology of G-ujarat. 

From Director of Archaeology^ Baroda State, 1946. [42 E] 
Sarda, Har Bilas. Life of Dayanand Saraswati. P. Bhagawan Swamp, 
Manager, Vedic Yantralaya, Ajmer, 1946. 

From the Publisher, [21 J] 

Sastri, Dr. H. Ancient Vijhaptipatras (Memoir No. 1), 1942. 

From the Government of Baroda Press. [41 H] 
Semitique, Eepertoire d’fipigraphie. (Eedigd par G. Eyckmans). 

Tome y. 2624-3052, 1928-9. Paris. [Ill E] 

Shih, Kuo-Heng. China Enters the Machine Age. 1944. 

From the Harvard University Press. [68 G] 
Singh, T. Poverty and Social Change. 1946. 

From Longmans Green and Go., Ltd. [45 D] 
Sivananda, Swami, Lectures on Yoga and Vedanta, 1942. Philosophy 
and Yoga in Poems, 1943. From the Author. [20 G] 

Sovetskoye Vostokovedenie. Vol. II. Published by the Academy of 
Science, U.S.S.E. Institute of Oriental Studies. Moscoto, 1941, 

[23 C] 

Spoehr, Alexander. Camp, Clan, and Kin among the Cow Creek 
Seminole of Florida. Anthropological Series Field Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. 33, No. 1, Pub. 498. Chicago, 1941. 

Exchange. [148 A] 

Straelen, H. van. The Far East must be Understood. (With Preface 
by Professor Dr. D. Tsukung.) 

From Luzac and Co., London, 1945. [66 E] 
Subrahmanya Sastri, P. S. Tolkappiyam-Collatikaram. Annamalai 
University Tamil Series No. 9. 1945.' 

From Annamalai University, Annamalainaga. [177 E] 
Sudan Notes and Eecords. Vol. XXYI, Parts I and II, 1945. Khartoum, 
1945. Exchange. [128 G] 

Suhrawardy, Shaista Akbtar Banu. A Critical Survey of the Develop- 
ment of the Urdu Novel and Short Story. London, 1945. 

From Longmans Green and Go., Ltd. 
Sumer. A Journal of Archgeology in Iraq. Vol. I, No. 2, July, 1945. 
Vol, 11, Nos. 1 and 2, 1946. 

From Directorate-General of Antiquities, Iraq. [127 C] 
Tirtha, Swami Eavi. The Nyayakusumanjali of Udayanacarya. 
Vol. I, Bks, I and II. A Presentation of theistic doctrines according 
to Nyaya system of philosophy. Madras, 1946. [E 17] 

Toorn, J. L. van der. Mandjau Ari, 1882. 

. From Sir Richard Winstedt. [87 G] 
T’oung Pao. Livr. 1, Vol. XXXVI, 1940 ; Livx. 2, 1941 ; Livr. 3-5, 
1942. Vol. XXXVII, Livr, 2, 1943 ; Livr. 3-4, 1944 ; Livr. 5, 
1944. Leiden, 194:4:. Exchange. [121AaMB] 

Toukar, Baha-uddin. A Short History of Transjordan. London, 1945. 

From Messrs. Duzac and Co. [E 19] 
From the Chinese. London, 1945. 

From Sir Humphrey Milford. 
Indo-Tibetica IV. Gyantse Ed I Suoi Monasteri. 
zione Generate dei Tempi. Part II, Iscrteiom Testo 


Trevelyan, E, 0. 
Tucci, Giuseppe. 
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e Traduzione. Part III, Tavole. Eeale Aecademia D’ltalia. 
Studi B Documenti, I. Rome. 1941. XIX. Exchange. [20 6] 
Tiirk Tarih. Kurunau. Belleten, Cilr. IX, 33, 34, 35, 36, 1945. Cilr. X, 
37, 38, 1946. Ankara. [45 P] 

Tyan, Emile. Histoire de rorganisation judiciaire en pays d’lslam 
Tom. Deuxieme (Aniiales de TUniv. de Lyon). Paris, 1943. 

From the Author. [2 0] 

Vahid, Syed ‘Abdul. Iqbal : His Art and Thought. Lahore, 1944. 

From Messrs Luzac and Co. [B 17] 
Vida, G. Lem della. Les Semites et leur role dans Thistoire religieuse. 

Paris, 1938. Frojn Mush Guitnet. [105 D] 

Wensinck’ A. J. La Pensee de ^azzall. Paris, 1940. [19 1] 

Wilcox, W. A. Chindit Column 76. Londoji, 1945. 

From Longmans Green and Co. [36 A] 
Winstedt, Sir R. 0. A History of Malaya. Singapore, 1934. 

From the Author. [64 G] 
Wittek, P. Turkish Reader. London, 1945. 

Frotn Lund Humphries. [24 E] 
Wittek, P. Vocabulary to the Turkish Reader. London, 1945. 

From Lund Humphries and Co., Ltd. [24 B] 
Yang, Martin C. A Chinese Village. 1945. 

From Columbia Universitij Press, N. Y. [72 D] 
Zaba = Zainal ‘Abidin. Ilmu Bahasa Melayu~A Malay Grammar. 

Singapore, 1921 . From Sir Richard Winstedt. [23 B] 

Zabriskie, E. H. American-Russian Rivalry in the Far East (1895- 
1914). Oxford, 1946. From Oxford University Press. [64 D] 
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